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CHAP. L 
PiSure of France. 

JLh e terms gnentment and cmftitution have 
always been confounded in France. The 
monarchy fubfiiled during the fpace of 
1400 years, and as the government was def- 
titute of any fixed and certain bafis, it necefla« 
rily experienced an infinite number of fhocks 
and variations. Nothing fhort of a confti* 
tution could regulate its progrefs^ by placing 
it on a fiable foundation. 

Without going further back than the 
time of Louis XIIJ, it may be fairly afferted 
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that the kings of France have always fup- 
ported their authority in an arbitrary man- 
ner. Louis XIII, or rather his prime minif- 
ter, the cardinal de RicShlieu^ governed by 
terrouri Louis XIV by dignity. Louis XV, 
after a brilliant reign until 1 748, dwindled 
into contemjit Fipn that moment thefe 
two fupports of the French monarchy, 
terrour and t^gnkfy wefc fM> tonger within 
the grafp of its adminift ration « 

The reign of the duke de Choifcul was 
more brilliant than folid ; his -credit fell 
proftrate before that of a vile * courtezan. 
The monarch no longer poffeffed dignity^ the 
minifter could no more infpire terrour^ and 
the governmept :experienced a rapid d<^ra- 
dation« 

> The (hart; reign i6f tfaoiddkt d'AjgnsUon 
was only ^ifttr^uiihed by the gloom3r dofire 
of imitating his grand undlo) but pofieffing 
neither his trigoor nor his genims, and beiog 
defpifed even by a de^cable monarch, fae 
had fiill more enfeebled the abfolute m^ 
thority of the prince by the efforts made by 

• Madame Dttbarty**-7>w!/^ 
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him to fuftain it, becauie thofe efforts con- 
iiRed folely in intrigues. It was neceffary 
in France, if the king wifhed to be xnafler, 
that he (hould either reign himfelf, or permit 
fbmebody to reign in his place. Louis XV 
neither did the one nor the other. 

Another caufe of the (lability or deftruc- 
tion of all governments, confifts in the (late 
of the finances. The wars of Louis XIV, 
and thofe of Louis XY, but ftill more the 
enormous depredations which were com« 
mitted, annihilated the grand .principle on 
which the ftrength of kings and the tran- 
quillity of nations is founded. 

Plutarch faid many years ago, " No- 
things is more likely to produce diforders in 
a fiate, than to render the public revenue 
the prey of favour, rather than the rccom- 
penfe of fervices.*' 

In this point of view, the abufes that had 
taken place were carried to extremes. The 
adminiftration of the finances had ^hecome 
a Jdflid of Pbaraob table. Every con- 
trollerTgeneral brought along with him his 
bank, that is to fay, his proje6ts for fuck* 
uig rthe blood of the people. The moment 
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he broke another was ready to fupply his 
place. The courtiers fported with miDif- 
ters ; they made or unmade them, juft as it 
was likely to enfure their plunder ; and they 
themfelves defpifed a government which 
they could difturb at their pleafure, by the 
placing or difplacing of their own puppets. 

No conftitutional body exifted which 
could bridle thefe dilapidations. The par- 
liaments indeed affected the fuperintendance 
of them ; but they were either bought over, 
or their vain remonflrances were ridiculed; 
and when they gave any degree of trouble 
to Louis XV, he was accuftomed by means 
of his chancellor Maupeou to diflblve them, 
and create new judicial magiftrates, imder 
the name of fuperiour councils. 

The nobility did not form a body. The 
clergy conftituted afeparate republic, from 
vrhich Jree gifts were exa^ed. Some pro- 
yinces enjoyed flates, but the moment they 
prefumed to employ juft remonftrances, they 
were treated as rebels. The people were 
confidered as nothing. Public evils were 
at their full height. For the laft twenty 
years a general bankruptcy had been an-* 
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nounced. The abW Terry, the moft 
wicked and the moft able of the controllers- 
general of that rdgn, had the impudent 
honefty to aflert that it was indifpeniable. 
Louis XV dared not to attempt it. Plunged 
into an abyfs of apathy and debaucheryt he 
deemed himfelf extremely happy in putting 
oflF the evil hour by heaping debts upon 
debts, without caring what might become 
of hisfucceflbr. 

A death worthy his debauchery, at length 
difembarrafled France of him, and placed 
bis grandibn, the unfortunate Louis XVI, a 
prince deferving of a better fate, on the 
throne. Never did a monarch commence 
his career with purer intentions, or was 
worfe feconded, more betrayed, or more 
thwarted. The moral virtues, goodnefs, 
juftice, economy, moderation, and the mod 
precious of all, a diftruft of his own inex- 
perience, and the mediocrity of his talents : 
thefe qualifications pierced through the de- 
ficiencies of a very negligent education, and 
even of a very clownifh perfon. 

The firft ftep taken by him, with an in- 
tention truly praifeworthy, was to fummon 
B 3 to 
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to his afTiftance an old man of eighty^ 
fofirtcriy-pofrdTed of great talents, and an 
able toinifter, whdm twenty years of exile 
ought to have cured of the vices of a 
court. This miferable man has proved the 
deftru6tion of his mafter, who had fek<ft- 
ed him for his Meator; he now proved as 
much attached to frivolity and buffoonery, 
a» he hid been during his youth ; he fur* 
rounded him with a frivolous courts led 
aftray a young queen, who poflefTed a great 
charafier^ amL to whofe way of thinking he 
might have givea a better dire6iion ; feduced 
the king's brothers by his complaifance for 
their prodijgality, and completed the fcheme 
of ruining France, and of rendering its go- 
vernment defpicable. 

This is the man who opened the fatal 
box, whence all the calamities and crimes of 
Frenchmen have iflued. Unhappy Louis, 
unfortunate gueen, it was Maurepas nvho 
was the original caufe of your martyrdom I 
If he had poffeiTed a heart, if be had been 
penetrated with the extent of the duties 
which the confidence of a young monarch 
impofed upoa hira, you would have fHll 
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funrived; and if Fiancee kad not po&i&d a 
conltitatton^ at le%^ it^ government would 
haTO refumcd its Aignitf^ and the people 
would hav« UeflSedi the Afeotor oS a jgood; 
feiiigJ ;» . . 

His death would have been a public be« 
nefit, if in this fi^eUe and'corrapted court 
dtere had been one^ worthy nun, whoot 
Louis XVI eoold have oppd&d to the toiv 
rem of depfiaviiy jwd we^knefe, which then 
ibook^ a^d was^ Sofin aboqfe t9 overtunni hii 
throne. ThHrty-rei^t nainifters^ who. in the* 
ipace gig* fo^rtten yearsrtravccfed the totter-- 
io^ qdifise Qi iit»mQntTQhy, gave a finifli^i^ 
icg blow to itfit fbutndatiooa. Necker had 
the courage tQ f 2(poi« himfelf to the pre* 
mieri|uip» He pqSkffod honeft inteatiooa^ 
and fome tal^ms : bu| he was a foreigner* 
uttorly uaacquaiot«d wtt^ F.rancq j it would 
have been necelTary fox him either to have 
been a prince of the blood, or one of the 
tnoft noble cqfis in the lungdQm» in order to 
have combated, with fuccefs, perfonal inte- 
reft, infbtence, knavery, avarice, and all the 
pafiions which ercded an impenetrable bar** 
lier between him and his mafter. The two 
B 4 grand 
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grand fupports of government, terrour and 
dignity, were alfo wanting. Although below 
the univerfal enthufiafm he infpired, he was 
yet above the general contempt with which 
he was covered diiring the l^ft moments of 
his miniftry. 

Louis XVI during his whole reign was 
the fport of thofe very, perfons whom he 
mod loved. Not being able to inculcate 
real vices, they contrived to infpire hira 
with factitious ones, fueh as anger and the 
love of wine. But they employed a ftill 
more terrible weapon to difgrace him : this 
was ridicule. To this may be added the 
blunders and the follies committed by the 
higher ranks of the court, the procefs about 
the necklace *, and a variety of fcandalous 
anecdotes ; in (hort, the black cloud of fcora 
was colleding over the royal heads. The 
ilorm at length burft, and then there was 
not a fingle man to be found in that court 
who had the courage to facrifice himfelf to 

* The author here sUlud^ to t|ie famous ftory of the 
diamond necklace, in which the queen, cardinal de Ro-. 
han, and a female adventurer called the counted de If 
Motte, were implicated.— Troir/I 
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&ve this good prince. All fled» abandoned 
him^ and carried into a: foreign land their 
complaints and their rage, and thus in- 
creafed that tempeft to which they per- 
mitted him to expofe himielfi alone and 
unattended, 

Louis was deftitute of forethought. The 
purity of his own mind made him feek out 
remedies for the calamities pf his fubjeds. 
After having abolifhed' flatute labour * and 
the torture ; after having endeavoured to at* 
tain a great naval force by the conftruAion 
pf a fea-port; after haviog eftablifhed eco- 
nomyt.as far as in him lay, by great changes 
In his domeftic and military houfehold, he 
thought to complete all by convoking the 
nation^, not, like his predeceflTors, to deceive 
and opprefs, but to confult with it, like the 
good father of a family, relative to the 
wounds of the (late. The nation had al- 
ready anticipated him by ftudying thofe fubi- 
jedts with which it had hitherto but little 
occupied its attention. 

The American war did not form great 
generals, but the young men employed in 

* Les corvefs. 
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it, had an opportunity of examining a new 
people^ who were governed by a fage confti- 
tiuioii. Their heads became giddy; They 
brought home ill digefted. ideas, and wifli« 
wag to aidapt' them to the national genius, 
they fet on fire, and h'ghtcd up a vokano 
which has covered' with ruins and with rub- 
bi(h this knd of happinefs* 

The phlegm and fagacity of the Ameri* 
cans was wanting ; had they poffefTed thefe^ 
thofe modem legiflators might have proved 
ufeful. 

Louis began his r6ign by refealUhg the 
parliaments, and he proved by this that 
be was not afraid of remonflrances. But 
Brienne, a (huffling, weak, and perfidious 
minifter, followed the fleps of his pcedecef* 
Ibrs, and excited by a keeper of the feals, as 
great a Marplot, and more hot headed than 
himfelf, iffued out lettres de cachet againft the 
parliament of Paris in 1787, which ierved 
no other purpofe than to difcover the weak- 
nefs of the court, and enlighten the people. 
Brienne and Lamoignon were indeed facri« 
ficed, but the evil was irreparable. 

Soon after this the quarrels of Necker and 
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Calonne developed the rayftferious fcicnce of 
the finaiKes, and all the world then fpoke, 
wrote, and reflected oa the principles of go« 
vcnsineiyt, and it b^a to be perceived^ 
thai they muft feek I6a<ewh«rc clfe ftr re* 
iburces againft the cvHs with which their 
awA' was ovef whelmed* 

The difgraee of Necker completed the 
fmlMic chagrin. The nation was rA this cn^ 
tieal ftate'Xvhert Loms and! his' miniflefs 
cadRdd htfr in to their affiflance. 

Calonne h^d procured the di%race of 
Neekei, anrf the attachment of the public 
for the latter rendered the part of his fuc^ 
ceffor ftill more difficult to be fuftamcd ; he 
diiplayed miach ability, many refources, and 
above aKi, wis very djtfittg ; but did he poC- 
{ik ihofe virtues which infpire confidence ? 
He drew up a grand plan of the finances in 
four icparare memoirs; it is faid that the 
two laft, which they did not give him time 
to make fufficiently known, are well exe- 
cuted. 

He was stfraid to convene the ftatcs gene- 
ral. The Goiirt had already committed a 
great errour pefpcfting this conftitutional re- 
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fource; it had employed feveral writers to 
fearch into the origiot the powers, and the 
rights, of thofe affembiies. The parliament, 
on being confulted, had pronounced that it 
was neceflary to conftitute them according 
to the model of 1 6 14, the laft which were 
held in France, and in which the nation 
was tricked ; but the parliament had been 
then reprefented in a body like the three 
orders, add this felfiih deciiion made it lofe 
the confidence of the nation, which hence^ 
forth began to contrive the means of anni- 
hilating a corps which in fuch an important 
matter was inurdy fwayed by it$ own pre- 
tenfions. 

Calonne, hoping to be able to get his fyf- 
tem adopted in an aflembly of notables, was 
refolvcd to elude the defperate remedy of af- 
(embling the ftates general. His erroneous 
calculations turned to his own difadvantage, 
and produced his difgrace, Necker was re- 
called; he owed every thing to the favour 
of the people, and he was defirous to prove 
his gratitude, and thus render their attach* 
mcnt permanent. He accordingly procured 
the famous deciiion relative to the double 
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reprefentation of the third eftate, and it was 
under all thefe unfavourable auipices that 
the ftates general of 1 789 commenced their 
operations. The court perceived that it was 
undone. The hiftory of the revolution will 
detail all the blunders which it committed 
with a defign to retard its ruin^ and which 
ferved no other purpofe than to precipitate 
it headlong, and render its fall more terri- 
ble. Dumouriez has never had either time 
or ability to fearch into thefe fads, and he 
is aow writing merely his own hiftory. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the devolution of 1789. 



Duiii'NG tb;e journ^ of the count 
d'Artoi8 to Cherbourg ia 17S6, Dumouriee 
4aAd contfa^ed aa /iatimacy with the count 
de Vaudreuil, the favourite of that prince, 
and his old acquaintance at college, to whom 
he had given apartments in his own houfe. 
Their different habits and profeffions in life 
had feparated them until then, and they 
were now happy to meet once more. Vau- 
dreuil pofTefTed.a good heart, confiderable 
talents, and a great attachment for the count 
d'Artois, a very amiable prince, who flood 
in need of nothing but wholefome advice- 
Dumouriez being at Paris during the win- 
ter of 1788-9, wifhed to make ufe of Vau- 
dreuirs credit, on purpofe to influence his 
opinions. Mirabeau, whofe villany was only 
equalled by his genius, had joined the popu- 
4 lar 
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lar party with a delign to avenge himfelf on 
the court, which by its frequent kttr^s de 
cacbit was rather blamable in fhielding him 
from the juft rigours of the hw^ than in 
punifhing his crimes. 

He forefaw that the people, in the h^uids 
of a man of this defcription, who pofiefied 
an aftonifhing power of (peech, would be- 
come a terriUe inftrument, if a rampart were 
not cq)pofed to him. A puerile difpute at 
this time divided the court. They intrigued 
about the igrand buliners of the nation, as 
they were formerly accuftomed to do about 
trifles. Neither the parliaments, nor the no« 
bility, nor the clergy, nor the good third 
eftate, dreamed of forming a coalition to 
humbk, or at leaft to balance the factious : 
notwithfianding this the ftates general were 
rdblved upon, and Mirabeau^ who had ac- 
quired the confidence of the duke of Orleans, 
and \pf his means of the populace of Paris, 
was about to become the head of a formida- 
ble iparty. 

Dumouriez wifhed for the convocation 
of the ftates. general; he had no manner 
of doubt but the nation w^s fufficiently 
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enlightened, not to permit itfelf to be 
frightened or deceived; he thought that, 
confcious of its own power, it would bring 
about a great reform, and produce the re- 
generation of France by conftituent laws, 
which would henceforth preclude the fa- 
vourites of our kings from replunglng the 
monarchy into thofe frightful extremities, 
which forced Louis XVI to throw himfelf 
into the arms of his people. He hoped that 
the choice of the provinces, in the ele£tion 
of their deputies, would fall on intelligent, 
liberal, and free minded men, pofTefled of 
honeft intentions; and that thus, either 
Mirabeau would be excluded, or a6l; only 
the part of an intriguing adventurer. 

But the more he refleftcd on the force and 
the wifdom of that afTembly, the more he 
was alarmed for the conduft of a frivolous, 
unthinking, and prefumptuous court, that 
dreaded nothing fo much, in the new order of 
things, as the diminution of its expeqfes, the 
ceflation of pillage, and the annihilation of 
abufes, which it coniidered as connedled 
with its very exigence ; a court debafed by 
Its puerilities^ which were exaggerated by the 
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ttftivity of calumny> deftitute of the proper 
idea of its own weaknefs when put in com- 
petition with twenty-fix millions of men ; 
divided into parties, which kept up no com« 
munication with each other; and abufing 
the good nature of its chief, whom it did 
not fufficiently refpcft; In fliort, he trem- 
bled led this court (hould precipitate the 
ruin of the monarchy by dcfpotic meafures 
which would irritate the nation, and force it 
into the mofl fatal extremities. He accord* 
ingly predidlcd a civil war, (hort indeed in 
refpedl to its duration, which would annihi- 
late the court, but which, very unfortu- 
nately, would at the fame time enfure the 
dedrudion of the monarch. 

Replete with thefe fears, he iblicited an 
interview with Vaudreuil, to whom he un- 
burdened his mind, and anticipated all the 
dangers of the king, if he were not pre- 
fented to the eyes of the aflembled nation^ 
furrounded with all the attributes of majefty. 
Vaudreuil was of the fame opinion. 

It was neceflary to begin by putting a 
flop to the divifions that rent the court afun- 
der, fo that by its reunion it might affume 
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greater dignity and infpire more confidence, 
in order that the nobility, the clergy, the 
parliitnent, and the found part of the na«* 
lion, which at that period was the moft 
numerous, might rally around the throne, 
and fupport it againft the faAious, who 
ftrove to overwhelm the monarchy, inftead 
of fixing it on a conflitutional bads. Vau- 
dreuil, who felt 4 great perfonal attach- 
ment for the count d'Artois, agreed to every 
thing. This prince was at variance with 
the queen, ^nd Mori/ieur' was not only em- 
broiled with heir majefty, but alfo with the 
count d'Artois, 

Durnouriez obferved to Vaudreuil that it 
became the count d'Artois, who had the re« 
putation of great franknefs, to m^ke the firft 
advances t6 the queen, its this Would un* 
doubtedly produce at the fatne time a re^ 
conciliation on the part of Monfieur, aAd 
thus'create a general coalition in favour of 
the king. Vaudreuil accordingly dfCV^ up i 
plan difiated by Dumouriefc, in which the 
cottdufl that prince bught to adopt was 
pointed out, and even the fpeech which hi 
was to nlake oA feeing the queen. Vau'^ 
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dreuil told him two days afterwards^ that 
this negotiation had mifcarried. 

Dumouriez had alfo ant)ther fubjed of 
difquietude, and that was relative to the 
choice of the place in which the ftates-gene^ 
ral were to be aflembled. Paris began al* 
ready to difcover many fymptoms of fer- • 
mentation. That city, like all very popu- 
lous capitals, was the centre of corruption 
and intrigues. If the ftatcs-gencral were to 
meet there, they might either be influenced 
by the gold and the arts of a court unac- 
quainted with any other fpring of adion, or 
divided into violent and irreconcileable par- 
ties by means of the fedious. The fame 
dangers exifted at Vcrfailles, where the court 
neither governed by terrour, nor by dignity. 
He was alfo convinced that this court, when 
too harrowly examined, would infpire (corn 
in an aflembly inverted with an enormous 
power, and that the weaknefs of the means 
adopted to paralize its deliberations, could 
only irritate them. 

He fpoke on this fubjedl to Mr. de Male- 

fherbes, formerly a miniftcr, but who had 

refigned his funAions on purpofe to live like 
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a philofopher^ and who has fince abail'* 
doned his retreat for the mofl noble of all 
duties, that of prefenting himfelf as the de- ' 
fender of the unfortunate Louis. This en- 
lightened man was convinced of the juftice of 
thefe obfervations, and took upon him to bring 
over Laluzerne, the minifler of the marine, 
who was his nephew^ to the fame way of 
thinking. Dumouriez, on the other hantd, 
agreed to make his fears known to Mr. dc 
Montmorin, the minifter of foreign affairs, 
with whom he was well acquainted, and 
who poffeffed much of the king's confidence, 
having been brought up along with him* 
They pointed out Bourges, or Tours, which 
are both central fituations; and they added, 
that, it w^s neccflary during the feffion of 
the ftates, that the court (hould rcfide at 
four or five leagues diftance from the af- 
fembly. 

Their efforts were ufelefs. The royal 
family, the court, the minifters themfelves, 
were biafTed by their habits, their plcafures, 
and their intrigues, in favour of Verfaillcs 
and Paris. 

By the moft fallacious of all calculations, 

they 
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they deemed thcmfelves ftronger there than 
in the provinces; they imagined that the 
grandeur of a court would dazzle the depu- 
ties, and that Its politics would direft them. 
Montmorin announced it as a vidlory, that 
he had at length been able to obtain thecon* 
vocation of the ftates at Vcrfailles. At the 
moment when he fpoke thus, there were but 
few perfons prcfent. Dumouriez, who was 
one of them, could not forbear from fighing 
aloud before madame de Montmorin and the 
chevalier de Coigny, at the anticipation of 
the misfortunes which he forefaw. The 
minifter was not at all pleafed with his con- 
duct, and this circumftance occafioned a cool-* 
ncfs to take place between them. He re- 
turned no more to Vcrfailles, as he from 
that moment regarded all thofe who reigned 
there, as fo many imprudent children who 
were playing with live coals that would 
fooner or later fet the houfe on fire. 

The king and his brothers, although Aill 
young, had yet arrived at the age of maturi- 
ty, but they had not one friend about their 
perfons capable of infpiring them with foli4 
refledlions, or inculcating that grave and 
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prudent conduft, fo neceffary in critical cir- 
cumftances. Courtiers endeavour to pro^ 
long the youth, and even the infancy of 
princes, becaufc their credit is augmented 
in proportion to the frivolity, the fiUinefs, 
and the futile pleafures of their maders. 
The moment a prince becomes a matt^ he 
may have friends, but he has no longer 
favourites. 

^ A great queftion at this time agitated Pa- 
ris, and was difcuiled every where, more ef- 
pecially in a fociety much frequented by 
Dumcuriez« This fociety was compofed of 
the two young Crillons, fons to the conqueror 
of Mahon J the elder had been his companion 
at college, and with the younger he had 
formed an acquaintance in Spain. Another 
friend of the fame date, prince Emanuel de 
Salm-Salm, was a member of this club, as 
were alfo the duke de Liancourt, Kerfaint, 
and feveral others; all of them have been fincc 
members of the national aiTembly, 

This important queflion was relative to 
the manner of voting. Some were for vot- 
ing by poll; and they were in the right, if 
they meant the dates general to prove ufe- 

fuK 
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ful. Others were for voting by orders; It 
was this manner of voting that had rendered 
aU the preceding aflemblies abortive, becaufe 
the pobility and the clergy participating in 
the profits derived from exifting abufes, and 
the court being able to influence them by 
means of benefices and penfions, the third 
cftate muft have always been in a minority, 
as it would have been but one againft two. 

Dumouriez, with a defign to elucidate this 
quedion, compofed a pamphlet entitled^ 
*• The inftrucftions of a balliage which will 
not fend deputies to the flates general." He 
affixed to it as a motto a Socratic argument 
which decided in favour of the voting by poll 
by throwing ridicule on the queftion itfelf. 
Here follows the motto. ** How ihall they 
vote, to decide how they ought to vote? Shall 
they vote by orders, to afcertain if they be to 
vote by poll? or (hall they vote by poll, to 
decide if they be to vote by orders?" This 
little trafl confided of forty pages. He add- 
ed to it the fpeech of a deputy at the opening 
of the affembly, and a plan for the divifion of 
the afi!embly itfelf into feveral chambers, to 
facilitate its immenfe labours relative to all 
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parts of the government, in order to regene- 
rate it upon a conftitutional and folid founda- 
tion, which in the end would become the 
fundamental law and the invariable fupport 
of the monarchy. 

The elder Crillon, a virtuous man, and re- 
plete with afFedtion for his country and his 
king, caufcd twelve hundred copies of this to 
be printed, and diftributcd them among the 
members of the ftates on their convoca- 
tion. 

Dumouriez fet off foon after for Cher- 
bourg, keeping up however an intimate cor- 
refpondence with this Crillon* The two bro- 
thers formed part of the forty-feven members 
of the nobility who firft united themfelves to 
the third eftate at the opening of the ftatcs ge- 
neral, and who were accompanied by a part 
of the lower clergy. The petty intrigue of 
the court, which prevented the re-union 
of the orders, was ftill more clumfy than cri- 
minal. If thofe member^ of the nobility and 
the clergy had not adopted the plan of rejoining 
it, the third eftate, which of itfelf compofed the 
moiety of the whole national reprefentation, 
had determined to open the feffion without 

them. 
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them. This fchifm would have inftantly 
produced the overthrow of the monarchy. 

The condud of the third eftate during the 
courfe of this whole year, was prudent^ nobi^ 
and moderate ; for it is to be obferved that all 
its decifions were then fage and circum* 
fped) and that it was with the nobility and the 
clergy that thefuppreffion of all their own rights 
and privileges originated, on account of the 
reciprocal ill will of the two orders towards 
each other, as alfo the declaration of the 
rights of man. As it was the abufe of this 
declaration which produced all the evils of 
France, Dumouriez will here detail the ob- 
jections which he unfuccefsfully made to 
this imprudent adt, which originated with 
La Fayette and the other aukward imitators 
of the American legiflators; whofe intentions, 
however, and more efpecially La Fayette's, 
were pure. This declaration forms the natural 
bafis of all human focieties. They were only 
deficient in point of fkill as to the application; 
they were unacquainted with their own na- 
tion; they pofTeiTed zeal and imagination; 
and they were mifled by metaphyficians 
^^ually unexperienced with themfelves. But 
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ilrrours of this kind are produdtive of terri- 
ble confequences. 

The French until this period, more e(pe- 
cially in the provinces, had never employed 
their thoughts on the fubjedl of government* 
Diicontented, bccaufe they were oppre{tcd> 
they naturally languiftied for a change ; their 
attention was wholly taken up with the no- 
mination of deputies, the depofitaries of all 
their confidence; it belonged to them to 
create a good cortftitution, and to ena6l good 
laws. No one contcfted the rights of the 
pfbple, for they exercifed them in all their 
plenitude in this very national aflembly; it 
was therefore unneccflary to give them aqy 
preliminary knowledge of the rights of man^ 
and the impetuous charcdler of their vokanic 
nation rendered its promulgation infinitely 
dangerous. 

Dumouritz in one of his publications com- 
pares it to the Eleufinian myfteries. Know- 
ing what a bad ufe the French would make 
of it, he faid that it was firft neceflary to 
trace out to every individual of regenerated 
France, from the king to the indigent citi- 
zen, the exad knowledge of his duties, which 

were 
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were to be elucidated by means of good laws 
teaching him how to fulfil them ; that they 
might afterwards, if they fo chofe, make the 
nation acquainted with the rights by means 
of which the legiflators had operated in its 
name ; that the conflitution ought to be an 
edifice regular in its architedure, of which 
the declaration of rights was only the fcaf-« 
folding ufed in the conflrudlion ; and that 
when the building was finiflied, it was un- 
ncce/Tary to prefent the nation the plan of 
this fcafFolding, which ought indeed no Ion* 
ger to fubfift; that, in ftiort, if they confider- 
ed the declaration of rights as the introduc- 
tion to the conflitution, it would be like 
placing the book before the preface; that 
fuch had been the conduft of the Americans, 
whom they wifhed to hold up as modelsi 
that it was not until after having laid down 
the duties of man, that they had chalked out 
his rights I that, if the declaration of rights 
preceded the enaiftion of the laws, a cefifation 
of government would neceffarily enfue, and 
a confufion which would produce a dan-> 
|erOQS influence on the aflembly itfelf, and 

render 
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render its labours precipitate and imper- 
fed. 

It might have been fairly faid that this 
nvas the voice of one crying aloud in the defert. 
The vanity of the mctaphyficians, the wits, 
and the novices in legiflation, miflcd them. 
The declaration appeared ; it was interpreted 
in a wrong fenfe by the people, who con- 
founded i\it\x force with their rights^ and the 
anarchy became univerfal. 

Another queftion, equally fatal with the 
former, alfo divided men's minds in the courfe 
of this year — it was that of ^ the veto. Du- 
mouriez will here alfo detail the ohjedions 
which he unfuccefsfully drew up on this oc-. 
cafion. The veto was the moft dangerous 
privilege they could beftow upon the king; 
it might be confidered as his death-warrant, 
although it was then impoffible to difcover 
the whole extent of the danger. 

** Either the king was inverted fimply 
with the executive power; and in that 
cafe he fhould not exercife a prohibitory 
right in the confedion of laws, as he him- 
felf ought to fubmit to them, and his power 
ought to extend no further than their execu- 
tion : 
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lion : or, he was to be allowed a co-Iegi{la*» 
tivc authority, and then it was not a prohi- 
bitory right which they ought to grant him, 
fiDr he ought to anticipate in the enaction of 
the laws with the ftates general or the con- 
ilituent affcmbly. The honour of a nega-- 
five was nothing elfe than to confide arms 
to his hands, of which he might make an ill 
\ife by preventing the enading of laws, or a 
fource of difcord between him and the legif- 
lators ; and as the latter were invefted with 
all the authority of the nation^ he mufl al- 
ways be overcome in fo unequal a conteft; 
the veto was therefore an illufory right, a 
fnare ^read for the monarch/* The court 
imagined it had gained every thing by ob- 
taining this viiftory. It had accordingly pur* 
chafed Mirabeau, and many other members, 
and this corruption completed the general 
ruin* 

Dumouriez need only to have become a can- 
didate, to have been eledled a member of the 
conftituent afTembly. His friends prefTed 
him, and in all probability he would have 
fucceeded, if he had prefented himfelf at Li- 
zieux, as the reprefentative of the claims of 

the 
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the marchioncfs du Belloy^his mother-in-laur^ 
^ho poflfefled two lordfhips in that canton. 
He rcfufcd to comply, 

ift, Becaufe he did not think himfelf fuf- 
ficiently qualiiied ; 

And 2dlyi Becaufe he was attached to a 
tranquil (late of life, and his command at 
Cherbourg. 

He at that period hoped that the conftitu- 
ent aflembly would be able to regenerate 
France. In this cafe he expedled to fucceed 
in his plans relative to Cherbourg, the works 
of which he was dcfirous to fee refumcd, 
and executed on a grand fcale. 

He even drew up feveral memorials or^ 
this fubje(f^^ which he tranfmitted to h^s old 
friend Latouche, a captain in the navy, who 
was unfortunate enough to become chan**- 
celior of Orleans, and a member of the 
conftituent afTembly, and of the marine 
committee. 

Dumouriee was alfo afraid left his re(i« 

donee with the afTembly (hould have been 

made a pretext for difmiffing him from his 

command. He had formed himfelf this 
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jdylum at Cherbourg, and he wifhed to pre-^ 
ferve it, not then forefeeing that an epoch 
vrould foon arrive, when no Frenchman 
could poiTefs any certain home in his unhap- 
py country. 

He contented himfelf therefore with draw- 
ing up inftruAions for the deputies of the no- 
bility of Cotentin, His friends to whom he 
cntrufted them having communicated thefe 
papers, they were rejeded with difdain, be- 
caufe he propofed that the nobility them- 
felves fhould make an offer to facrifice thofe 
pecuniary privileges, of which they were foon 
about to be deprived. Other balliages were 
more reafonable -, and, among the reft, that 
of Beauvais, directed by the count de Cril- 
lon. ♦ 

As foon as it was known that he had 
compofed thefe inflru£tions, the nobility 
determined never to pardon him ; he Was 
fuppofed to be attached to the popular 
party, and this was then reckoned a crime. 
They confidcrcd him as a foldier of fortune^ 
and even as a plebeian, becaufe when he be« 
came a general officer he negle£led to af- 
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fume any title like the reft of his brethren, 
and that from mere careleffnefsj for haying 
DO children, he had never been at the pains 
to tell the world whether he were a noble 
or not. 
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CHAP. III. 

Dijiurbances in Norman^. Revo/i at Cbet'^ 
bwrgt 1789. 

All the legal authorities throughout 
France had ceafed; there was no longer 
any government. The parliaments neither 
dared to reprefs licenfe, nor to diftribute 
juftice. The intendants and their delegates 
were not only deprived of their fundlions,- 
but the greater part of them had fled, dread- 
ing the vengeance of the people. The go- 
vernors, the commanders of provinces, and 
thofe fuperintending particular diftridts, ftill 
exercifed a fmall degree of authority over 
the garrifbns, becaufe the army was yet 
undecided as to the part it fhould a£t. It 
however coniifted, even including the ofiicers, 
rather of rcvolutionifts than rbyalifts, and 
every town for its own defence had formed 
a municipal council which pfccarioufly 
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United and exercifed all kinds of power 
whatever. France in every thing refembled 
the Achxan league^ except in this, that 
there was no agreement between the cities 
and the provinces. 

Th^ court and conftituent afTembly were 
at open war; they endeavoured mutually 
to annoy one another^ and each party had 
fent agitators into the provinces, who ftirred 
diem up fbmetimes for the one, and fome- 
times for the other. The grand fecret for 
alarming the people, and feducing them to 
commit excefies, was to terrify them with 
the idea of a famine, and to produce a par- 
tial fcarcity, either by pillaging the maga« 
zines and the markets, or by arrefting and 
maltreating the corn favors, and dealers in 
grain. 

It was in this ftate that he found Nor- 
mandy. The duke de Harcourt remained 
about the king's perfon; the duke de 
Beuvron, his brother, commanded in his 
ftead. The latter nobleman, lofing hia 
fenfes at the lead commotion, and throwing 
himfelf into real dangers by precipitate mear 
fures, had the imprudence to caufe three 
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gibbets to be ereded at Caen^ to which ccr« 
tain wits belongiog to the popular party; 
who then braved every thing, attached three 
porringers full of milk^ with this infcription : 
« milk for the cats/' 

He was furrounded by two or three gene- 
ral officers^ who endeavoured to prevent him 
from the commiflion of many palpable 
follies. Dumouriez was admitted into the 
council^ and as it was known that he was 
beloved by the people, he received letters of 
command for the whole of Lower NoN 
mandy. 

He travelled from town to town^ and 
from market to market, making ufe of all 
poliible means of conciliation, yet fomc-* 
times employing troops for the purpofe of 
elcorting convoys of provifion, and eftabli(h« 
iog tranquillity* By thefe means he fo far 
iucceeded in regaining the public confidence^ 
that the circulation of corn from city to 
dtyt and even from one province to another, 
was refumed. He caufed grain to be pur-* 
chafed in England, and making ufe of the 
kingfs fifhing-fmacks which were at Cher- 
bourg» he was enaWc4 to fend provifion by 
D 2 means 
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means of the rivers as far as Stl L^, which 
is a central pointy whence he diftributed 
it throughout the whole of the Lower Nor- 
mandy. 

He every where found the people furious 
againft the duke de Beuvron, on account of 
the gibbets he bad eredted, and a procla** 
mation he bad ordered to be pofled up in 
Caen, prolubitiug the aflembling of the 
people, and commanding the troops, when 
they found five perfons aflembled together 
m the ftrcets to diiperfe them, and in cafe of 
refufal, to fire on them. The foldiers them-* 
felves murmured at this ill timed a(3 of au- 
thority, and fwore they would not execute it. 
' In (hort, he found the minds of all men 
fo irritated againft the duke, that he thought 
him&lf bound to intimate this circumilance 
to his brother, and folicit his return to re- 
fume the command. 

He himfblf however was nowhere in- 
fulted by the people, notwithftanding they 
had become exceedingly turbulent ; on the 
contrary, at his appearance, they were in- 
ftantly appeafed. Notwithftanding this, the 
agitators difplayed too much activity for 

him 
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f}im to be able to re-eftablifli a durable 
tranquillity. What occ&rred at Paris ia 
the months of June and July completed 
the derangement of all the meafures he had 
adopted on this fubje^t^. The difturbances 
about the grain ferved only as a ma(k for 
other defigns. 

The court wi/hed to annihilate the con- 
itituent aflemblys it^ on the other hand» was 
eager to arm and derive fupport from the 
people. A council of flate was held at 
Marly, the refult of which was to djfmifs 
M. Necker, who was then the idol of the 
French. Troops had been march^ to* 
wards Paris: foreign had been chofen in 
preference to native regiments, and the 
command had been given to the marfhal de 
Broglio. The governors of provinces were 
at the fame time fent to their refpedtivt 
poftsy becaufb commotions were expeded. 

A blind defpotifm had didated the itioft 
imprudent meafures. Not only Dumouries 
remained ignorant of all this, but although 
he was inticnately conmdted with the family 
of Beuyron, he was confider^d as z/u/picifigs 
ferfon^ merely on account of the j:efpe<^.;]^ 
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was held in by the people. In truth he had 
never concealed his fentiments. Every body 
was acquainted with his intimacy with the 
greater part of the forty-feven nobles, and 
his wifhes for, the reform of abufes ; he had 
alfo conftantly panegyrifed the pure inten- 
tions of Necker. 

On the loih of July, having appeafcd a 
fedition at Carentan, after having fcnt four 
companies of grenadiers and light infantry^ 
and two four pounders to the duke de Beuv- 
ron, becaufe he had good reafon to be afraid 
of the populace of Caen, he repaired to that 
nobleman's houfe, and there found more 
than fixty ladies, and double the number of 
nobles, all of whom afTunied a triumphant 
air. On his approaching the duchefs (he ex- 
claimed irery imprudently, in a loud tone of 
voice, •* Well, Dumouriez, you do not 
know the great news ? Your friend Necker 
IS difgraced^ the king will now reafcend his 
throne, and the affembly be ^iffolved ; your 
friends, the Jorty-Jeven^ arc perhaps at this 
very moment in the Baflillc with Mirabeau, 
Target^ imd a hundred more of the infolent 
orators of the third c^te; and moft af- 
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fiiredly the marfhal de Broglio is in Pans, at 
this very moment, at the head of 30,000 
troops/* 

^* So much the worfe, madam la iucheffe^ 
replied he, and taking the duke under the 
arm, carried him into his clofet« He then 
laid : ^' What madame de Beuvron has an- 
nounced, cannot occur without fpilling 
much blood, and if the king fhould fucceed 
in io violent a meafure, he is irretrievably 
loft ; but in the mean time you are detefted 
here, we are not the ftronger party ; depend 
but little on the troops, they will not fire 
upon the people, and your wife will cauie 
you to be maiiacred on account of her im- 
prudence.'' The duke, who was brave 
enough in the face of an enemy, but who 
did not poiTefs that {pedes of courage fo 
necefiary during popular tumults, was at 
firft intimidated; He called the duchefs; 
both of them fcold her; (he is affrighted; 
they return into the faloonj the former 
clamour is changed into a folemn Alence, 
and every body retires. 

The duke de Harcourt arrived next day. 

A couQcil was then held, at which the mar- 
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qujs d'Hautefeuille, a major-general^ afllftcd. 
|t was agreed, that the enterprize againfl: 
Paris, whatever turn it might take, could 
fiot but produce a dangerou^^; effed at Caen ; 
^4 fhat it was neceilary tp make the duke 
^c.^euyron withdraw infl^tly. They acr 
(prd^gly difpatched, hirto m the; courfe of 
that v^ry day tp Cherbourf^ where it was 
hop^ Xkft% hi? imprudejit c(^du A had not as 
yet rendere4 ^m pdious^ ^f\i where h<^ had 
^ batulion? at ^is- 4iippr^U o\k^ of which 
Cpqfifted pf the m^rin^ artillery. When he 
was :gonf! It was refoly^d that the two 
dpchpffes {hpuld re^r? immediately tP Har^ 
court, 

Dumouriez lodged with the inte^ant% Qi| 
jpurpofe to prote(3; hiti^t and to be hear the 
duke de Harcourt, whoip he had determined 
not to leave. This nobleman, more prudent 
and. referved than his brother, waited wkh 
great folicitude for intelligence from Paris, 
and at the fame time ^ffeded to wave the 
fub]e(ft. 

In the mean time Dumouriez was charged 
with the command of the troops, which 
confided of two b^^t^lioos of the regiment 
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<tf fiourbon infantry, four companies of light 
inhntrj and grenadiers, and one hundred 
and fifty men of the regiment of cavalry 
called the cowtrnffaire-genirali and he could 
add to this Uttle garrifon the burghers 
guard of more than two thoufand men, well 
clptbed and armtd» which altogether would 
be fufficient to defend the city againft the 
twQ terrible foburbs of Bourg^FAbbe and 
VmmceOesi thefis were filled with an im« 
menie pc^tilaitidn of the mofl indigent and 
feditious claia. 

The cafde of .Caen was every where de« 
fencdefs, and might be fcaled on all fides. 
The duke de Beuvron had been imprudent 
enough to mount fome cannon on rotten 
x^arriages, which tended ftill more to irritate 
the people. 

On the 1 2th the duke de Coigny arrived 
from Paris» and brought with him the plan 
of the diftribution of the troops under the 
marfhal de Broglio, around the capital. He 
had crowded his infantry into three or four 
little camps, very near the city ; his cavalry ' 
occupied the two plains of Grcnelle' and St« 
Denys, and his large artillery had already 
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arrived in the latter place. He had only 
thrown a garrifon of fifty Swifs Into the 
Baftille. Dumouriez inftantly told him» 
that if they perfevered in maintaining fo ab- 
furd and unmilitary a pdition, they would 
mod afTuredly be beaten ; that the defedion 
of the French guards ought to ferve as an 
example of the folly of placing the troops fo 
near the women of the town, the fedu6tion 
of gbod cheer, and the blandifliments of the 
Palais^rcyaf. He befought him immediately 
to tranfmit the following difpo(ition» and 
to prefs its adoption if it were ftill in time. 

i^. To garrifon the Baftille with a ma« 
jor-general and four battalions , who ought 
to occupy the arfenal as far as the river, and 
throw up a trench in their frontj to feparate 
them from the fuburb St. Antoine, and the 
quay. 

2^. To poft 500 men with cannon, in the 
ifle of Louviers, on purpofe to produce a 
crofs . fire, from the batteries there, at the 
Bafiille, and the arfenal, in cafe the people 
ihould attack them by the quays. 

3^. To poft fix battalions behind the firft 
divifion, with a corps of cavalry in the pe- 
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ninrula of St. Maur, occupying Vincennes, 
fo as to fuccour the Baftille« 

4^. To withdraw all the little camps of 
the cboffip de Mars^ the bois de Boulogne^ and 
the champs Elisie^ and afTemble them on the 
heights of St. Cloudy Serres^ and Meudon, 
with the river before them, and to entrench 
another corps of eight or ten thoufand men 
at St. Denys, continuing to occupy the two 
plains of St. Denys and Crenelle with the 
cavalry and huilars. 

By thefe means Paris would have been 
blockaded, and the king faved^ for the firft 
movement made by Dumouriez would have 
been to enfure the perfon of Louis XVL 

The duke de Coigny fent back his vakt 
de cbambre to Paris. Dumouriez is unac- 
quainted with the contents of his difpatcht 
having never feen him fmce. 

He purpofed to leave at Cherbourg, for 
guarding the works there, no more than the 
marine battalion, to afTemble at Caen the 
regiment of cavalry, eight battalions which 
were in Lower Normandy, and ten four 
pounders which had been gotten ready at 
Stt L6t to advance tow^ds Nantes, in cafe of 

need. 
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need. The duke d'Harcourt did not how* 
ever come to any dccifion; he ftill waited 
for news from the capital. 

On the 15th at night, intelligence at 
length arrived of the taking of the Baftille, 
the difperfion of the army; the flight of the 
princes and the marfhal de Broglio^ the 
triumph of the afTembly, and tht farced t^^ 
ftofation of Ncckcr to office. The duke 
was confounded ; he had buoyed himfelf up 
with the expedation of cotnplete fuccefs^ 
Not knowing how to ad, he propofed to 
Dumouriez to throw himfelf into the caftlfc 
of Caen with two battalions. The other 
reprefented that it was deftitute of provifion, 
every pofTible means of defence^ and even of 
water; and that, in addition to all this, the 
troops themfelves were not to be depended 
upon. He accordingly refiifed. 

In the mean time a number of emifllries 
arrived from Rouen and Paris, in order to 
prevail upon the inhabitants to take up arms. 
It was no longer a mob, but the whole pep^ 
pie, that now conceived the idea of a regu- 
lar infurredion, and came with the utmoA: 
tranquillity to the governour of the province, 
. 7 on 
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on purpofe to announce their refolution of 
forming themfelves into a regular militia. 
It was therefore become necelTary, as all op* 
pofition was in vain, to difplay the utmoft 
fortitude; but the duke, now overwhelmed 
with chagrin, was no longer able to keep up 
appearances. They prefented him with the 
three coloured cockade, forced him and all 
his houfehold to wear this patriotic emblem, 
and alfo diftributed a number of them among 
iSm troops. 

The people ftill continued to treat the 
duke with fbme regard, but they narrowly 
watched his condud; and he would not 
have been able to have left Caen had it not 
been for an urgent letter from Necker, which 
was the means of procuring him leave from 
the inhabitants to return to Paris. The 
duchefs alfo experienced much vexation at 
Harcourt, on the part of their vaffals, fo that 
flie chofe to leave that place and repair alfo 
to the capital, whence fhe accompanied her 
hufband out of France. 

Dumouriez had no longer any bufmefs at 
Gaen, where the vidory of the people pro- 
duced tranquillity. He fuffered much un- 

eafmefs, 
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cafincfs, however, relative to Cherbourg, 
where he had five or fix millions of livres 
depofited in three thefts, more efpecially 
as there were about feven or eight thou- 
fand ftrangers employed in the quarries, 
the magazines, and the works ftill carrying 
on in the harbour. Among thefe were many 
fufpicious perfons, and fome who had been 
formerly branded for crimes. 

During the former infurreftions the agi* 
tators fent from Paris had been diftinguifhed 
by means of their drefs, which confifted of a 
waiftcoat and troufers of ftriped canvas, and 
a round hat; thefe couriers of revolt were 
ftiled carabots. It was accompanied by a 
troop of this kind, that Bordier the comedian 
had ftirred up the populace at Rouen, where 
he was hanged. 

Particularly entrufted with the care of 
Cherbourg, and folicitcd by frequent letters 
from the different corporations, Dumouriez 
announced his intentions of repairing thither 
to the duke d'Harcourt, and inliflcd on the 
neceflity of his immediate departure. The 
intendant begged him to carry along with 
him his fubdelegate Guyard, to fave him 

from 
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from the refentment of the people i he zc^ 
cordingly admitted him into his carriage, and 
fet out on the 19th. 

On paffing through Bayeux, St. L69 and 
Carentan, he advifed the civil and military 
commanders no longer to oppofe an ufelefs 
refiftance to the formation of a national 
militia, but on the contrary to encourage 
it, and not only permit it to aflfemble with 
tranquillity, but even to render it formid« 
able, on purpofe to bridle the populace. 

There was an arfenal at St. L6 contain* 
ing fifteen thoufand mufkets ; he therefore 
made the municipal councU feel hbw ne- 
cel&ry it was, and bow nearly conne£led 
with the public fafety, that its national mi- 
litia ihould be compofed of refpe£lable citi- 
2ens, and commanded by peribns on whom 
they could rely, on purpofe to guard fo pre- 
dous a depofit. This town has always dif- 
tinguifiied itfelf by its wifdom; its infur- 
re£tion was rational ; its council and militia 
have been well chofen ; it has always kept 
up a good correfpondence with the military 
^mmanders; and it has long enjoyed an un- 
interrupted tranquillity. 

Thefe 
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Thcfc difpofitions having occupied the 
v^hole of the night of the ipth^ he arrived 
on the 20th at Cherbourg: it was full 
lime, intelligence of the decree for calling 
out the national militia had already arrived 
there ; this was brought by emiflaries, who 
ftirred up the workmen; the people were 
in a ftate of revolt ; the principal inhabi- 
tants were very uneafy, and they waited 
with impatience for the coming of general 
Dumouriez, whom eleven years refidencc 
had made them confider as a citizen, and 
even as the founder of the town. He fpent 
that evening with the duke de Beuvron; 
they converfed chiefly about the neceflity of 
refigning themfclves with a good grace to 
an infurreftion, which the leaft rcfiftancc 
might caufe to degenersfte into a fanguinary 
revolt. 

The moment he had returned to his own 
houfe, he received a deputation of the 
burghers, who announced to him, that iix 
the courfe of that day, they had prevented 
the people from flying to arms in a tu-^ 
multuous manner, under pretext of com- 
plying with the levy of the national militia^ 

that 
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that they had reprefented to their fellow 
citizens, that any extraordinary movement 
of the townfmcn, who could at moft mu.ler 
two or three thoufand ftrong, might pro- 
duce a ftill more dangerous one on the part 
of eight or ten thoufand men, who were 
employed in the quarries, the arfenals, &c. ; 
that not only the public money for paying 
thefe workmen, but their own private pro- 
perty, might become a prey to thefe ftran- 
gers, the moft of whom were unknown, and 
even fufpedcd ; that they had advifed them 
to wait the arrival of their general, whom 
they alfo confidcred as their father, and 
who would arrange the plan relative to the 
national militia in fuch a manner as would 
enfure the public tranquillity; that the peo- 
ple had not only adopted this opinion, but 
had unanimoufly appointed him commandant i 
that they were charged to wait upon him, 
and offer him this appointment, and they 
now fupplicated him not to refufc it. 

He felt that the public gooJ, and he him- 
felf would experience great danger, it he 
(hotrld rejcdl fo honourable a ftation ; more 
efpecially as it evinced the intirc confidence 
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of the people in hiin» notwithftanding his 
military rank, and his authority over a gar« 
rifon of more than three thoufand men. 
His acceptance, on the contrary^ would re« 
unite the whole power in his own hands, 
and enable him to bridle the excefles of the 
populace and the workmen. 

At break of day, he went and informed 
the duke of this oflFcr, who firft appeared to 
be very much fatisfied with it, but he after- 
wards difcovered much jealou fy on this ac- 
count. 

On the 2ift of July, at ten o'clock in 
the morning, the people aflembled in the 
church. Dumouricz dcfired the military 
commanders to hold the troops in readinefs 
in cafe of need, without however difcover* 
ing any uneafmefs, and he intimated his 
wilhes to the magiflrates that they alfo 
(hould afTemble at the fame time. In about 
an hour afterwards, the people having no- 
minated him commandant-general by acclama^ 
tion^ they fent deputies to wait on him; and 
icarcely had he entered the ftreet, when a 
great crowd ran before him carrying a na- 
tional flandard, which had been made in the 
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courfe of the preceding night, and on which 
they had embroidered the following <kyicQ : . 

VivTc librc, ou roourir*. 

The people condu6ted him to the cjiurthj 
where he was received by the clergy. Hp^in- 
vited the magiftrates to repair thithef, and 
as foon as this afTembly had acquired a ccr-^ 
tain degree of dignity, he caufed Olcncc to 
be proclaimed » and told them, that the arm- 
ing of the whole nation ought' to be tKe 
precurfor of order, and of liberty ; that 
having no external enemies, and their bre^ 
thren, the troops of the line, and citizens 
alio, profefling the fame principles as they 
did, they (hould confider thenilelves as armed 
againft robbers and anarchiiis alone; that 
they ought not to do any thing that was 
not enjoined by their legiflators affembled at 
Verfailles; that the difputes between the 
king and that auguft affembly had ceafed; 
that his perfidious counfcllors had either 
fled or been punifhed ; that the capital w^s 
calmi that the afTembly continued its la- 
bours with tranquillity; that they ought 

• Liberty or death.— 7ra»/I 
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to. fwear on:thtir new colours, in the prc- 
fenceof theGod of armiesv their magitirates, 
and their clergy ». .to,, tnain^tain furety and 
tranquillity at Cherbourg; that every irre- 
gular^ movement Would be a fedition, and a 
^r^me ^againft liberty; and that he himfelf 
how ■ fwore to make ufe of the authority 
which they, in the fulnefs of their confi- 
dence, had honoure^t. him with, to punifh 
with death every one who fliould difturb 
the public repofe. 

On this the oath was unanimoufly admi- 
nifteredi and received, and an account was 
drawn up of this ceremony, which was truly 
affedling. 

On their leaving the church, the com-- 
mandant-general invited all the citizens to 
accompany him, the magift rates, the clergy, 
and the colours, to the duke de Beuvron at 
the abbey, about half a mile from the town, 
where all the military had aflemblcd. They 
accordingly marched in proceffion without 
any arms, and the duke, accompanied by the 
officers, left the abbey, and came out to 
meet them. Dumouriez then addrefled him 
as follows : •* Af* le Duc^ I bring you the 

people 
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people of Cherbourg, who are about to arm 
themfelves for the defence of liberty, and 
the laws. They have chofen me for their 
commander; we appear in a body to afiurc 
you, that, convinced of the goodncfs < f your 
intentions for the glory and the happinefs 
of the French nation, we will execute youc 
orders with the utmod z^^l, and we will 
concur with the brave troops of the line in 
maintaining tranquility, proteflkigf pro- 
perty, and fupporting liberty." 

The duke made a very noble reply. 'He w^s 
then placed under the ftandard, and entered 
the town in company with th,^ commandant^ 
general, amidft univerfal joy, and general 
gladnefs. 

The utmoft calm reigned during the 
whole day; the people dilcovered a pure 
and a confiderate f^tisfadion ; all the prin- 
cipal perfons, all the corporations were fe- 
licitating c^ch oiher with the utmoft cor- 
diality, when, at fix o'clock in the evening, 
the women of the fuburbs and a few men 
affembled before the town houfe, and de- 
manded that the price of bread fliould be 
lowered. Dumouriez, on being informed of 
E 3 this 
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riSisf* e^ehf/'tnftantly repaired thither, and 
Aifcceedcd in diffipating the mob, by proving 
to them that bread, which was at only two 
fob and a half ftr pound, could not be fold 
cheaper wiffiout occafioning a great lofs to 
the farmers, who would thenceforth bring 
ho more corn to market ; and that by thcfe 
ine^ns they themfelves would produce a fa- 
mine. The agitators, who perceived that 
they had failed in their intentions, em- 
ployed another tricky in which they fuc- 
ceedfed better. 

The mayor of the town, whofe name was 
Garantot, united in his own perfon the two 
phcts of lieutenant de police^ and fubdelegate 
to the intendant. He was one of thofe per- 
fons who are ufually called gtKfdJort of people, 
that is to fay, men bufied rather in their 
own affairs, than thofe of their neighbours. 
He was extremely rich, flill more avaricious 
thah wealthy, and he bore very hard upon 
the people. He was fuppofed to have more 
than a hundred thoufand livres in ready 
money coni:eakd at home. 

A number of feditious perfons affembled 
before his houfe. Domouriez ran thither, 
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but while he was employed in faving it 
from pillage, another mob went and de- 
manded a diminution of the price of bread 
from the duke de Beuvron, and alfo the 
keys of the corn magazine. He was weak 
enough to comply with their folicitations. 

Such unexpeded fuccefs encouraged that 
band, whofe number increafed every mo- 
ment; and they at length forced their way 
into the cpurt before the mayor's houfe, 
where Dumouriez, who had mounted the 
fleps that led to the door, was haranguing 
the people, who lidened to him with com- 
plaifance, Thefe rogues however over- . 
whelmed him with injuries, told him that 
he was a traitor and an anftocrat^ who de- 
ceived them, and that the duke de Bcuvron, 
on the contrary, was a worthy man, who 
had liftencd to their jufl remonftr ^nces ; by 
t\'ay of proving this a huge Dutch Tailor dif- 
played the keys of the corn magazine. 

The lituation of Duniourie^s was at this 
moment very critical; he was only accom- 
panied by a ferjeant and four privates be- 
longing to the guard of the regiment de la 
Rtine^ whom he had brought to protedl the 
£ 4 houle, 
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houfe, an exempt of the marechaujjie^ two or 
three magiftrates (for poor Garantot was 
afraid to make his appearance), and four of- 
ficers who had followed him. He fefledted 
that if he yielded, he would lofe all his cre- 
dit, be reckoned a traitor, and become the 
firft vidim to the rage of the banditti. He 
therefore determined to Idl a rafh part, but 
it was the only one that was calculated to al- 
leviate his danger. 

He according exclaimed: " My chil- 
dren, if the duke de Beuvron has really or- 
dered the price of bread to be lowered, it 
fhall be inftantly complied with; but you 
are deceived by feditious men : behold the 
keys of your magazines in the hands of a 
foreigner!" 

He at the fame time fprung from the ftep 
on which he flood, burft through the crowds 
feized the Dutchman by the throat, and cried 
out, ** Rcftore the keys, villain, or you are a 
dead man !" The affrighted failor inftantly 
dropped the keys, which he entrufled to the 
officer of the guard, faying at the fame time 
to the people, ^* I am your father, and will 
be anfwerable lor the corn magazine; I will 
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in the mean time go and receive the orders 
of the duke de Beuvron, ' and I conjure all 
good citizens to guard this houfe until my 
return." 

** We confent to it/' they all replied, 
** but on condition that you bring the 
mayor with you, to iffue a proclamation for 
the fale of bread at two fols per pound." 

'* Very well, only fwear to me that you 
will do him no harm." 

•* Wc fwear/' 

He then repaired to the duke de Beuvron, 
who frankly confefTed the weaknefs he had 
been guilty of. Here was now no remedy : 
Garantot was brought from his lurking 
place. Dumouriez took hold of one arm, 
and Boifgelin, the fon-in-law of the duke de 
Beuvron, of the other, and they dragged him 
towards his own houie, in the fituation of one 
rather dead than alive. When they were 
within twenty paces, they beheld the popu- 
lace pillaging it. 

Pn this he delivered over Garantot to 
Boifgelin, with orders to proted him, and he 
ran to the alarm poft, which was very near, 
and whither he had fcnt a piquet of fifty 
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men* He marched with them towards the 
houfe. Among the plunderers were many 
ibldiers belonging to different regiments, dif- 
guifedlike workmen. The troops mucmured, 
refufed to obey their general, and officers, 
and fwore that they would not fire upon the 
|)eople. The pillage was accordingly com- 
pleted, and the foldiers, who laughed anddi-» 
verted themfclves with this event, permitted 
the rioters co pafs quietly along with the 
ftolen moveables. This troop of robbers, 
among whom were many women and fomc 
foldiers, confided of four or five hundred 
perfons. 

He then ordered tbe general * to be beaten. 
As he had before defignated their rclpcdlive 
ftations, the different corps inftantly repaired 
to them : but the foldiery ftill alFerted that 
they would not interfere, and their inadivity 
appeared to encourage the banditti. 

The national militia was in exiflence, and 
it alone could have put a flop to the difor- 
der, but it was neither organifed, armed, nor 
divided into companies s all its members 

* A particular beat of drum, by which all the infantry 
arc affcmblcA— 7r»»/; 
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thcrefbrt (hut thcmfclves up at home^ to en- 
fore their owii fafcty. The town remained 
in this ftate of confafion during fouf whoM 
days, and it happened, very luckily^ that th^ 
workmen did not interfere. 

At length about ten o'clotk on the mortk^ 
ing of the fourth day, fevcral of the inhabi^^ 
tants refumed courage, and provided them-^ 
felves with arms ; the ^Idiers then began td 
be aChamed, and they faid that if the citi- 
zens would march at their head, they would 
foon put the bafiditti to flight. They were 
partly in the right ; they themfehres could 
not make the proper di(Hnftion, and they 
were not inclined to fire on the true citi* 
sens. 

The mob was then pillaging the third 
houfe ; but it is to be obferved, that their 
criminal a£is had been hitherto exercifed oh 
three perfons with whom the people had 
reafon to be diffatisfied. The firft was Ga« 
rantot, a harfli and avaricious man ; the fe« 
cond was a magiftrate, called Chante-Rennei 
who was alio a merchant and ihip-owrier» 
and accufed of having formerly plundered ' 
a very rich veflels the third was a corn 
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tnerchant called Mauges, a noted ufurer. 
They had indeed attempted the houfes of 
fome contra6lors9 and that of the com-- 
mandant'generaU where the national flag was 
depofited, under pretence of rallying around 
it. They were however repulfed, and one of 
the robbers was wounded by a thruft from a 
bayonet, in confcquence of which he died in 
the courfe of the night. 

It was in this third houfe that they were 
furrounded; one of them was precipitated 
from the third ftory and died on the fpot. 
One hundred and eighty- fcven men and 
thirty-nine women were fecured. Dumou- 
riez took care not to confine them in the 
public prifon, which might have been 
forced \ he ordered his coach houfe, flables, 
and wood houfes to be emptied, and he 
bound and fhut them up there, with a 
guard of fifty foldiers, and an equal number 
of citizens, over them. On the morning of 
the next day, he caufed all the men to be 
tied two and two along a maft which held a 
file of about fixty of them ; he had fhallops 
ready, and he ordered them to be embarked, 
and lodged in the hold of two old (hips of 
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war, which were anchored in the road, to 
affift the works carrying on in the port; and 
as to the womcn^ they were confined in an 
old tower within the town. , ' 

He then fcnt for the lieutenant of the 
marfhalfea of the peninfula, who refided. dt 
Coutances, and the hangman of Caenv He 
organifed the militia, vfhith had not as yet 
alTamed the name of national guards, and di- 
vided it into twenty-one companiesi three gf 
which were compofed of failors and carpenr 
ters, to whom was particularly entruded (be 
proteftion of the port. The magiftrates were 
removed, nominated anew by the people^ 
and were termed, as in other towns, the pror 
vifional council I they united all the authority 
in their own bands. 

The lieutenant of the marfhalfea and 
the executioner having arrived, he reflected 
for fome time on the means which ought 
to be adopted to punifh the crime, which 
he was detern»ined £bould not pafs un- 
chaftifed. Martial law was too arbitrary to 
correfpond with the regimen of liberty^ and 
tf he had delivered the prifoners over to 
a military tribunal, he would have been re- 
proached 
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proached with punifhing them in an arbi- 
trary manner. 

He therefore^ after due deliberation, aflem- 
bled the people under arms in the fquare, 
furefented the lieutenant of the marfhallea to 
them, and fpoke as follows : 

Citizens! the town of Cherbourg has 
been di(honoured by the conuniffion of a 
great crime^ and we have all pledged our- 
feives not to fuffer fuch enormities to efcape 
iHipuniflied. It is you who have been of^ 
fended, it belongs to yqu therefore to fit in 
judgment on the guilty. The forms of the 
mar (bars court will be followed in the pro** 
cefs, but the lieutenant will only be permit- 
ted to point out that mode which is the mofl 
proper in the prefent circumftances, becaufe 
it is the moft expeditious. Seled twelve 
judges and an afTeiTor, from among the ad^ 
vocates 5 they will fuperintend the proceed- 
ings. I will afterwards reafiemblej and in- 
form you of the refult, and you (hall pro*, 
nounce finally on their doom. 

He caufed this propofition to be commit- 
ted to writing} and demanded the public 

opinion 
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opinion alfo in writing by means of ajrfi 
and a no. 

This form was adopted. At the expira- 
tion of eight days, he again convoked the 
people, who pronounced their verdifl in 
manner propofed. The two ringleaders of 
the mutiny were hanged; they belonged to 
the neighbouring county^ and had been rob* 
bers on the highway. Ten were whipped, 
branded, and fent to the gallies at Breft. 
All the reft were bani(hed, and after a mi* 
nute fearch in the quarries, two hundred and 
fifty more of a fufpicious delcription were 
included in the fentence. Four women 
were alfo whippedi branded, and conveyed 
to the houfe of correftion at Caen. 

If the other commanding officers had dif- 
pbyed the fame firmnefs, and judgment, 
in all the towns throughout the kingdom, 
the people would have remained every where 
mafters of the populace, and the revolution, 
inftead of the hideous form it has aftfumed, 
would have been a fimple regeneration of 
the monarchy. In truth, the jacobins at 
this period were merely ^ patriotic body, 
perhaps a little too fiery in thdr zeal, but 
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they confifted of the moft upright men of 
France, and the conftituent aiTembly, and 
were not yet debauched by the introduc- 
tion of ruffians, who have converted that 
club into a monflrous afTociation, that has 
become the enemy of all focial order. 

On the 1 2 th of Auguft a tragical event 
occurred at Caen, where the people dis- 
played one of the firft examples of its bar- 
barity in its vengeance. The junior major 
of the regiment of Bourbon infantry was 
called Belzunce; his rank excluded him 
from all command, but he had ufurped the 
rights of a meek fpirited lieutenant-colonel. 
This young man was witty, and pofleffed an 
interefting figure, but his chara<9:er was 
haughty, violent, and enterprifing. He af- 
fcfted everywhere to exhibit the moft de- 
cided averlion to the conftituent aflembly, 
a marked attachment to defpotifm, and the 
utmoft (corn for the people. He carefted 
the foldiers of his own regiment, efpecially 
the grenadiers, and never appeared in the 
ftreets but on horfeback, accompanied by a 
iervant with a ferocious afpeft, and both of 
them completely armed from head to foot : 

the 
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the nobility of Caen completely ruined hiiu 
by flattering his dangerous paffions. 
* DumoprieEy who bad feen him often at 
the intendanfs hQqfe^ freqi|ei>tly reprimanded 
and bellowed much ufelefs advic^ upon hiip. 
He had even thought propter at his ^t^zt^ 
ture to obferve to the duke of Harcourt, 
that the cujpable temerity of this young 
man might prove extremely pernicious, ^nd 
he had advifed him fo fifid out foip9 pre- 
text for fending him away. The duke, 
however, di4 not think proper to comply; 
although, on receivipg inteUigence from 
Caen, Dumouriez had reiterated his opinion 
in writing, and prefled him to difpatch hin> 
with letters ; to the minifter, who would 
eaiily fiqd a pretext for d^tdqing him ^t 
Paris, 

Belzunce became daily more infupportable 
to the people. He had quitted his lodgings 
in the town, on purppfe to refide in the bar- 
racks along with the grenadiers i he was 
iyfpedled of a dcfign to attempt fome fudden 
enterprize. The fadl however is, that on 
the I ith of Augufl, at ten o'clock at night, 
|he barrack ^n wh^ch he lived, wa? perceived 
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fo liave lights in all the apartments, and the 
foldiers were drefled and under arms. Whe« 
iSler it was that he had anticipated the ill 
intentions of the people, or that he himfelf 
was adually bu(ied in the hoftile projetfts 
which had been long attributed to him, is 
hard to determine. 

The inhabitants flew to arms, and fur- 
rounded the place. An officer having fallied 
forth, an iattempt was made to (lop him. He 
difcharged a piftol at a fentinel of the na* 
tional guard, miffed him, and was killed. 
Several fhot were fired from the barracks, 
and the alarm-bell was rung. The whole 
town affembled in arms, and cannon were 
brought up. The regiment at length capi- 
tulated, and delivered up the unfortunate 
Belzunce, who was torn in pieces, and his 
remains were afterwards carried in triumph 
through the city. It is pretended that a wo- 
man, or rather a fury, devoured his heart. 
The people then repaired to the duke de 
,Harcourt, who was expofed to fome perfonal 
danger, and obliged him to fend away the 
regiment. 

Dumouriez ou the 13th learned this hor- 
8 rible 
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fiblc cataftrophe, and immediately expeded 
a commotion, becauie it had been remarked 
that the little towns conftantly followed the 
example of the great ones. Accordingly on 
the 14th the people of Cherbourg aifembled 
in clufters^ and the agitators perfuaded them> 
that they ought to diftruft the troops after 
what had juft happened at Caen, and that 
neither the forts nor magazines fhould be 
tntrnfted .to their care. 

There were at this time five hundred 
thoufand mufket cartridges in barrels, in fort 
Crakf^ which was only guarded by a corporal 
and four privates. It was however fituated 
beyond the town, and very near the bar- 
racks of the marine carps^ where the duke de 
Beuvron, always imprudent from timidity, 
had been fo unwife as to poft two compa* 
nics of grenadiers, and two pieces of artil- 
lery, which exhibited an air of diftrufl to the 
people, who in their turn began to be fufpi* 
cious of thefe hoflile preparations. 

It happened to be a holiday. A hundred 

of the citizens without arms, went and fur* 

rounded fort Galet, while the captains and 

officers of the national guard fignified to 
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their general, that as the late occurrence at 
Caen had engendered fufpicions againft 
the troops, the people thcmfelves were re- 
folded to guard the forts and the maga« 
zines. 

. *• Your jcaloufy is ill founded," replied he 
in a very cool manner, " I am ready to an- 
fwcr for the foldicrs; they will not do any 
thing without my orders, and you may rely 
upon me: however your demand is juft; 
but as it is neceflary that our magazines be 
not plundered, pofleffion fhould be taken in 
all the cuftomary forms, and an exa6l inven- 
tory drawn up/* They ipftantly confented 
to this arrangement. 

He then defired the fqperiour officers of 
the national guard to. go themfelves, and re- 
lieve the pofts occupied by the troops of the 
line ; and he fent Mr, Deftiayes, a copimif- 
(ioner of the marine, and a man of a fage 
and prudent turn, to ^nfpedl the inventory ; 
he himfelf figned all the neceffary orders, as 
alfo a general one to the commanding officers 
of the troops of the line, in the forts, enjoin- 
ing them to allow themfelves to be relieved 
by the national militia. The whole opera- 
tion 
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tion was executed with the utmoft tranquil- 
lity, and the people were fatisfied. 

He then went to the abbey, and informed 
the duke de Beuvron of what he had done, 
with a defign to prevent a greater evil ; and 
after walking to fort Galet, returned home, 
and drew up a plan of the difpofition for 
guarding the forts and magazines, which 
employed 150 citizens per day. 

At the end of about three days, the militia, 
who had their own trades and domeftic affairs 
to fuperintend, finding that the duty occu- 
pied too much of their time, cnme and be- 
fought the general, as a favour, that he would 
difcharge them from the burden of fuch a 
fcrvice, and reftorc the guard of the fort and 
magazines to the troops. This was exaftly 
what he had expected ; he accordingly con- 
fented to their demand, and put every thing 
on in its former footing, without once re- 
proaching them with their mifplaced dif- 
truft. 

Throughout the whole kingdom the in- 
furreflions followed exadllv the fame courfe. 
At this very epoch the inhabitants of Va- 
lence in Dauphine, a grand eftablilhment for 
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the cafting of artillery, a6iuated by the felf- 
iame principle of fufpicioni made a fimilar 
propofition to Mr. de VoifinSt a marecbal de 
camp. He was imprudent enough to refufe 
compliance, and even to point the artillery 
of the citadel agalnft the people. The can- 
noneers however refufed to fire, and Mr. de 
Voifins with two other officers was killed : 
had he adted like Dumouriez, the moment 
that this commotion had been appeafed, he 
might have refumed the pofTeflion of the 
magazines. It was this falfe zeal of the 
royalifls that rendered them odious in every 
place, proved fatal to the king, and ended 
by ruining every thing. 

From this moment Cherbourg enjoyed 
Uninterrupted tranquillity, with the excep- 
tion of a few intrigues which might have 
produced very ferioas confequences. It was 
owing to the acceptance of the place oicom^ 
mandtnUgeneral of the national guard, and 
the prudence of Dumouriez, that the public 
money, the magazines of all kinds, the duke 
de Beuvron, and he himfelf, were faved. But 
as every other, this popular authority alone 
excepted, was foon after annihilated, hi$ 
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conduct was depidled to the duke de Beuv- 
ron as an inftance of the forefight of an am- 
bitious man, who was eager to fupplant him: 
and the perfons, who ought to have inter- 
fered, to re-eftabli(h an union between them^ 
(et in motion all the ferpents of calumny. 

The credit and prudence of Dumouriez 
prevented this fchifm from degenerating 
into a civil war on the part of the nobility 
of Cotentin on one fide, and the people of 
Cherbourg on the other. 

After having organifed the national guard, 
he refigned his command, which would hav^e 
obliged him to a conftant refidence, and 
might have been the means of bringing the 
disputes between the two fadtions to an 
iflue. ELaving therefore obtained leave of 
abfence from the minifter of war, he left 
Cherbourg in the month of November *. 
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CHAP IV. 
The Tear 1796. 



On his arrival at Pans, he revifitcd all his 
friends. The elder Crillon prefented him 
to the jacobins. He went however to their 
club but feldom, as he found them too vio- 
lent, and too noiiy; he befides perceived 
that he fhould lofe his time. He never re- 
paired but once to the afleitibly, in which 
he difcovercd but too little dignity; it was 
then, however, that it was beft compofed. 

He once more met at Paris an aged lite- 
rary man of the name of Laplace, who had 
formerly frequented the fame focieties with 
himfelfj he died in 1793, being then 87 
years old, with the title oi father of the men 
of letters. The famous Barrere, who was 
then mild, and amiable, and who was much 
cftecmed in the conftituent aifembly, lodged 
above him in the fame houfej he formed an 
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acquaintance with him, Emerl of Metz, and 
Montcalm ; and thefe, with Crillon and two 
or three others, dined with him every Tuef- 
day. They gravely difcuffed all the quef- 
tions which were to be agitated in the af- 
fembly, and they fketched out the plan of 
fome decrees. 

It was then that he drew up a refutation 
of one of Mirabeau's orations, relative to the 
freedom of the negroes, and he predidled 
that the colonies would be loft if they ar- 
gued this queftion with. all that vehemence 
with which every thing was difcufled in the 
affembly. 

He fully agreed with him as to the prin- 
ciple of rigbty but he demonftrated the im- 
poffibility of applying it immediately to our 
Eaft and Weft India iflands. He faid : 

** Alleviate the lot of the negroes, en- 
courage their population, give them the fee 
fimple of lands, and at the end of half a 
century, when you have a fufficient num- 
ber of native blacks, to preclude the ne- 
ceflity of importing Africans, you may pro- 
hibit fuch an intercourfe, as contrary to the 
rights of man j or if you permit this com* 
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merce to be continued, the moment that 
the negroes fet foot in your colonies, let 
them be put in poflpffion of fome property, 
and you may enadl that the colonifts who 
purchafe them, fhall be obliged at the 
end of a certain fixed term, fuch as two or 
tiiree years, to give them their freedom; 
you can order partial enfranchifements 
among the old (laves, and the mixture of 
blood will do the reft. As to the mulat- 
toes, there is neither jufUce, nor policy, nor 
good fenfe, in denying them the rights of 
citizens/' 

He treated exa£tly in the fame manner 
t^e queftioQ relative to the property of the 
clergy. He laid it down as a bails, that this 
in f^d was national property, and on this 
point he cited the opinion of the fenate of 
Venice in 1534. Here follows what was 
ndvanced, fupported, and approved by that 
wife body, which was far fuperiour in point 
of knowledge to the age in which it lived. 
*• The large portion of goods bellowed on 
the church cannot be exempted from the 
burdens of the flate, without increaiing the 
prelTure of contributions on the part of the 
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remainder of the citizens : the military ier* 
vice being eftablifhed for the fafety of alU 
no perfbn can be. difpenfed from contribute 
ing to it. The intention of thofe, who be- 
queathed property to the church, could 
never have been to have impoveriihed the 
ftate by diminilhing its revenues; and if it 
were poffible for man to have conceived fb 
unjuft an idea; it belongs to the ftate to 
apply a remedy^ in refuming, in refped to 
this property, thofe righti which are inolien* 
mble by their very nature.** 

In addition to this authority, refpe<flable 
<m the part of a fefiate renowned for its or« 
tbodoxy, the example of Ruflia and of Eng- 
land *» where the priefts receive falaries^ is 
(ufficient to overturn all the arguments of 
the clergy, who wifh to make a fpiritual 
affair of what involves temporal interefts 
alone : but he at the fame time thought^ 
that although the nation had a right to de« 
clare itfelf the proprietor of fuch property 
as exifted without heirfhip, it was both un^ 

* The author is here mifinformed as to the eftahB/hed 
tburch of England ; the priefts of all other denomina- 
tions att however mm-fy in this predicament.— TV^tj^ < 
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•juft and impolitic to defpoil thofc who en- 
joyed the ufufrud. He accordingly pro- 
pofed : 

1°. That by a conftitutional law, the 
affembly ihould declare all the property of 
the clergy national property. 

7P. That they (hould by a fecond decree 
declare, that the poffeffion of more than one 
benefice fliould be confidered as Jimony^ in 
conformity to the canons of the church, and 
that in confequence of this, thofe who held 
more than one (hould be allowed to make 
their option, and refign all the reft. 

3^* That by a third decree, they fhould 
follow the example of the laft two or three 
kings of France, in refpedl to the fuppref- 
fion of fuch convents as did not poffefs a fuf- 
ficient number of inmates, and of all ufelefs 
religious orders. In the courfe of this very 
century, the Jefuits, the Ccleftines, the Ca- 
maldule friars, and the order of Sc Ruth, 
had been abolifhed; and when once the 
monks were all fupprcffed, the evil would 
not have been very great. 

4^. That by another decree they fliould 
prohibit females from taking the vows be- 
fore 
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iioxt, thirty, and males before forty years of 
age. An edidt of Louis XV. had already 
fixed this period at twenty-five years of age. 
5^. That the caiffe des iconotnats of ihc 
clergy (hould ^become national, for the re-- 
ceipts, difburfements, and pianagement of 
all the benefices of the clergy vacated by 
death, or in confequencc of the four pre* 
ceding decrees; that an account (hould be 
delivered in yearly of the ftate of this pro- 
perty; that out of it the provincial curacies 
fhould be endowed, and the feminaries fup- 
ported, and that the number of participants 
fhould be fixed, in proportion to the num- 
ber of priefts who might be deemed ne- 
ceflary in each province; and when this 
operation had been concluded, and the fer« 
vice of public wor(hip fixed on a fdUd 
foundation, a pried who faid mafs (hould 
not receive lefs than twelve hundred, or 
an archbifhop more than thirty thoufand 
livres, and a portion of the furplus (hould 
be put up to auction every year. But as 
the nation would in the mean time be in 
want of money, he propofcd that a loan 
(hould take place of four hundred aiillions, 

which 
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which might be borrowed on the caijfe in 
^cMomats^ and would be filled with rapidity; 
Ais would have rendered the very perilous 
tneafure of the creation of ajftgnati unnecef*^ 
fary. The clergy in general would not 
have been plundered, the roonafteries would 
in all probability have become extinct, and 
was very improperly termed the fetty clergy^ 
^ould have been contented and attached to 
the conftitution which thus conferred on 
them a decent livelihood. 

This fcheme appeared too moderate and 
too flow : it had one great fault in the eyes 
of fuch legiflators, for it did not iefirftf any 
thing, and it was their fyftem to deftroy 
every thing. 

The property of the clergy was decreed 
to be national property ; and it was put up 
to au£iion by the lump* But when they 
came to calculate the falaries and penfions of 
the priefts, as they were only to receive one 
twelfth annually of the amount fold, and 
as no reiervation had been made out of 
which they could raife a fum fufficient to 
pay this annual debt of more than a hun« 
dred and thirty million s^ the permanent 
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cbnwntion adopted means worthy of itfelf ; 
tbis was to attack religion on purpofe to 
difpenfe with the payment of its minifters. 
They dcftroyed the ark, that they might get 
rid of the Lcvites ! 

In the winter of 1 789-90, Mr. de Laporte^ 
maltre des requites^ the oldeft and bcft of 
Domouritz friends, became fteward of the 
king's houfehold. They had been educated 
together at the college of Louis legrand^ and 
although often feparated on account of their 
different profeffions, they had not forgotten 
each other. Laporte, who had been firlt 
infendant of the marine at Breft, and after* 
wards a minifter, pofiefled great knowledge, 
the moft unbounded probity, and attach- 
ment to the perfon of Louis XVI. which 
was carried to adoration. 

Thefc two friends now met oftener than 
before, and were continually occupied about 
the fafety of this unfortunate prince. Du« 
mouriez, who united the defire of beholding 
the monarchy fettled by means of a free 
and folid conftitution with the love of his 
king, whom he efteemed, prefented Laporte 
in January 1790 with a note for that mo« 
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narch, in which he reprcfented to him the 
neceffity of adopting the conftitution with- 
out hefitation> and advifed him to repair to 
the aflembly without any previous notice, 
and there take a voluntary oath to maintain 
it. 

The king did fo, and this event was ac- 
companied by the greateft fuccefs. If he 
.had continued to aft firmly and frankly, 
he woulfl have outwitted both the jacobins 
and the republicans, and have been at this 
moment feated on the throne ; but the bad 
advice, inftilled into his ear by the per- 
fidious counfellors who furrounded him ; his 
flight after having of hirown accord reiterated 
the oath j and, in fhort, his continual ter- 
giverfations, contributed to convert this cir- 
cumftance to his own difadvantage, and 
produced faults, that did not however de- 
ferve that death, which no Frenchman had 
a right to pronounce upon him. 

Dumouriez then thought, and ftill conti- 
nues of opinion, that the fituation of a confti- 
tiitional king governing a free people, incapa- 
ble of doing wrong, enabled only to recpm- 
penfe, and nominating to all the offices \n a 
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great kingdom, was the inoft folid and ma^ 
)eiHc of.all poffible fituations» Providence 
did not permit this prince to be penetrated 
with fimilar fentiments,' or allow the French 
to be juft and humane towards a king^ who 
was a good but mifguided man. 

He alfo by means of his friend Laponte 
communicated a very ufeful piece of advice 
to the king and queen^ which was however 
rejcfted. The queen, fince fhe refided at 
the Thuilleries, had begun to gain a little 
on the aifedions of the people ir. they, bad 
admired ber courage during the frigbtfi)! 
tumults of the 5th and 6th of OAober 
1789; they pitied her: he wifhcd to aug* 
ment the regard they now feemcd to enterr 
tain, by procuring for her an opportunity 
of being beloved without being degraded. 
Maternal love is the moft powerful of all 
engines, even among the moft favage na- 
tions, and the French were then ft ill in pof*- 
ieflion of the milder virtues. 

In the ftreet Montmartre^wherc Dumouriez 
lodged, there was a little battalion of boys, 
all foos of merchants, or of reputable citi- 
zens ; they were well «iucated, well clothed. 

Vol. IL G and 
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a cdf drajity would have been the rcfult, 
which would have arreftcd the progrefs of 
diftruft, hatred, and criminality. Alas ! fhd 
in a (hort time afterwards beheld. her hus- 
band and her fon drefled id this very un!-^ 
fprm, without its anfwering any ufeful pur-* 
pofc, being obliged to do fo by force, ancf 
confequently with difgrace. ^ . - 

Three months fubfequent to his admif- 
fion among the jacobins^ the eider Crillon 
told Dumouriez, that he and his brother, the 
bifhop of Autun, the dukes de Rochefoucault 
an<1 Liancourt, Emery, and many others; all 
of them refpediable members of the aflembly, 
intended to feparate themfclvcs from the jaco- 
bins, and found another fociety. He inllant- 
ly perceived all the inconvenience that was 
likely to arife from this fchifm ; he there- 
fore reprefented to him, that if the conduft 
of the jacobins appeared now to be too vio- 
lent, it would become ftill more fo when 
ihcir prcfence no longer counterbalanced the 
influence of the hot headed members ; that, 
however moderate the fpirit of their new 
club might be, it would foon degenerate fo, 
as to produce two factions, which would 
8 thwart 
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thwart each other in the afTembly, and af- 
ford advantage to the counter revolutionary 
party 5 chat the jacobins^ thus weakened by 
fo numerous a dcfertiony would beat up for 
recruits among all the newfwriters and 
pamphleteers of Paris^ and become danger- 
OU69 as there would no longer be any check 
upon their adions, and having a new party 
to combat, they would be zealous to bring 
all their ftrength into the field on purpofe to 
oppofe it. 

Thefe objedions proved fruitlefs. Crillon 
jmi^9 who was very rich, and had a fuperb 
hotel, founded a clqb that met there. The 
jacobins had fagacity enough to fend a de- 
putation requeuing them to rejoin the mo^ 
therfociety ; but their application was treated 
with fcoro. 

This club increafing in point of num- 
bers, engendered that of 1789, out of the 
alhes of which (prung the Feuillans. The 
jacobins, thus irriutcd, no longer kept any 
terms with them, and in the end difturbed 
and finally dcftrOyed all ibefc club^. Du- 
mouriez ceafed to frequent the jacobins, but 
he would not join any of the new foci^^tics. 
C 3 Thefe 
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Thefc trrfling follies produced great effefts, 
and precipitated all the movernents of a cri* 
ininal revolution, the beginning of which 
announced itfelf in puerile difputes. 

Dumouriez at this time refided in Paris, 
without enjoying any public ftation what- 
ever, for the military commands were in a 
manner fupprcffed, and he did not receive 
any of his appointments. He was obliged, 
on purpofe to pay the annuity he allowed to 
his wife, and his fourth*, as well as his pri- 
vate cxpences, to fell his plate, which how- 
ever would not have proved nearly fufficieht 
had it not been for the generofity of a fe- 
male friend with whoni he lived, and to 
Vhom he had been under the greatcft obliga- 
tions during fcven years, as (he has facri- 
ficed herfelf entirely on his account. - 

He then frequently met Lafayette,' to 
whom he was greatly attached, and whom 
he ftill loves, although that general after- 
wards became, and that too very unde- 
fcrvedly, his moft bitter enemy. He has al- 
ways done him jufticc. Lafayette pofleffcs 

* This was the patriotic gift of one fourth of the in- 
come of all citizens.— Trtfif/; 
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knowledge^ virtue, a great coolnefs, and aa 
abundance of courage. He is generous, 
mild, and affable. His greated fault is, that 
heaffeds to be fubtle, and that he is deficient 
in experience, which prevents b'm from 
judging of the charadters of mankind. With 
the befl poflible intentions, he hajs com«. 
mitted great errours in the courfe of the re- 
volution. The open war which he waged 
with the jacobins, was very imprudent in 
his (ituation. 

It is to be obferved however^ that Du- 
teiAJez, who reproaches him with this fault, 
afterwards fubje61:ed himfelf to the fame in- 
convenience; but their conduct differed in 
this, that Lafayette's was voluntary, and 
Dumouriez forced ; it was not fo much the 
jacobins that Lafayette hated, as Mirabeau 
and Lameth, who were then in vo^ue ; the 
two latter fince that time conducted them- 
fclves very ill. His hatred therefore ori- 
ginated in a fpirit of fadion. That of Du- 
mouriez was infpired by indignation. 

He often advifed Lafayette to become 
friends with the jacobins, at lead in appear- 
ance i they were not then what they have 
G 4 fince 
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fincc become. Depending on the extent of 
his credit^ he rejeded this counlel ; and yet, 
when Lameth no longer influenced this fo* 
cicty, he was weak enough to prefent himfclf 
there to be interrogated like a criminal by 
Danton^ and to fubjed himfelf to numberlefs 
affronts. 

The colonies about this time began to 
give uncafinefs to the Icgiflature. BriiTot, 
who was as yet nothing more than a dan- 
gerous newfwriter, and who, that he might 
become important, carried all the fchemes 
of the innovators to excefs, had been one of 
the founders of the fociety of the friends of 
the negroes. From this fociety iffued Ogcr 
the mulatto, who failed to the Weft Indies 
with the defigti of inflaming the minds of 
his brethren who were opprefTed by the 
white inhabitants of St. Domingo. His 
death ferved only to increafe the flame. 
Not only the friends of the negroes had in- 
cited the other mulattoes to vengeance, but 
they had alfo worked upon the lower orders 
of the whites, and the negroes. 

At Martinico they had employed a mode 
of difcord exadlly the rcverfc of this. They 
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there rekindled a divifion which had indeed 
always fubfiiied among the whites thern^ 
fclves. The colonifts or planters were of- 
ten at the mercy of the merchants i they 
piud their debts but badly, and perhaps hoped 
to find a pretext in a revolution, for not 
paying them at all. The others exafted 
whs^tcver was owing to them with too 
much harihncfs, and thus a civil war was 
eafily brought about between Fort Rcyal, 
the refidence of the planters, and St. Pierre^ 
where the merchants lived. The colonifts 
readily procured the aid of the mulattpor, 
who were planters, and debtors, like thefiH 
felves; but the better to infure this, they 
allowed them to participate in all the rights 
of citizenftiip. 

Thu$ at St. Domingo, hoftilities took 
place between the whites on one fide, and 
the mulattoes and negroes on the other j 
while at Martinico, the whites waged war 
with one another, the planters and mu- 
lattoes oppofmg the merchants, againf)! 
whom the government alfo declar^ ; the 
policical (yflem, and the motives of divifion, 
were abfolutely oppofite to each other in 

;hef^ 
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iJiis depended much on the prudence and 
firmnefs of the govcrnour, who ought to 
employ the forces of the nation, not to 
fupport one party ag^inft another, but to 
oblige them both to ceafe hoftilities, and 
convert a ftate of warfare into a criminal 
profecution before judges appointed by the 
king and the aflembly. 

Bamave and the reft obje£l:ed, that it did 
not belong to them, but the minifter, to 
draw up inftruflions for a general. So 
much the worfe for them both if they 
fhould be deceived, for they were r^ 
fponfible ! 

*• Will you, or will you not, fave the 
colonies, and confer a lafting benefit on your 
country?'- fjud Dumouriez. " The in- 
ftrufUons now demanded of you, do not 
refpedl the. civil or military qondufl of the 
general; they relate folcly to the principles 
on which you ought to found your decree, 
fo that his adions may not be in dire£t con« 
tradidtion with your conftitutional law, 
whenever it (hall make its appearance/' 

This very reafonable propofition having 
been negatived, he then befought his friends 

to 
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to ceaie th^ foMtafiQiis on his. behalf, as 
he no IcHigei* wifhed to accent of flie ap» 
|M»itihent; It was conferred on Behague, 
a man. of tneiit, arid a good officer, who 
acquired the appetlatioti^ oi jti^iJlocraSii 
iSiit hi had exerted hiAidf to the titmoft. . 
In this affair^ as well as in all others 
which he was enabled to probe to the boC^ 
torn,' Dbmouriez perceived with grief, that 
the court and the eonftituent aflembty were 
two enemies, who were employed in laying 
fnares for each other; that both of them 
had the good of their country in their mouths, 
but that neither was occupied about tiie 
attmnment of iti* that the French, who be- 
gan to glory in the name of citizens^ had 
not become fuch> that the court had not 
adapted itfelf to circumflances, and that ftiU 
jNTferving its chara6ter for the want of 
forcfight, notwithftanding the terrible teC- 
ions of advcrfity, it flattered itfelf to regain 
its loft authority, by allowing the legifla- 
tors to run headlong into the commiffion 
of abfurdities, trofting to the hope, that 
the nation would foon be difgufted with the 
calamities produced by anarchy. -On the 

other 
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©thcf hdod,:thefe very fame Icgiflatorsi.with 
great) pei4iaps with too great talents^ alfo 
confidered anarchy and diforder as tlie 
means of rendering .the. court utterly con* 
temptible) arid of gainings the excflufive conr 
fidence of the natitf{i.:/He confequentty 
anticipated great eviU, .anc) 3,,circumftaipce 
that then occurred inducs^d. ^him either to 
look for a remedy in external events, or at 
leaf): to a fit nation that might prevent him 
from being a witnefs of the approaching 
calamities. 

, The infurreftion of the Belgic provinces 
had preceded that of France; it sppeared 
to have, or at leaft to be fufceptible of a 
greater union, and confcquently of a. njore 
quick, and complete fucce&. The imperial 
troops, obliged to give way before a. general 
attack, which was accompanied by the de- 
fbrtioh of the Walloon regimei)ts,,had been 
forced to retire into Luxemburg, the only 
one oi the ten provinces which ftilj remain- 
ed lender the dominion of the -jhoufe of 
Auftria. This revolution neither annpun- 
ccd diforder, nor profcription, nor deftruc- 
;tion* The three orders .of the nation were 

united 
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united in the fame principles of liberty j 
all the people were armed, monev wat cir* 
calated in great plenty, and a PrufRan g^ 
neral, who poflefled fome rtpotation, omsu 
manded an army in Lavaibjr?^ nA 'A 
national guards, bat ot t^gar^rV::^ kA 
regular troops. It wai :r. v .\ pv>t ^A 
view that the Bei^ rwvcc-ajci ^ysa:^ 
to thofe who befadci ir h: ^ /tUra/xt. 

We were not then 2C -va.- *.r:i -:i^ v^u? 

of Vienna; the alhancy .riil ^\xi\\^^^ r. aiv» 

pearance, bet rise Aaftran ^%uTfir i;*.': -ti^ 

played the moft decided ar/-r:iry- --:. -:v5 fer« 

innovations. It openly fupjx.r-.::: 4/t r:5uie 

of the emigrant princes; it exc.t*:! Jut ;r.r*^ 

of Pruffia, and the other powers oc r^u-^c^t^ 

againft the national aflicmbly and v\ x^ 

hours; faithful to its treaty with tfa^ibna 

of France, it feparated the intcrcfti.^ 'he 

prince from thofe of the people; ^iM^r.\ 

to look upon him as a prifoner; %^^tm^\Mx 

all the fteps taken by the Freadii f»fom 

a monarchical conftitution, as i^mm^ -jr^ 

tacks upon royalty; and it 

occafion to treat, and that \qo\ 

circumlocution, the whole Fnni; ^^c^.^ 
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as if it. h^A been in a (late of itbd^ 
lion. 

It had already begun/ at Reichenbach, to 
concert means for oppafing th^ revolution i 
and: it afterwards formed a iirong coa« 
Utipn at Piloitz^ on pUrpofe to annihilate 
it. ' ....... 

In addition to all this, it was deeply in* 
terefted in the ifiue^ It was certain, that 
the fucccfs of the French revolution muft 
necefTarily include that of the Low Coun* 
tries, becaufe as the two nations were neigh* 
boors, and both of them in a flate of infur* 
fe£tion, they would be naturally induced to ' 
fupport each other. 

The court of Vienna, however, had adopt-* 
ed a bad fyftem of politics ; it would have 
difcovered far more wifdom to have come 
to an explanation with the Belgians, and to 
have reftored all the franchifes of an antient 
conftitution, to which they were ftrongly 
attached, and which indeed ftrengthened 
the fovereignty of the houfe of Auftria over 
thofe charming provinces. The emperor 
Francis II, who has adopted this jufl and 
paternal mode of condu£t> will reap the 

benefit 
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benefit of it; and this good and loving 
people will out of gratitude enfure to him 
the unfhaken pofTellion of the moft brilliant 
inheritance of his anceftors *. 

It would have been alfo prudent to have 
defiiled from intermeddling in the internal 
affairs of France, and, inftead of encouraging 
the folly of the princes, by holding out hope 
of fuccour, which could only produce a war, 
to have advifed them to have returned, and 
rejoined the king. Their obftinacy could 
only augment his danger, by exafperating 
a violent nation, which it would have been 
better to have foftened; it became treafon 
on their part, fince they refitted the orders 
and prayers of their king ; fince they ap- 
peared publicly in arms; fince they caufed 
afiignats to be forged, a circumttance that 
affected the commerce and the property of 
all Europe; fince they forced the nobility 
to abandon their employments, and their 
homes, in order to incrcafe their troops, 

* It is obvious th^t this paflage was written previous 
to the conclufion of the late campaign, which left 
Auftrian Fhnders under the dominion of the French.--* 
Tranf. 
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and their embarraffments; lincc by con- 
ftantly repeating that the ' king was no 
longer free, they infinuated an idea 
into the nation of bereaving him of his 
liberty; fince by a continual fucceffion of 
petty confpiracies in Paris, which were al- 
ways badly conducted, and proved con^ 
ftantly unfuccefsful, they augmented the 
fufpicions of the people againft their un- 
fortunate monarch ; fince they advifed him 
to have recourfe to proteftation and flight, 
and infenfibly led him on toward his ruin. 

The court of Vienna, inftead of lofing, 
muft have gained, by the fettlement of the 
French conftitution on a folid foundation. 
Its alliance with France would then have 
been prote£led from the flu6luation of a 
vcrfatile court, the condu<5t of which varied 
with every change of minifters, faftions, 
miftreffes, or favourites. 

But none at that period contemplated 
the affairs of France with that coolnefs, and 
forefight, with which they ought to have 
been examined. Frenchmen, foreigners, 
courts, minifters, princes, the conftituent 
alTembly, and the people, were all blinded 

by 
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by paffions and prejudices; all of them have 
committed faults ; all have confpired againft 
unhappy France; all of them have torn 
her to pieces; all have aflifted in plung- 
ing her into anarchy; this very anarchy 
at prefent menaces the whole of Europe, 
and its fiiry can only be extinguiihed in 
ftreams of blood. 

The court of Vienna took a too zGtive, 
and to avoid circumlocution, a too hoftile 
part in the revolution, to preclude France 
from being juftified in meditating reprifals, 
by intermeddling in the Belgic diftur- 
bances. The Jacobin club had not as yet 
acquired that fatal activity which it has 
fince difplayed ; it had not as yet (dreamed 
of becoming a propaganda^ and at this epoch 
it poffefled no manner of influence in re- 
gard to external politics. 

Montmorin, who conduced foreign af- 
fairs with a feeble hand, was much attache4 
to the king ; but his undifcerning, and in- 
difcriminate afFeftion proved fatal both to 
the monarch and the minifter. He was 
^ger to reftore the royal authority, in all 
the plenitude of its former arbitrary power, 
H 2 and 
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and thus to cheat the conftitutional party. 
He confidered the duke of Orleans as ail 
obftacle to this deligh, and wifhing at 
prefent for his abfence from France, he had 
foilnd meanis to Infpife him with the defire 
of becomiiig duke of Brabant. EmilTaries 
had accordingly been difpatched into Belgia, 
and the bafe Philip himfelf had been fcnt 
to the court of London, with inftruflions 
in eiprefs oppofition to that attachment 
which Montmorin profcfled towards the 
houfe of Auftria. This petty inftance of 
Macbiavelifm, this double game, had proved 
unfuccefsful, and the whole intrigue was 
already forgotten, when Lafayette and Du- 
mouriez, for the firft time, entered into a 
ferious difcuffion relative to the Belgic 
provinces. 

The latter offered to go and examine 
the ftate of this revolution on the fpot : not 
to impofe upon the people a defpicable 
fbver«ign, for there was no longer any 
queftion of this, and Lafayette hated the 
duke too much to uphold his interefts ; but 
to afcertain the degree of confidence which 
might be placed in fuch an infurreftion, 

and 
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and in its chiefs^ who now openly {blicite4 
^e afliilance of France. 

The congrefs which afiumed the fovereign 
power had fent two deputies to Paris. 
Dumouriez converfed with them |)y means 
of Lafayette. It was agreed that he fhoyld 
fet out for BrufTpls ; he did not choofe how^ 
^er to take this ftep without informing 
Montmorin^ who at firft exprefTed much 
averfion, but finally acceded to it; at the 
fame time however exafting a promife^ that 
in whatever fituation he might find the 
af&irs of Belgia^ he would return to Paris, 
?md give an account of them, previoufly to 
entering into any pcrfonal treaty with thq 
fongrefs. 

This indeed was his own exprefs intention. 
;p[e was determined not to engage with the 
Belgians, withoyt firft knowing whether he 
fhould be fupported by the French nation, 
as he had no inclination either to deceive that 
people on the one hand, or to expofe him- 
felf to any cenfure on the other. He re- 
collefted what had occurred in Poland. 
But it was his wifli, if the thing were 
poffible, either to produce a grand diverfion 

H 3 '^^ 
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in favour of France, by means of this coun- 
try, or to oblige the court of Vienna to 
defift from intermeddling with the French 
revolution ; and if it did not confent to this^ 
to expofe it, in its turn, to great embar-* 
raffments, in cafe it fhould perfevere in its 
counter-revolutionary adlivity. 

He fet oflF in the month of June, with 
the two deputies from the Belgic congrefs, 
to whom he was prcfented as a ^txion fecret^ 
Jy acknowledged by his court, and who was 
to be confulted by them on the fubjefts 
of war and politics. It needed no great 
penetration to difcover how much this 
congrefs was unworthy of the confidence 
of the people. Van-der-Noot appeared to 
him to be juft fuch another leader as Maf- 
faniello *, and Van-Eupcn, a hypocrite and 
an impoftor. Thefe two men, who were the 
inftrunients, and the creatures, of the courts 
of Berlin, and the Hague, deceived the 
Belgians in the groffeft manner, for they 
had driven from office all the higher or- 

♦ A fiflicrman of Naples, who brought about a revo- 
lution in that city. — Tranf. 

ders 



ders <^ the nobility, and all the able men of 
the great cities. The moft fhameful fpo- 
liation ruined their pecuniary refoutces ; a 
blind fanaticifm precluded the idea of a 
wife policy; and an infolent mob fupport- 
ed a cruel defpotifm. 

Dumouriez repaired to the army; it was 
commanded by a Pruflian general^ an im- 
poftor alfo, whp did not even conceal that 
the fate of Belgia depended on the congrefs 
of Rcichenbach: the troops were full of 
courage, - but they were aftually in want 
of arms, clothing, provifion, ammunition^ 
money, officers, and difcipline. 

He immediately judged that France could 
derive no advantage from fuch a chaos; 
he lamented the errours of fo worthy a 
people; he perceived that the Belgic re- 
volution was drawing towards a clofe, and 
that the inhabitants would be infinite- 
ly more happy by being reftored to the 
dominion of their legitimate fovereigps, 
than if they were any longer permitted to 
make an ill ufe of a falfe and hollow liber- 
ty. Neverthelefs, that he might fulfil his 
miffion, he prefented two memorials to the 
H 4 eongrefs. 
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congrcfs, the one political, in which he en-* 
deavoured to demonftrate to them how 
much they were deceived by all the neigh- 
bouring powers, many of whom, after hav- 
ing brought them to the very edge of the 
precipice, were about to take part againft 
them i the other military, in which they re- 
ceived hints refpeding the fpecies of warfare 
they ought to adopt againft fuch a formi- 
dable power as that of Auftria. 

After this hfi returned home, having fpent 
only feventeen days in the whole journey. 
He committed all his obferyations to writ- 
ing, and concluded by way of refult, that 
the fcheme of fupporting the Belgic pro- 
vinces ought to be abandoned. This idea 
gave great pleafure to Montmorin, and was 
received very coldly by Lafayette, who was 
but too much occupied with the intrigues 
which were continually carrying on cither 
for or againft him. 

In the courfe of that very winter the Bel- 
gic revolution was terminated, and the Low 
Countries were reconquered with the utmoi(l: 
facility by the Auftrians. General Schoen- 
feldt did not oppofe the leaft obftacle to 

tlieir 
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their progrcfs, and returned fbon after to re- 
ceive from the king of Pniffia the recom« 
pence he had merited by his conduct. 

Montmorin and the whole court were 
quite enchanted at beholding the fate of the 
infurre^ion in the Low Countries s they con- 
fidered thofe provinces as the bridge over 
which the counter-revolution was to pene- 
trate into France, and this hope^ by de«H 
ceiving, induced them to commit frcfh 
blunders, which finally produced the misfor- 
tunes of their country. 

It was at the epoch of his journey into 
Brabant, that Dumouriez, after an interval 
of two years, readmitted into his fervice the 
faithful Baptifte, whom he then regarded 
rather as a child than a domeflic, and who 
fince, by means of a brilliant adlion, has ele- 
vated himfelf to the rank of his fellovy^ fol- 
dier, and his friend. 

On his return to Paris, being deftitute 
both of fortune and employment, he fpecu- 
iated on the progrefs of the revolution, and 
found caufe to be difcontented with it. He 
frequently faw his friend Laporte, who lan- 
guiflied for the old government; but the 
' difference 
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difference of their fentiments never cooled 
the fervency of their attachment. He gave 
his opinion of every ftep which he imagined 
might be produdive of any danger to the 
king, whether proceeding from his own 
condud or that of thofe who furrounded 
him^ and Laporte faithfully tranfmitted to 
his mafter all the notes and obfervations of 
his friend. 

Latour-du-Pin Paulin, the minifter at war, 
had conceived an averfion to Dumouriez. 
He gave full credit to all the calumnies 
which the partifans of the family of Har- 
court had propagated relative to his conduft 
in Normandy. They accufed him of having 
openly encouraged the infurredtions in that 
province, and they had carefully concealed 
from the king that firmnefs and judice 
which he had difplayed during the tumult at 
Cherbourg. 

It was not until the following year that 
Louis XVI was undeceived by Laporte; 
and that prince has fince confeffed to Du- 
mouriez, that he had long entertained the 
moft rooted prejudices againft him. He 
has no manner of doubt but that it was 

without 
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withdiit the privity of the duke d'Harcourti 
that thefe calumnies were circulated, as they 
originated perhaps in the falfe zeal of his 
flatterers. He loves and refpedls that noblc- 
man^ and he fighs at the idea of his bein^ 
unfortunate, 

Latour-du-Pin was at length difmifled, 
and DuportaiU who had ferved in America 
with Lafayette, was at his inftance nomi- 
nated fecretary at war, and foon proved, by 
J)ermitting himfelf to be intirely go%'emed 
by the Lameths, how much Lafayette was 
deceived in bis choice. 

Oh his return from Brabant, Dumouric^ 
had found Lafayette bufied about iht forrna^ 
tion of a national guard throughout tht 
whole kingdom, and a decree was then un* 
der confideration for this purpofe. He 
himfelf had in 1789 drawn up teguh6o» 
for the militia of the town of Chetbrjfir^^^ 
Lafayette had done the fame for thofir -^tJie 
city of Paris: but thefe partial attftr^j 
were now to give place to a nacre exJfc£ ^ 
fcheme. 'The beft mode for a g^»r^ -^. 
ganization was to be devifed; and i^ ^r^ 
rcquefted by Lafayette to confidcr fct :^^ 
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jefl:. Six deputies were appointed to exa- 
mine his fcheme; three belonging to the 
conftitutionaly and three to the military 
committee. Thefe were Talleyrand, biftiop 
of Autun, the abb^ Sieyes, Rabaud de St. 
Eftienne, who was chairman, Mathiew dc 
Montmorency, Emery of Metz, and an- 
pther. They met to confider the Iketch 
which he had drawn up, and which was 
much applauded, but not adopted ; it was 
found to be too military, or, in other words, 
too methodical. 

He propofed to declare every citizen from 
the age of eighteen to that of fixty, a foldier 
of his country. The firft clafs was com- 
pofed of a battalion /^r diftri£l, which would 
have produced a total of 547 battalions. 
Each battalion was to confift of half a com- 
pany of artillery, or 53 men with two field 
pieces, a company of grenadiers of one hun- 
dred men, one of chaffeurs, and four of 
fufileers, each of the fame number, which 
would have produced 27,000 cannoneers, 
1094 field pieces, 54,000 grenadiers, 54,000 
chalTeurs, 220,000 rank and file of the line — 
total 350,000 infantry, without including 

thofe 
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thofe furnifhed hy the cities of Paris, Lyons, 
Marfeilles, Bourdeaux, Rouen, Nantes, &c. 
As the population of thefe exceeded that of 
a diftridt, they were to provide a propor- 
tional contingent. There was alfo to be a 
fquadron of cavalry and one of dragoons, 
amounting each to 1 20 men, to be raifed 
by every department, which would have pro- 
duced a body of 20,000 horfe. 

One fourth of this firft clafs was to af- 
femble every year, and no fubftitutes were 
to be allowed. It was to be compofed of 
unmarried men from eighteen to forty-five 
years of age. 

The fecond clafs, confifting of married 
men, divided into companies of one hun- 
dred each, without any grenadiers,, or light 
infantry, was only to be employed in its 
own diftrift. 

All the married men from forty-five to 
fixty years of age, as alfo all thofe without 
any fixed employment, were to form the 
third clafs, and thcfe could not be fent out 
of their own canton. 

It was propofed, that this military force 
fhouid not be under the orders of the exe- 
cutive 
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cijtiye power, pxcppt in confcquencc of a 
formal decree on Xht p^rt of the legiflativc 
body, the reafon§ fqr which fliould be af- 
figned, and the time of fervlce fixed. All 
thofe deftitute of ejiiployment being thrown 
into the third clafs, they could not prove 
hurtful, as they would never be put in requi- 
fition. 

This plan alfo embraced a variety of other 
regulations; by means of the militia the 
troops of the line were to be recruited, and 
perhaps difbanded in cafe the army (hould 
become one day dangerous. 

Towards the end of this year, the com- 
mittee of public fafety of the conftituent 
aflembly difcovered a confpiracy formed at 
Lyons, to deliver up that important city 
into the hands of the princes, who were then 
at Turin. A major-general of the name of 
Lachapelle, who commanded there, was fuf- 
pedlcd of having either entered into, or at 
leaft been privy to the plot ; in this predica- 
ment, they refolved to caufe him to be ar- 
refted, and his place filled by another gene- 
ral officer on whom they could depend. 

Layfayette propofed Dumouriez, who was 

approved 
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approved of. He was accordingly fent for, 
and defired to hold himfelf in readinefs to 
depart within the fpace of twenty-four 
hours. He repaired that very night, along 
with Lafeyette, and two members of the 
committee, to the minifter at war, who was 
charged to take the king's orders on this 
fubjed, on the very next day. 

Early in the enfuing morning he went to 
the committee, where he was employed in 
learning the particulars of this cpnrpiracy^ 
which was not fi6litious. He dined with 
Montmorin, who told him that he would 
give him one cypher for Turin, and another 
for Switzerland, on purpofe to pufli his dif- 
coveries as far as poffible, and to difcomfit 
all plots whatever, befeeching him at the 
fame time to be tender of the princes, and 
more efpecially of count. d'Artois. He 
frankly promifed to do fo, for it was not 
only his intention that they fhould not bp 
implicated in this affair, but he was en- 
chanted to have fo good an opportunity of 
renewing his correfpondence with Vau- 
dreuil, by whofe means he would be enabled 
8 . to 
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to render a fervice to this prince, and prevail 
upon him to return. 

In 1790 this was ftill poffible, for the 
king appeared to defire it, and that too, per- 
haps, fincerely. Things had not yet been 
carried to extremities. 

Montmorin faid that he would mention 
this converfation and his good intentions to 
his majefty. On leaving the minifter, he 
went to his friend Laporte, and repeated to 
him what had paiTed, at the fame time re- 
iterating his promife to be as favourable to 
the king's brothers as poffible, confiftently 
with the good of his country." 

After this he returned home, and hearing 
nothing from Duportail, he wrote a note to 
him, to know whether he had received the 
king's commands relative to his appoint- 
ment. The anfwer brought back was, that 
he was confined to his chamber by a fcvere 
cold, but that the day after the next, being 
that on which the council fat, he would 
make the propofition. 

The committee of public fafety had in 
the mean time communicated this affair to 

the 
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the correfponding committee of the munici- 
pality of Paris. BrilTot was a member of the 
latter J he was alfo the editor of the Jacobin 
paper called le Fatriote. He was thus en- 
abled to iofert an account of the confpiracy 
at Lyons, and of the nomination of Du- 
mouriez to the command there, before the 
king had heard a fingle fyllable on the fub- 
jcft. This prince, on reading his paper, was 
very juftly offended at this circumftancc, 
and when Duportail waited on him to make 
the propofal, he told him, that he might no* 
minate any body he pleats, Damouriez ex- 
cepted, for he would never permit the 
jacobins to interfere in the appointment of 
his generals. 

It is pretended that the Lameths alfo in* 
trigued againft him, becaufe he had been 
fupported by Lafayette, their enemf^ mtfa 
whom Dumouriez was at this Vmc con- 
nefted, and that they were defiiMH •» be- 
ftow the command on TheodoK laactb, 
their brother, who was at the heaidFz re- 
giment of cavalry in the ncij 
Lyons. Whatever might be 
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fa£t is, that another was appointed in his 
(lead. 
* He himfelf was not in the leaft aflfedled, 
except fo far as concerned the rumour that 
had gone abroad by anticipation, and the 
dry manner in which the king pronounced 
his exclufion. He fpoke on this fubjedt to 
his friend Laporte, and he in his turn to 
Louis XVI; and it was on this occafion 
that this good prince freely owned the pre- 
judice he entertained againft this general- 
officer. 

He confoled himfelf as well as he could 
for this difappointment. At the com- 
mencement of the enfuiug year generals 
were to be nominated to the command of 
the twenty-two divifions of the army, and 
there were fo few remaining that they would 
be under the necefTity of appointing him. 
Befides, the king had been fo gracious as to 
tell Laporte, that this circumftance (hould 
be of no differvice to his friend, and that he 
(hould be employed. 
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CHAP. V. 
^be Tear 1791. 



iDuMOORiEz continued to live in re- 
tirement, contemplating the progrefs of af- 
fairs, and vifiting Montmorin and Lafayette 
from time to time. But the propofi* 
tion that had been made to him, to un- 
dertake thofe two important * commands, 
caufed him to be courted by the different 
faftions. The vifcount de Noaillcs carried 
him to dine at the rich Laborde^s, where he 
met the Lameths, d'Aiguillon, Menou, and 
Duport. He appeared to them to be a pe- 
dant, and they feemed to him to be replete 
with frivolity and prcfumption, and there- 
fore he never returned. 

Mirabeau alfo wifhed to be intimate with 
him. He was embroiled at this time both 

* In the Weft Indies, and at Lyons.— 7r^;i/I 
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with the Lafayette and Lameth faclions; 
fuperior to all the affcmbly in villainy, and 
in talenti?, he endeavoured, from intercftcd 
motives, to afTociatc with men who cither 
poflefTcd knowledge, or the reputation of 
it. He had at this time abandoned the 
duke d'Orleans, whom he defpifcd, and he 
was conne6led with the court and Mont- 
morin, by whom he was bribed : it was his 
aim to become prime miniflcr, and con- 
fcquently to begin by producing a counter 
revolution. 

Dumouricz, who detefted his immo- 
ralities, had neglected the frequent oppor- 
tunities which had prefented themfelves, to 
cultivate an acquaintance with him. Not- 
withftanding this, on the folicitation of 
St. Foy, one of his old friends, he permitted 
himfelf to be carried to his houfe. In the 
courfe of this firft conference, Mirabeau de- 
veloped all his proje6ls, told him that 
within a few days he would make a total 
change in the diplomatic body, and 
produced his lift to him. Dumouricz pro- 
pofed fome alterations, to which he con- 
fented^ at the fame time making him an 

offer 
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offer of the embaffy to Pruffia. He replied, 
that he would accept of it, provided it was 
only of three months duration; and obferv- 
ed that there was a refidence inferiour to 
that, in point of dignity, but at the fame 
time far more important — that of Mentz. 

He explained to him, that there he could 
cither treat with the princes, influencing 
the king at the fame time, by means of Mr. 
Laporte, or difcover and difconcert their 
plots, if they were not to be gained over -, that 
in the mean time general Heymann might 
be fent into Pruffia, without being inverted 
with any public charafter; and that in the 
courfe of three months, if that time were 
properly employed, they would have an 
opportunity of pacifying foreign courts, 
and of completing the conftitution, and of 
reftoring its aftivity to the executive power. 
He added, that until then the king of Pruffia 
would not receive an ambaffadour without 
repugnance, and that a negotiation could 
be entered into with the court of Berlin, 
to keep in check that of Vienna, if its 
conduft fliould give offence. They agreed 
in opinion relative to all thefe articles, and 

13^ jMirabeau 
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Mirabcau went immediately with the lift to 
Montmorin, who delivered it to his fecre- 
tary Gerard de Renneval. 

Dumouriez, recalling to his recoUeftion 
the king's refufal relative to the command 
of Lyons, wrote a letter to him, which was 
found in the fatal * iron- box ^ and has been 
fince printed. He befought his majefty to 
let him know by means of his friend La- 
porte, whether he was averfe from employ- 
ing hinij as in that cafe^ he would not per- 
mit his name to be included in the lid 
about to be prefented to him by the minif- 
ter for foreign affairs, but wait until fome 
more favourable opportunity fhould enable 
him to difpel his majefty's prejudices. The 
king was pleafcd with the letter, and told 
Laporte, that he no longer entertained any 
objedion to him, and that he would willing- 
ly nominate him to a place if he ihould be 
propofed as a candidate. 

At the end of four days he faw Mira- 

♦ This iron-box was difcovcred in the wall of one of 
the apartments of the palace ; it conuined a numher of 
papers, among wliich was the king's correfpondcncc with 
BouiUie^ then an emigrant, and an outlaw. — Tranf. 

beau 
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beau for the fecond time, who requefted 
him to draw up a memorial relative to the 
principles of negotiation becoming the con- 
ilitutional king of a free people. Dumou- 
riez undertook to do fo. 

During this conference, in which matters 
of the utmoft confequence were treated of 
with the moft unlimited confidence, the con- 
verfation happened to turn on the character 
of count Hertzberg, the famous Pruflian 
minifter. Micabeau, who detefted him, fpoke 
of him as follows : ** This old fox is fur- 
rounded by a chaplet of obftrudions, and 
attacked at the fame time by at leaft five or 
fix maladiesy all of which are mortal, and 
yet he is continually broaching new pro- 
jeds, as if he were to live a hundred years; 
while at the fame time, one of the fatal 
fiflers has her fcifTars ready to cut the thread 
that holds the fword of Damocles fufpend- 
ed over his head." In four days after Mira- 
beau himfelf was no more ! Dumouriez on 
this occafion obferved to St. Foy : " Mira- 
beau feems to have been miftaken in reipef): 
to the head that was menaced by the fword 
of Damocles. ■' 

I 4 The 
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The dcftinies, in cutting off the life of 
this extraordinary man, had at the fame 
time fevered the ihread of all his projedls. 
Dumouriez, who heard nothing from Mont- 
morin, immediately waited upon him. An 
explanation enfued; Montmorin difavowed 
having entered into any arrangement with 
Mirabeau, he even denied the lift itfelf. Du- 
mouriez then told the minifter, that he 
would abandon him, and complain of this 
falfehood, which was an indubitable proof of 
his weaknefs ; he at the fame time predided, 
that he would prove the ruin not only of 
the king, but of himfelf, by banifliing both 
truth and dignity from his condu6l. 

He never faw him afterwards, and his 
prophecy has been but too literally accom- 
pli(hed. He regrets his tragic end. Mr. de 
Montmorin was greatly attached to the king, 
and poffeffed many good qualities, but he was 
unequal to his fituaticn, more efpecially at 
fuch a critical period. 

In the mean time a promotion, as was 
forefcen, aduallytook place, and Dumouriez 
was appointed major-general of the twelfth 
divifion. This ev. nt oblii^ed him to return 

to 
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to the jacobins. His long abfence had in- 
duced them to erafe his name from the lift 
of the fociety. His motive for again be- 
coming a member, was, that the jacobins of 
Paris had affiliated more than two thoufand 
provincial focieties to their own; that in 
the five departments in which he was about 
to command, there were thirty or forty 
compoled of very combujlible materials, and 
that if he had made his appearance there 
without being a jacobin, more efpecially as 
he had once been a member of the mother 
fociety, he would have been looked upon as 
an ariftocrat, and confequently placed in a 
fituation in which he could neither have 
proved ufeful to his country nor his king ; 
he had the precaution to announce this 
event to Louis XVI, and alfo to mention the 
motives of his condudt. 

As Mirabeau was dead, and as Mont- 
morin had hot only negledled all the diplo- 
matic principles which had been agreed 
upon, but ftill continued to regulate foreign 
affairs according to the rules of the old go- 
vernment, Dumouriez, who at the folicita- 
ticn of Mirabsau had draw up the tra£l en- 
titled. 
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titled, ^' a diplomatic memorial/' communis 
cated the fame to the friends of Montmorin, 
whom he no longer faw, on purpofe to in- 
duce him to alter his minifterial condud^ 
which was incompatible with the conftitu** 
tion, and dangerous to the king. It was 
then that Montmorin publidied a declara- 
ration in the king's name, which was to be 
fent to all the miniftcrs of France at fo- 
reign courts. This ftate paper contained 
fuch an exaggeration of Jacobinical prin- 
ciples, that neither Mirabeau nor Dumou- 
riez would have advifed the king to hold a 
language, which, far from regaining confi- 
dence, could not but augment diftruft by a 
too rapid paifage from one extreme to 
another. Dumouriez, indignant of this new 
adt of treachery, added a paragraph relative 
to this declaration, to his own memorial, 
which he now read at the fociety of the ja- 
cobins; it obtained much praife, and wa9 
printed. 

' Soon after this, he learned that the jaco- 
bins, who now began to be deteftablc, had 
given it as their opinion, that it would be 
proper to cafhier all the officers of the army, 

and 
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and to make an eledion by mesons of (he 
foldlers. If this idea, which had many par- 
tifans even in the conftituent aiTembly, had 
prevailed, the army would have been abfo- 
lutely annihilated. He converfed with La- 
fayette and Duportail on this fubjeft, he 
alfo communicated his projedl to Laporte; 
and notwithftanding the danger of oppofmg 
fo popular an argument, he drew up a me- 
morial, caufed it to be communicated to the 
king, who approved of it, fubmitted it to 
the cenfure of Duportail, and then read it to 
the jacobins. 

This, which was entitled ** a military me- 
morial," fupported thofc principles on which 
the army of a free people ought to be con- 
ftituted, traced out the duties of generals, 
officers, and privates, prefcribed the naturd 
and the extent of the fubordination of a fol- 
dier-citizen, and his relation with, and his 
duties in refped to other citizeni; it con- 
cluded with 2l formula of a voy reafonablc 
oath. 

He did not on this occafion receive (o 
much applaufe, as when he toA the '' di^' 
plomatic memorial i** on the oontrary, i^ 
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ftead of procuring the aflent of all, it was 
difapproved by a plurality of fufFrages; it 
was however printed, and it produced the 
fole cfFed which he was delirous of, that is, 
it put an end to the reverie about the elec- 
tion of officers. 

The military committee of the affembly 
adopted the principles here laid down, but 
that their labours might have fomething 
original, they adjoined to it a ridiculous 
form of an oath, which created a fchifm 
among the officers, made feveral leave the 
fervice, and rendered thofe that remained 
very bad fervants of the conftitution. 

He was detained fome time longer at Paris, 
by an office impofed upon him by Dupor- 
tail, who appointed him prefident of a 
council of war, that was to determine rela- 
tive to an appeal on the part of Moreton, 
whom the count de Brienne, formerly mi- 
nifter, had deprived of the regiment of la 
Ferfj in an arbitrary manner. jMoreton 
richly deferved to be broken, being a very 
violent and defpotic colonel. But the count 
had refufed him a court martial, and after 

the 
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the lapfe of feveral years, he now declaimed 
againft fuch a piece of injuftice. 

Dumouriez had received orders to proceed 
to Toul, where this affair was to have been 
decided, and this would have obliged him to 
remove to a great diftance from Nantz, which 
was the place of his deftination. It luckily 
occurred, that a fufficient number of mem* 
hers could not be procured ; he accordingly 
took advantage of this circumftance to re- 
fufe to go to Toul, and after having waited 
during a month at Paris, he returned his 
commiflion to the minifter, and fct out for 
head quarters. Moreton was made a major 
general on purpofe to keep him quiet, and 
Dumouriez unfortunately found him under 
his own command, in the coprfe of the en- 
fuing year. 

The twelfth divifion, to which he was 
attached, confided only of twelve battalions 
and fix fquadrons. It was commanded by 
old Verteuil, formerly one of the beft officers 
in the French army, but whofe faculties 
were now entirely decayed. The fecond 
major-general was d'Harambure, who never 
joined. It thus happened that he was 

faddlcd 
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faddlcd with all the burden of this corti^ 
mand, which extended over five depart* 
ments, Mayenne and Loire, or Angers, the 
lower Loire, or Nantes, la Vendee, the two 
Sevres, and the lower Charente, from the 
Vilaine to the Garonne. That country was 
already a prey to the ravages of fanaticifm 
and perfecution. 

He left to the good old man Verteuil, 
who refided at Rochelle, the government of 
the lower Charente, and he charged himfelf 
with that of the four other departments, re- 
repairing fometimes, however, to Rochelle, 
left Verteuil fhould be embarrafled during 
his abfence. 

He arrived on the 19th of June, 1 791, at 
Nantes, where he at firft took up his abode. 
He there found a department well fuperin- 
tended, an excellent mayor, a fuperb national 
militia, but a very numerous, and infernal 
cli^b, which received him moft gracioufly, 
and even prefented him with a civic crown, 
even before he had deferved it. He there 
alfo found the fecond battalion of the 
twenty-fifth regiment, that of Poitou. All 
the officers were a£luated by anti-confti- 
4 tutional 
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tutioQal principles, except their leader^ 
Drouart de Lezey, a man of talents and a 
philofopher. 

It had been permitted by an exprefs de- 
cree, that the foldiers fhould be allowed to 
frequent the clubs ; and left this might pro- 
duce a fchifm between thcofficers andthem^ 
and confequently a want of fubordination» 
he had ftated in his ^^ military memoiial/' 
that the generals ought to prevail upon the 
officers to go there alfo. It happened pre- 
cifely on the 2 2d of June, that he had car- 
ried all the officers along with him to the 
fociety^ and this proved a very fortunate 
circumftance. 

On that very night, himfelf and his aides 
de^amp^ LavafTeur, and Philip de Vaux, 
being about to retire to bed^ after having 
difpatched fome temporary bufinefs, he re- 
ceived a letter from the prefident of the de- 
partment, befeeching him to repair to the 
mint, where all the public bodies were af-. 
fembled, and waiting for him, to deliberate 
on an important affair, which nearly con- 
cerned the fafety of their common country. 

He inflantly ran thither, very much puzzled 

relative 
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relative to the occafion of this meflage; 
he found four or. five thoufand perfons in 
-the fquare, all in their fliirts, who appeared^ 
to be in the utmoft confternation ; it was 
now midnight. 

He and his aides-de-camp had fome diffi- 
culty to pierce through this crowd; he 
however at length entered a large hall, where 
all the public fundlionaries were aflembled, 
furrounded by more than 1500 perfons, who 
fpoke all together. 

Silence being proclaimed, the prefident 
faid to him in a melancholy tone of voice : — 
•* General, the king of France is gone ; he 
has fled." 

" If he be gone, the nation ftill remains. 
Let us deliberate on what is proper to be 
done.** 

Notwithftanding the calm air Dumouriez 
aflumed on purpofe to make this anfwer, 
which raifed the courage of all, no intelli- 
gence could have produced a greater con- 
ftemation in his mind. It was not more 
than fix days fince he had left Paris, he had 
feen his friend Laporte daily, and he had 
difcovered nothing to him relative to fuch a 
6 defign. 
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defign. He forefaw that all the horrours 
of a civil war were become inevitable. He 
was obliged however to conceal his fears, 
and the cooincfs, which he had now dif- 
played, procured him general confidence. 

He firft propofcd to publifti a proclama- 
tion, for the purpofe of calming the minds of 
the people^ and preventing them from deliver- 
ing themfclves over to that excefs of rage, 
which in them generally fuccceds to affright. 
He drew up the plan of this proclamation, 
which was carried into effeft. Some hot 
headed people propofed to put all the 
officers under arreft. 

" What, citizens !'* replied he, " would 
you, on a vague fufpicion, diOionour and 
maltreat the very men whom you fo re-> 
cently admitted into your club ? I will take 
the charge of them upon myfelf, and within 
the fpace of two hours, you fhall either 
be affurcd of their fidelity to their country, 
or I (hall difencumber you of them without 
violence ; leave this to me." 

He immediately fent to awaken Lezay, 
the commanding officer of fhe regiment; 
he informed him of the uneafinefs of the 

Vol. II. K people. 
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people, ordered him to aflemble the ofEccrtf 
in his own apartment, defcribe to them the 
cjritical fituation to which the nation was 
reduced, and leave to them the option^ 
either of accompanying him to take an oath 
of obedience to the nation and the law, or 
of fetting off at day-break, with the paff- 
ports which hefliould provide for them. 

In the courfe of three hours afterwards, 
Lezay arrived at the head of all the officers 
of his regiment, who, as well as thofe of 
the artillery and engineers, took the oath 
without any difficulty, in prefence of the 
prefident of the department. He alfo 
iffued, or caufed to be iflued, frefh orders 
relative to urgent affairs, and he retired at 
five o'clock in the morning, more fatigued 
, than he had ever been before, at any one 
period of his whole life. 

On his return home oppreffed with the 
moft profound melancholy, he meditated 
on what he was to do. lie was utterly 
ignorant of all the circumftances rela- 
tive to the king's flight; he knew not 
whither he had gone, but he fuppofed, that 
he muft have been afTurcd of the fupport 
6 of 
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bF part of the army, elfe he could have heV6r 
dreamed of adling fuch a bold part. H6 
gave credit to this prince, and thofe who 
influenced him, for a better combined plan 
than that which was adopted ; and in con- 
fequence of this fuppofition, he already 
imagined Paris to be befieged, and fwimming 
in blood. 

He had inftantly difpatched two notes, 
one to Vieillard, deputy from St. L6, the 
other to Barrere $ he told them, that with-^ 
out waiting for further orders, he was about 
to aflemble as maiiy troops as poflible, with 
a defign to march to the fuccour of the 
feonftituent aflemblyj for it wis there hd 
now only could look for that country which 
Louis had abandoned, after having within 
the laft fortnight again renewed his oaths^ 
and that too, without being afked to do 
fo. 

Vieillard read the note he had received by 
the courier; it was much applauded, and 
inferted in the proceedings. It fortified thd 
touragc of the reprefentatives, being the 
only one of the kind they had received 
K a from 
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from a general officer 5 fevcral others de- 
manded orders, but that was quite another 
thing. 

. He had a battalion of the regiment of 
Rohan-prhice at Sables, two other bat- 
talions in la Vendee, at Nantes the regiment 
of Poitou, at Ancenis the regiment colo- 
nel-general of dragoons, and at Niort and 
Fontenay the fixth regiment of cavalry; 
in addition to this he could have produced 
four thoufand good infantry, well armed, 
and excellently difciplined, from the nation- 
al guards of Nantes, befide three hundred 
dragoons, eight four pounders, four twelve 
pounders, a company of artillery, and many 
volunteer cannoneers. 

He iffued the neceflary orders for march- 
ing the very next morning, and in the courfe 
of the day he adopted proper meafures 
relative to the protedion of the coaft, and 
the guarding the mouth of the Loire. He 
informed general Verteuil, that he was about 
to fet out for Paris, but he did not com- 
municate the particulars of his defign to 
him> for he was not acquainted with his 

intentions, 
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intentions, and civil wars are always at- 
tended with this untoward circumftance, 
that they infpirc a neceflary jealoufy. 

He was thus ready to commence his 
march at the head of about eight thoufand 
troops, well affured of increafing the num- 
ber at Angers, and Mans. He however 
concealed his project until the very moment 
he was about to carry it into execution, and 
he afFe6led a flill calmer air than that which 
he had aflumed during the preceding night. 
He affifted at the proceflion on corpus chrijli 
day, and feized that occafion to infpeft the 
troops narrowly. Happily, in the courfe of 
the fucceeding night, another courier ar- 
rived, and announced that the king had 
been overtaken, and brought back to 
Paris. 

The violent agitation which he had ex- 
perienced on learning the firft intelligence, 
had too much abforbed all his faculties, to 
leave him time to obferve the eftedl it had 
produced on the people ) he however in 
general remarked, that aftef the firft mo- 
ments of confternation had elapfed, they 
were elevated to a violent rage, whence 
K 3 they 
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they had returned to that fullen and fierce 
diipofition, which announced a fixed de- 
termination to defend their liberty, without 
entering into any argument refpecling the 
choice of ^ future government. 

Become entirely calm, in confequence of 
the news brought by the fecond courier, 
Pumouriez was henceforth a more attentive 
obfcrver. He perceived with chagrin, that 
it produced rather a dlfagreeable than a 
confolatory fenfation. The ariftocrats, who 
vrere very numerous ^t Nantes, appeared to 
be in a ftate of ftupefadlion, and the de^ 
mocrats^ whofc ideas were already beginning 
to wander after novelties, appeared not only 
to be very indifferent, but even very much 
difcontented, at the re-appearance of a 
king, whom, during two whole days, they 
had treated as a perfidious man, 'and whofc 
name was only mentioned to excite ven- 
geance. From this moment the unfor- 
tunate Louis entirely loft that remnant 
of love, or of pity, which the people in the 
provinces had until then chcriflied for 
him. 

Xhe condufl of the conftituent aflembly 

was 
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was noble, grand, and generous. They not 
only faved the royal family from the immi- 
nent danger to which it would have been 
expofed by the fury of the people, but, 
after a neceffary interval to reftore tran- 
quillity, they re-eftablifhed the king in all 
his rights, and re-invefted him with all his 
former dignity. 

Dumouriez hoped, that the fenfibility of 
this prince and his court would be afFefted 
by fuch a proceeding ; that- they would rc- 
fleft on their fituation, and the impoffibility 
of any longer oppofing the conftitution; 
that they would remember, that thefafety of 
the Idng depended on his fulfilling his func- 
tions with exa6lnefs in order to regain the 
confidence of the nation 3 that they would 
contemplate the immenfe career which was 
opened for his goodnefs, and even for his 
glory, were he to attach himfelf heartily to 
the conftitution ; and the certainty of his 
ruin, and that of his auguft houfe, of the 
monarchy, and of all France, if be relapfed 
into his former condufl. He was perfuaded, 
that the terrible fault committed by Louis 
?i'tcr having twice perjured himfelf would 
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ferve as a lelTon to him; that his heart 
would be mehed with the generofity of the 
French, who had reftored to him a crown, 
which he had forfeited by the letter and 
fpirit of that very conftitution which he 
himfelf had fworn to obey ; that he would 
look upon this event as a fpecies of happi- 
nefs, which would at length unite the minds 
of all nien, and caufe firft confidence and 
good faith, and afterwards love and order, to 
fucceed to the intrigues, the confpiracies, 
the hatred, and the difcord, which had reign- 
ed until then. 

Replete with this reafonable expectation, 
which would not have been difappointed, 
had each faction, laying even patriotifm 
afide, confulted its true intercfts, he re- 
fumed his correfpondence with the unfor- 
tunate Laporte. He had trembled for the 
life of this virtuous friend, who had been 
facrificed by his mailer on his departure, as 
he had charged him to prefent his proteft 
to the conftituent affembly. This faithful 
fervant difcharged the office impofed upon 
him with an heroic refignation, perfectly 
aware of the extent of his danger j for he 

has 
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has fince acknowledged to his friend, that he 
did not expe6l to be permitted to live. 

'Alas ! he was deftincd to be one of the 
firft vi6lims of the procefs which followed 
the fatal 12th of Auguft 1792, and to precede 
by a few months his unfortunate mafter, who 
did not fufficiently lament him. 

Laporte informed him that tranquillity 
was about to be reftored, and Dumouriea^ 
deemed it his duty to employ the firft mo- 
ments he could fpare from his other avoca* 
tions in drawing up a memorial, which he 
afterwards tranfmitted to him from Niort, 
relative to the conduft which the king ought 
now to purfue, 

1. With his own family, the minifters, 
and all thofe difcontcnted with the new con- 
ftitution; 

2. With the national affembly j 

3. With the clergy 5 

4. With foreign powers j 

5. With the French nation ; 

6. With the navy and army j 

7. In refpe6l to appointments ; 

And, 8. Relative to the employment of 

the civil Uft* 

This 
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body iigfaed for that moment when it was to 
be replaced by another. Afliamed of itfelf, 
it afpired only to retire. Its laft proceed- 
ings partook of its dgedlion i and it was very 
glad, in the month of Odtober, to give place 
to the firft legiflature, which aflumed the 
name of the National Aflembly. 

This was moft horribly compofed. Louis, 
who was badly advifed, had not repaired by 
means of a frank conduft the fatal impref- 
fion produced by his flight ; on the contrary, 
his proceedings, and thofe of his court, aug^ 
mented the diftruft of the people. 

It was precifely at this epoch, that the 
Jacobins began to engrofs that influence, 
which afterwards produced a complete an* 
archy. This fociety, extending every where 
its numerous afliliations, made ufe of the 
provincial clubs to render itfelf mafler 
of the eleftions. All the hot-headed men, 
all the feditious fcribblers, all the agitators, 
were nominated to reprefent the nation, and 
to defendi as they faid, *' its interefts againfl 
a perfidious court." Very few fage or en- 
lightened perfons, and a ftill lefs number of 
nobles, were chofen; and the national af- 

fembly. 
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fembly, thus compofed, met armed with 
prejudices and hoftile intentions againft the 
unfortunate Louis and his court. 

It began by adoring the conftitution, on 
purpofe to eftablifli its own authority; but 
the republicans were already at work in fe- 
cret^ and fpread abroad their opinions in in- 
cendiary papers, which were multiplied in 
an aftonifhing degree. 

It was this fame affembly that, taking ad- 
vantage in 1792 of the cataftrophe of the 
1 2th of Auguftjj which it had prepared, ereft- 
ed itfelf into a national convention, after 
having driven from its bolbm fome of its 
more enlightened members, and reinforced 
itfelf with villains and fools. 

This alTembly it was that made the king and 
queen perifh on a fcaffold; that immolated its 
moft ardent fupporters, fuch as Briffot, Verg- 
niaux, &c, ; that ftill reigns in France, fur- 
rounded by corpfes and ruins. The guillo- 
tine is its throne, irreligion and anarchy its 
engines, and the French nation languifhes 
in the moft (hameful and criminal flavery. 

After having exhibited this rapid (ketch 
of general events, it is time to return to 

what 
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what was paffing at Nantes. DumoiineJJ 
had preferved all his military difpofitionsi 
and did not permit his authority to be in- 
taded; He laboured confidentially with the 
adminiftrative bodies, whieh were very 
prudent and fagacious, and concealed none 
of his mcafures from them. He did not aft 
in the fame manner with regard to the club 
at Nantes. This fociety afFefted to inter- 
tneddle in all the branches of governmenti 
tinder preteftce of vigilance and infpeftion 
in regard to its agents. It was direfted by 
a very dangerous man, called Couftard j he 
was a gentleman of Britanny, a knight of 
St. Louis, had been formerly a lieutenant of 
the marfhals of France, and was then the 
commanding officer of the national guard. 
He was afterwards elefted a member of the 
convention ; and having attached himfelf to 
the girondijis, he at length pcrifhed by means 
of the guillotine. 

He had acquired a great afcendancy over 
the populace, who were very numerous iri 
this great town. He was dregded by all 
good people, and had formed around him 
a kind of pretorian guard, confiding of a 

company 
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tompany of fencing-mafters and butchers'; 
In the courfe of the preceding year he hsd 
firft driven the duke de Maille, commandant^ 
general of the province, from Nantes, and 
afterwards the regiment of Rohan-prince^ 
whofe colonel, the brave d'Herviily, he had 
endeavoured to get affalfinated. 

This faftious leader was fliockcd at per- 
ceiving his credit eclipfed by a general offi-^ 
cer, who could neither be reproached with 
the flighted: arijbcracy^ nor with an outrage^ 
COS democracy. He was the fworn enemy of 
the nobility and the clergy ; the general pro- 
tefted both, and had feveral opportunities 
to piit a flop to the excfeflcs of the people, by 
fometimes employing the battalion of Poi* 
tou^ on which he could depend, and fome^ 
times the found part of the national guards 
which in general was compofed of good 
citizens. Couftard courted Dumouriez, who, 
however, watched him clofely, reftraincd his 
criminal conduft, and yet did not appear to 
diftrufl: him. 

He went but feldom to the club, which, 
however, fent a deputation to him to re- 
qucfl: permiflion to employ commiflionerS 

to 
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to infpedl the cannon-founderies eftabliftied 
in the ifle of Hindrct, a league diftant from 
Nantes, which were under the direction of 
lieutenant, colonel Thouvenot, a man of 
merit, whofe name will often occur in the 
courfe of thefe memoirs; and alfo to vifit 
the old batteries along the coafts. 

He told them in reply, that as citizens 
they might walk wherever they were not 
prevented by the want of a counter- fign, 
which precluded all thofe not duly au- 
thorifed ; that they poflefled no title which 
could authorife him to permit them to exer- 
cife functions that were already occupied ^ 
that there was neither any external danger, 
nor any fear of a maritime war 3 that they 
ought to remain tranquil; and, above all 
things, ftiould diftruft thofe feditious men, 
who endeavoured to infpire thofe ridiculous 
fufpicions on purpofe to produce anarchy. 

His anfwer excited the utmoft difcontent ; 
but the occurrences in La Vendee for fome 
time fufpended this quarrel. That depart- 
ment was agitated by the furies of perfecu- 
tion and fanaticifm. The nobility were very 
unquiet, the priefts very much irritated, and 
8 the 
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the democrats very intolerant. The caufe of 
religion had excited an infurredtion there 
about a month before the arrival of the ge<- 
neral. The national guard had marched 
againfl the arijlocrats^ and a Ikirmifli had 
taken place near a village called St. Clement. 
The troops of the line and the armed citi- 
zens prevailed^ fo that this firft effort proved 
abortive. Part of the nobility of Poitou 
ferved in the navy i the greater number of 
thefe had taken refuge in Jerfey; the rc« 
mainder were in a flate of tranquillity. 

The intelligence of the king's flight had 
induced this party to refume their courage. 
An old gentleman, in other points, very re- 
fpedable, had affembled firil: at Lu9on, and 
afterwards at his caftle near Talmont, a 
great number of nobles j they conceived the 
projedl of rendering themfelyes .matters pf 
the port des Sables d'Olonne, where they 
might eafilybe joined by the emigrants of 
Jerfcy, who were to furnifli them with arms 
and ammunition. 

The king's return rendered all their mca- 
fures vain, but their aflemblies had alarmed 
the department of la^ Vendee, where the 

Vol. II, L democratic 
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democratic pzrty v/zs not very ftrong. The 
adminiflrators wrote to thofe at Nantes, de- 
manding immediate fuccour* The general 
fct ofF with eight hundred infantry of the 
national guard, a hundred dragoons of the 
regiment of cohnel^general^ the company of 
grenadiers, a detachment of the regiment of 
Poitou, and four field pieces, and he him- 
felf repaired to Machecoul, on purpofe to 
diflipate this commotion, and prevent the 
two parties from coming to blows. 

He there learned that the diftrid of Sables 
had at the fame time fent two hundred and 
fifty men of the regiment of Rohan-Sou- 
bife, with eight or nine hundred national 
guards, and armed peafants; that this party 
had marched againft the caftle of Mn de 
laLezardiere; that the meeting, which coi^ 
fifted of about fifty gentlemen, and one hun- 
dred and twenty royalift peafants, 'had dif- 
pcrfcd at the approach of this little army, 
which had pillaged and burnt the caflle, and 
committed all the exceffes to be expe£led 
from a troop badly condudled, and deflitute 
of difcipline. 

On receiving intelligence of the march of 

the 
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the army of Sables^ he had difpatched the 
(Chevalier deLorencin, a captain of dragoons, 
at the head of fifty cavalry at full gallop, 
.with orders to adopt every poiUble means 
of conciliation, and to prevent pillage and 
excefs. Lorencin however arrived too late, 
and the general, who was much chagrined at 
this adventure, carried back his detachment 
to Nantes, being refolved in a fhort time to 
pay a vifit to la Vendee, in order to keep 
both parties in awe, and prevent a civil 
war. 

On his return, the fociety became more 
arrogant in its pretenfions, and more in- 
tractable than ever in refpedt to its condudh 
A falfe alarm was circulated by exprefs. 
The jacobins of Sables, and thofe of Pim- 
beuf, fcnt word, that they had difcovered 
frigates cruizing along that coad, and that 
a fhallop had landed feveral armed men near 
die ifle of Bouih. 

The club fpread the alarm throughout 
Names, and allerted it was >«n Englifh 
fquadron. The adminiftrators, although 
they gave no credit to this intelligence, 
were yet obliged to mention it to the gener 
L 2 ra). 
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ral, who on the firfl rumour had fent fomtf 
officers to the fpot, with orders to take 
down in writing fuch information as they 
could obtain from the municipalities. They 
foon returned with the moft fatisfaftory evi- 
dence of the falfehood of the report. On 
ISeing provided with the proper proofs, he 
repaired to the fociety, and as ufual cau- 
tioned them againft the fabricators of falfe 
alarms, who wifhed to produce anarchy 
and difcord. They observed in reply, that 
the people were defirous that he Ihould put 
all the batteries oh the coaft in a ftate of de- 
fence, and that then their uneafinefs would 
entirely ceafe. 

He objeded to this, that he could not 
carry fuch a meafure into execution without 
money, and without orders; that he had 
neither cannoneers nor troops to man the 
batteries, and that the guard houfes arid the 
powder magazines on the coaft were unin- 
habitable: he defired them to deliver in 
their demands in writing, and promifed that 
he would inftantly tranfmit them to the 
minifter at war, whom he in the mean time 
informed, that in order to avoid a greater 
6 inconvenience 
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incx)nvenicnce it would be proper to repair 
the batteries at the port of Croific, at St. 
Nazaire, about a league below Nantes, Pim- 
beuf, and the port of Sables. Accordingly 
Duportail, who was then minifter, had the 
good fenfe to tranfmit orders for carrying 
thefe regulations into efFeft : the four bat- 
teries remained however during the whole 
fummer, without any body to guard them. 
The guns were thus conflantly expofed to be 
Ipiked by the firft rogue who chofc to do 
fo, until the organization of five battalions 
of national guards, which he received orders 
to levy in autumn, one in each department^ 

This balf'tneafure on the part of the ge- 
neral, did not give much fatisfadion to the 
focicty. His mild and conciliatory condufl 
in refpedl to the priefts, and the nobles, 
whom he daily protected from the fury of 
the clubbtfts^ contributed not a little to in* 
flame them ftill m6re againft him. As he 
received intelligence that the inhabitants of 
la Vendee meditated a revolt, as he really 
had bufinefs of great confequence to tranfadl 
in la Vendee, and as it was neceflary for 
hin) to concert meafures with general Ver- 
L 3 teuil. 
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teuil> whom he had not yet feen^ as alib 
to iniped the troops of his divifion and to 
caufe his authority to be recognized in the 
other departments, he fct oiH from Nantes 
in the month of July. 

Couflard in the mean time being eleded 
9 deputy, the club became more calm, and 
when the general returned in the courfe of 
the autumn, to levy the battalion of the 
lower Loire, he was greatly carefled, and 
repeatedly preflcd to fettle there ; but it wasf 
then too late, as he had made other ar- 
rangements relative to his winter-quarters 
in a mpre central point of his very exten- 
iive command, and nearer to his lieutenant- 
general, wl^o often flood in need of his 
affiftance. 

. On his leaving Nantes, two very contra-? 
didlbry opinions prevailed refpedling him, 
The jacobins looked upon him as a con^ 
ctzlcd arijiocrat; the nobles as a violent 
democrat. Equally in pppofition to the twq 
fadions, and meriting neither of thefe dcr 
nominations, he had conduced himfelf ac- 
cording to the fuggeftions ofafincere pa- 
triptjfm i he was defirous of a monarchy and 

a conftitution^ 
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a conditution^ and he would mod willingly 
have facrificcd himfelf for the law and the 
king, provided the one was not feparated from 
the other. In refpedt to a republic, he found 
France too extenfive, too rich, too relaxed 
in point of morals, to fuppofe that this 
fpecies of government would prove conge* 
nial ; and he regarded fuch a meafure as a 
misfortune, and the fource of a fanguinary 
anarchy. His opinion has never varied ; he 
Aill thinks, even fuppofing the greateft fuc- 
cefs to attend the French republic, and this 
fuccefs to be followed by the moft trium- 
phant peace, that fach a fyftem can not en* 
dure. 

He repaired firft to Rochelle, where he 
fpent a few days with his refpeftable gene- 
ral, who foon became his friend. He after- 
wards refided at Fontenay-le-^^/»/(?, oxle-peopk^ 
the capital of la Vendue- He had no other 
troops there than a fingle fquadron, con- 
filling of about one hundred and thirty men 
of the fixteenth regiment of cavalry, com- 
manded by a very prudent officer called 
Dille. In that place he Audied the manners 
of this part of Poitou, and inveftigated the 
L 4 caufes 
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caufes of the frightful difcord that prevailed 
throughout the province. 

The conftitiient affembly had at firft been 
joined by all the petty clergy, who acquired, in 
confequence of the revolution, an additional 
confideration, and a more happy lot. But 
foon after, by the moft childifh imprudence, 
it had fubjefted the clergy to an oath, by 
which they were to fubmit to all the cou- 
flitutional decrees, tben^ or afterwards to be 
enabled. This oath was equally abfurd and 
unjuft. It rendered all who poffefled either 
fhame or confcience hoftile. The priefts 
the moft attached to liberty renounced their 
benefices. The arijlocrats and the dignified 
clergy took advantage of this 4efertion, to 
brandifh the torch of fanaticifm. Inftead of 
repealing this obnoxious law, the legiflators 
confidered only how they could beft fup. 
port it, and the jacobins, enchanted at an op- 
portunity of committing excefles with im- 
punity, commenced a cruel perfecution. 
The lower clergy of Poitou were refpeflablei 
men. Irreproachable manners, more virtues 
than knowledge, and a patriarchal fimpli- 
city, had procured to them paternal au- 
thority 
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thority in their refpcdivc pariflies. Thcie 
livings were filled up by apoftate monks^ 
and priefts equally deftitute of character and 
morals. 

The peafant of Poitou is naturally good^ 
iimple^ unenlightened, extremely religi- 
ous, and even fuperftitious. The greater 
part of the villages refuled thefe new paf- 
tors, concealed their venerable priefts, and 
foon began to afTemble in the woods, to 
receive fpiritual affiflance, while in the 
parifh churches divine fervicc was per- 
formed to empty pews, with the affiftance oS 
fixed bayonets. 

'Thefe affemblies, ialthough the pretext, 
and even the real motive of the greater num- 
ber, was religion alone, occafioned great un- 
eafinefs on the part of the adminiftrative 
bodies; this was fometimes well founded, 
becaufe the arijiocrats might make ufc of 
them as a cover for the moft dangerous 
defigns. 

The general was folicited to fend detach- 
ments to difperfe them. He procured in- 
formation relative to all the priefts concealed 
}Ti the department, and all the nobles who 

inhabited 
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inhabited it; this afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of diffipating two or three of thefe 
meetings, and of fecretly proteding the 
others, by cauiing prudent advice to be 
given to the honeft priefls, who were very 
numerous* 

When the adminiftrators conimunicated 
their fears to him relative to a meeting 
which he knew to be innocent, he got on 
horfeback along with his aidei^de-camps^ re- 
paired thither without any efcort, and re- 
turned, followed with the blcffings of thefc 
good people. 

During the whole time he refided in la 
Vendee, he never fired a fingle mufket, and 
only imprifoned two feditious priefts. The 
club at Nantes anticipated the decree for 
fending them to jail, and forced the depart- 
nfjeiit to ihut up a great number of them, 
who were not afterwards rcleafed without 
the greateft difficulty. 

The legiflators, previoufly to the adoption 
of fo violent a meafure, fent qommiffioners 
into ieveral departments, with a defign to 
proc^re information. The two feleded for 
la Vendee were Genfonne, an advocate of 
4 Bourdeaux, 
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Bourdeaux, and Gallois^ a man of letters^ 
belonging to Paris. They were both rc-^ 
plcte with genius, wifdom, and moderation. 
The general accompanied them for the Ipace 
of a month throughout the department, and 
prcfented them with a memorial containing 
his own obfervatlons. Genfonn6 was ele£ted 
a member of the national afTembly, and that 
circumflance proved his ruin; he was in- 
ftrudled to deliver in an account of this mif- 
iion. ' He engrafted the whole of Dumou- 
riez memorial on his owq report, but he 
dared not to infert the plan of the decree 
4rawn up by that general, containing a mo- 
dification of the oath. His report did not 
contain any conclufions whatever. It how* 
ever included an eulogium on the general, 
wjio fucceeded in pacifying the country. 

This fame department has fince become 
^t focus of a barbarous civil war i it is now 
only a heap of afties, and of ruins, although 
the inhabitants merit a far better fate. One 
man endowed with fagacity might have 
eafily preferved tranquillity throughout the 
whole of this country, which the general 

qqitted with fegret. 
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During the winter he fixed his abode at 
Jliort, the capital of the department of the 
two Sevres. The inhabitants were good 
people; he was beloved by them, and he 
poffeffed very agreeable apartments in the 
eaftle. 

There was a club here, but it was lefs 
fiery than that at Nantes 5 he was prefi- 
dent of it during a month, and he repeated 
the experiment on this fociety, which he 
had formerly made on the academy of Cher- 
bourg* He prevailed on the members to 
occupy their time in ufeful matters, fuch as 
the plans of new roads and canals, the re- 
ining of gunpowder, the manufadlure of 
faltpetre, and the formation of charitable 
cftabliftiments, Thefe ufpful occupations 
prevented them from delivering themfclves 
over to that impetuofity which rendered the 
other focieties fo dangerous. He thus fpent 
the conclufion of the year 179 1, and the 
month of January of the fucceeding year, 
:imidft the pleafurcs of ftudy and of friend- 
fiiip. This was the fole period fince the 
fatal epoch of the revolution, during which 
he enjoyed trancjuillity. 

The 
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The town of Niort invited him to inlcrite 
his name in the regifter of its citizens. Oh, 
good people of Niort 1 whatever at prefent 
may be your opinion in rcfpc€t to general 
Dumouriez, he ftill eftcems you as the fel- . 
low-citizens of his adoption! all his wi^es 
are directed towards your welfare ! May 
your errors, and the evils that have refulted 
from them, foon xeafe I May your virtues, 
which are only obfcured, burft'f«)rth!wlth 
redoubled luftre! You ttre worthy :of(hap«> 
pineis and of liberty ; it is theiibuTeof theoite 
that has deftroyed the other! Yduardlris 
culpable than any other corrier of Franor, 
and yet a civil war has rendered you «the 
xnoft mtferable of Frenchmen. Oh! how 
happy will it render him to learn before Ins 
death, that happinefs and ^^fdom have toce 
mote made Niort thej^ace of their abaxle !: 
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CHAP. Vt. 
jDumouriez Mintfterfor Foreign Affair si 



It was decreed that Dumouriez fhbuld ex- 
change this calm, and, if not happy, at leaft 
tranquil iituation, for the mod boifterousand 
ftormy rcverfe. The emigration of general 
officers had been fo prevalent, that in the 
month of January 1792, he became a 
lieutenant-general by feniority, and this ne- 
ceflarily detached him from the twelfth 
divifion. 

A war was already fpoken of, and pre- 
parations were made accordingly. Nar« 
bonne had taken a tour along the fron- 
tiers, to iffue orders for putting them 
into a ftate of defence. Three armies had 
been formed. That of the north, com-* 
manded by the marfhal de Rochambeau, 
that of Alface by marflial Luckncr (they 
were now both decorated with the dignity 
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of marfhal), and that of the centre by La- 
fayette, who had been recalled from his 
eftate. Whither he had retired after having 
loft his popularity in the capital, through 
the influence of the jacobins. 

Dumouriez received orders from the mi- 
nifter at war to return to Paris. Some of 
his friends at the fame time folicited Leflart, 
then at the head of the foreign department, 
to demand that he fhould repair thither; 
they wifhed that he fhould give him fomc 
advice, of which he ftood greatly in need, 
becaufe his talents did not reach above 
mediocrity, and the feeblcnefs of his nego- 
tiations had embroiled the exterior fb much, 
as to throw him into inextricable embar- 
raffments. 

He now enjoyed the pleafure of again 
feeing his unfortunate friend Laporte, whom 
he conjured to refign. This facrifice might 
perhaps have faved him. The new affem- 
bly, excepting the members of thfe de- 
partments where he had refided, and fome 
of the old legiflators, was entirely unknown 
to Dumouriez. It was two months vrith- 
out doing much good, being employed 

merely 
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merely in feeling the pulfe of public affairs, 
and this circumftance unfortunately lulled 
iflic court into a fatal fccurity. The mi- 
nifters quarrelled with one another, as in 
former times. Narbonne, who prefided 
in the. war department, was the declared 
enemy of Bertrand, then at the head of the 
marine, who openly afFe<£ted ariftocracy. 
The court leaned toward the latter, and 
Narbonne was fupported by Briflbt, Con- 
dorcct, and the Gironde^ who, although but 
juft arrived, had already acquired a pre- 
ponderance by the fuperiority of its ora- 
tors. 

Genfonne, ever fince his return from la 
-Vendee, had panegyrifed general Dumouriez 
to this party, and wiflied to fee him, either 
at the head of an army, or a miniften 
LefTart afFe£led to afk his advice, but Lameth, 
Dqport, Bcaume, and feveral others of the 
former legiflators, who fcemed only to 
remain in Paris, on purpofe to turn the new 
aflembly into ridicule, pofTcffed the. whole of 
-his confidence. They were the leaders of 
the Feuillansj who formed an oppofition in 
the afi«mbly, and out of the afTembly aided 

the 
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the king*s party againft the jacobins. Du- 
mouriez at this period, and indeed ever fince 
the laft year> had conftantly faid to his friend 
Laporte: " If I were king, I would become 
a jacobin, on purpofe to get the better of 
all parties." He has often reflefled on this 
circumftance, and he is ftill of opinion, that 
it would have been the beft counfcl which 
Louis XVI could have followed, for from 
that moment the tone of that fociety would 
have been entirely altered. 

Narbonne received Dumouriez very gra- 
cioufly, and announced to him, that he was 
to be employed under Luckner, in the army 
of Alface, and to command the divifion of 
Befah9on. He accepted of this appoint- 
ment, but at the fame time lamented, that at 
a moment when, according to appearance, 
a war was on the eve of taking place, and 
was likely to become general, the fouth 
ftioUld have been negle6led, although France 
might be unexpeftedly attacked in that quar- 
ter 5 he added that he deemed it neceflary to 
form a plan of defence, and to employ a 
commander in chief, and an army there. 

Narbonne approved of this idea; and Du- 
VoL. II. M moureiz 



mouriez being charged with the necefTary 
arrangements, (hut himfelf up during three 
days with a clerk at the war office, and then 
prcxluced his plan to the minifter. It was 
his wifti to be appointed the general of 
this army, which he regarded as a laft 
refourcej for he fufpe£led, that this legif- 
lature would not be able to fupport itfelf 
againft that fcorn with which it was then 
overwhelmed, and dreaded left the nation, 
cheated and betrayed, fhould have recourfe 
to a civil war^ he did not conceal his opinion 
from Genfonne, and feveral other members of 
theGironde, with whom Genfonne had made 
him acquainted. They evinced fimilar fears 
to hitn, and fupported his pretenfions with 
all their influence. Scarcely however had 
he delivered in his plan to Narbonne, when 
that minifter, and his antagonift Bertrand, 
were both difmifled. 

Degraves fucceeded to Narbonne; he was 
attached to the conftitution, young, def- 
titute of experience, and inadequate to his 
fituation both on account of the ftate of 
his health, and his timidity in public 
affairs. Dumouriez tranfmitted to the new 

minifter 
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niihifter a copy of his plan of defence for 
the fputh, and it was rcfolved, that he (hould 
be appointed commander in chief of a 
fourth army. He frequently faw Leflart, 
who was often advifed by Laporte to follow 
his advice. They had all three fhidied 
together, but Leflart had never cultivated an 
intimacy with the two friends. 

Dumouriez learned daily from the Gi- 
ronde, fome members of which were in the 
diplomatic committee, that this committee, 
and efpecially Briflbt, who was the leader of 
it, were exceedingly difcontented with Lef- 
fart's negotiations, particularly thofe with 
the court of Vienna, and that that court 
cttibraced the opportunity thereby afforded, 
of returning replies which grofsly infulted 
the nation. 

On this he waited upon Leflart, and com- 
municated his danger to him. That mi- 
nifter, bafking in an ideal fecurity, told him 
in reply, that the negotiation was in a prof- 
perous train, and by way of proving it 
produced the copies of his difpatches to 
Mr. de Noailles, ambaflador from France 
to the emperor, the anfwcrs of that mi- 
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niftcr, a note which he had caufcd :to be 
prefented to the prince de Kaunitz, and the 
reply to the fame. The lafl of thefe was 
conceived in terms difguflfuUy haughty ; it 
confifted of a libel on the jacobins, and 
a formal refufal to regard the king as 
free. 

The aftonifliment of Dumouriez could only 
be equalled by the tranquillity of Leffart, 
" Has the diplomatic committee any know- 
ledge of thefe papers ?" faid the former. 

" Yes, they have copies of them all." 

" In that cafe you are ruined if you do 
not go and withdraw them inftantly, prefent 
an anfwer conceived in a firm, and deter- 
mined tone to the writing of Mr. de Kau- 
nitz, and promife always to negotiate here- 
after in the fame ftyle/' 

Leffart was not convinced. The dupe of 
the Feuillansj he thought himfelf fure of 
being fupported by a great party in the 
aflembly. The fall of Narbonne was a 
check which BrifTot's friends had lately 
received, and he doubted not but he fhould 
be able to triumph in cafe of an attack. 
On leaving him, Dumouriez went and told 

Laporte, 
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Laporte, that he confidered Leffart as 
undone. 

On the very next day Briffot denounced 
Leffart, and ftatcd a variety of aecufations 
againft him; He then demanded that this 
minifter fliould be defired to appear before, 
and read to the affembly, the particulars of 
this negotiation with the court of Vienna, 
which, after an attentive examination, he 
deemed highly culpable. This happened to 
be on a Thurfday, the day on which the fo- 
reign ambaffadours dined with the minifter. 
Dumouriez was invited to be of the party.. 
Leflart went to the affembly in the courfQ 
of the forenoon, and when he read the 
papers, munnurs of difapprobation were 
heard every where, even on the right band 
fide*. The papers were ordered to be 
printed, and the committee was enjoined to 
make a report upon them. 

Leffart, confidering the printing of the 
papers as an aufpicious circumftance, ap- 

♦ The FeuIllanSf who founded the conftitutlon in the 
former afTembly, and fupported the royal authority in this, 
were accuftomed to fit on the prefident's right hand.-^ 
Tranf, 
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peared to be very well fatisfied. The fo- 
reign minifters, who are always crafty, 
loaded him with compliments; but Dii- 
mouriez fpoke to him in private,, and faid r 
*:' In God's iiame niake hafte to do what 
I before told you ; it is; perhaps not yet* too 
late." He continued in a ftate of blind; 
fccurity. Two days afterwards, in con- 
fequenceof the report of the. terrible ^rUToli 
who was never more happy than when he 
was employed in doing an ill office, the 
affembly:paifed a decree for arrefting hitai 
and the unfortunate Leflhrt was fent to 
Orleans, whence he was only brought back 
to be murdered along with the other pri- 
foners at Verfailles, in the month of Sep-^ 
tember of that fame year. 

Dumouriez at this time was confined to 
his chamber by a fevere cold ; in the courfq 
of the fucceeding night, which was either 
the 9th or loth of March, the minifter at 
war called upon and informed him, that 
the king had appointed him minifter for 
foreign affairs, but on this condition, that 
he (hould accept of it only aJ interim^ 
bccaufe, as Leflart was to be tried imme- 
diately. 
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diately, and not being criminal, he would 
foon return from Orleans, and re-affume his 
funftions. 

He replied, that he neither wiflied to be 
minifler ad interim^ novjine interim^ and that 
hp would prefer the command which had. 
b^n promifed him. Degraves infifted on his 
acceptance, and Dumouriez perf^fted in his 
refuial. 

Louis XVI, ever fmce the revolution, had 
been accuftomed to charge the x)ldeft member* 
of the council with tlie pareof propofing propen 
perfons to fill up the vacancies ; and DegravDS^- 
who had been in adminiftration oaly: tet£ 
days, was already in that fituatidn. *He, 
was conne^ed with Petion ; and the Gironde 
and Genfonne had prevailed on the 4^plo- 
matic committee to influence his choice^ 
The connexions that had fubfifted betweca 
Dumouriez and the count de Broglio and 
Favier, the diplomatic memorial which he 
had read to the jacobins, of which a new 
edition hadjufl made its appearance^ and 
his prudent conduft in the department of 
la Vendee, had induced the majority of the 
members of the alTembly to defire he might 

M4 be 
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be appointed to this office, Dcgraves had 
accordingly mentioned him to the king, and 
the king to Laporte, who advifed his majefty 
to give his affent. 

On the following day Cahicr de Gerville, 
minifter of the home department, a man of 
a pure and enlightened civifm, and one in 
whom the king placed a juft confidence^ 
waited upon him from his majefty with an 
intention to prevail upon him to accept of 
the appointment. He begged him to make 
his excufes to the king, and to tell him that, 
independently of his thinking himfelf better 
fitted for a military life, he would never ac- 
cept of that place ad interim. 

^* Our affairs,'* continued he, ^* have already 
afiiimed but too unfavourable an afpe6l in 
foreign countries, for their courts to treat 
with a temporary minifter ; befides, a tempo^ 
rary appointment is an incautious proceed- 
ing, againft which the national aflcmbly 
will proteft. In addition to all this, the king 
himfelf will be injured by it, as it will fecm 
to indicate that he thinks the decree againft 
his late minifter unjuft, or at leaft hafty. 
Thus, far from reftoring Lcflart to his former 

fituation. 
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fituation, It would infallibly prove his ruin." 
He added, " That he himfelf was of opinion 
that the arreft was precipitate, becau(e» 
in conformity to the judicial proceedings of 
a free people, they ought to have commenced 
with a decree of accufation, and heard Lef- 
fart previoufly to his confinement; a circum- 
ftance which prejudged his fuppofed crimes." 
This, however, was an additional motive to 
induce him to defire, that the king would 
nominate another perfon to fulfil fuch dan- 
gerous fun6lions. 

Cahicr de GerviUe returned to Louis, and 
re-appcared foon after with orders to accept the 
j^zctjine interim. He then complied out of pure 
obedience, hoping to become more ufeful to 
his country and his king, and regretting 
much that he was obliged to abandon the 
command of the fouthem army, which was 
conferred on.Montefquiou, who proved wor- 
thy of it, and who would have filled with 
credit any flation that could have been 
conferred upon him, being a real ftatefman. 

He entered into adminiftration on the 
morning of the 15th of March, and was 
prefented to the king. He afliiled at the 

council 
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CQUiicil in the evening without a portfolio^ 
having no bufinefs prepared, and made him- 
fplf acquainted with the forms. This coun- 
dl was compofed of only three minifters,- 
Dcgraves, Cahier de Gerville, and Dumou- 
riez. Duport-Dutertre had given in his re- 
fignation, and appeared no longer at the 
board/ The marine and finance departments 
were vacant. 

Next day the king granted Dumouriez a 
private audience in conformity to his de- 
mand. The world is much deceived in re- 
fpe£l to the character of this prince, who 
has been defcribed as a violent and choleric 
man, who fwore frequently, and was accuf- 
toxned to treat his minifters with much 
roughnefs. Dumouriez, on the contrary, 
ought to do him juftice by obferving, that 
during the three months he was accuftomed 
to fee him, and that too in very difficult 
fituations, he always found him polite, mild, 
affable, and even very patient. 

. This prince evinced a great timidity, 
which proceeded from his education and his 
diftruft of himfelf ; he had a difficulty in 
Ipeaking, pofTefTed a moderate but correal 

judgment. 
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judgment, a pure heart, and much know- 
ledge relative to the arts, hiftory, and, more 
efpecially, geography : in addition to all this, 
he was gifted with an aftonifhing memory. He 
was weak in point of character, and yet he 
fliewed great firmnefs, or what may be bet- 
ter termed great refignation. At this period 
he often mentioned his death to Dumouriez, 
4S an event which be anticipated, and he 
jpoke of it with the utmoft coolnefs. 

Every body recolle<5ls what occurred on 
that day when he was infulted by Santerrc 
9nd the populace of Paris, on which occa-* 
fion they placed the 'red' bonnet on his head. 
He laid hold of the hand of a grenadier be- 
longing to the national guards, and placing 
it on his breaft, he faid to him, " Feel if my 
heart beats ftronger than ufual." He was 
good, and yet he was but little fufceptible of 
regret, and ftill lefs of attachment, except 
for the queen. On the whole he was a very 
good prince; and had he been better 
educated, would have become one of our 
beft kings. 

Dumouriez accofted him in the following 
manner : " Your order, i\xz^ to accept the 

place 
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place which I had before refufed, perfuades 
me that your majefty no longer entertains 
any prejudices againft me." 

*' Moft certainly." 

" Then, fire, I fliall devote myfclf to your 
fcrvice; but the fituation of a minifter is no 
longer the fame as heretofore ; without ceaf- 
ing to be the zealous fervant of your ma- 
jefty, I am the man of the nation. I fhall 
always addrefs you in the language of libera- 
ty and the conftitution; wholly occupied 
with my funflions, I (hall not often have an 
opportunity of paying my court to you; 
and in this paiticular I (hall wave all man- 
ner of ceremony, the better to ferve you. I 
Ihall not tranfaft bufmefs but with your- 
felf, or at the council board. 

^* Nearly all thofe entrufted by you with di- 
plomatic fundlions are in a ftate of open coun^ 
ter revolution. I am preffed to propofe a change 
to you. I (hall perhaps hurt your feelings 
in the choice of their fucceflbrs \ I (hall men- 
tion candidates, fome of whom you are un- 
acquainted with, and others whofe names will 
difpleafe you. When your repugnance may 
be too ftrong and well founded, as you arc 

the 
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the mafter, I will obey ; but if your choice 
be fuggefted by thofe who furround you, 
and is vifibly calculated to do you hurt, in 
that cafe I fupplicate you either to follow 
niy opinion, or to appoint me a fucceflbr. 

" Think of the many and terrible dangers 
that befiege your throne. It is ncceflary to 
fupport it by means of the public confi- 
dence; this is a conqueft yet to be achieved, 
fire, and it entirely depends upon you. I 
have this morning drawn up the plan of 
four important difpatches; I fliall prefent 
them at the firft council. They do not 
refemble, either in the principles or the ftyle, 
thofe of my predeceflbrs, bccaufe thefe mat- 
ters ought to be entirely direfted by circum- 
ftances. If my labours are agreeable to you, 
I (hall continue them; if not, my camp 
equipage will always be kept in readinefs, 
in order to ferve my country and you in the 
army ; that is my real element, and the great 
obje^ of all my thoughts for thefe laft thirty- 
fix years/' 

The king, much aftonifhed at this dif- 
courfe, kindly replied, " I like your frank- 
nefs ; I know you to be attached to me ; I 

wifli 
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wifh for the conftitution, and I hope that 
I fhall be /Well pleafed with your labours/* 
A great many things had been faid to me 
again'ft you. 

Louis then fpoke to him aboirt what had 
occurred in Normandy ; and after an expla- 
nation of the fa6ls, he appeared to befadsfied. 

On his leaving the cabinet immediately 
after the king, who went to mafs, all the 
courtiers avoided him, as if he had been af- 
fcfted with the plague, except two or three 
with whom he had been long acquainted. 
The marfhal de Noailles, the duke de Niver- 
nois, and the unfortunate duke de Briflac, 
aflbred him of their friendftiip. 

Next day he prefented to the council four 
memorials intended for the courts of Ma- 
drid, Vienna, Berlin, and St. James's. They 
contained the principles on which he wiftied 
them to be hereafter negotiated with j and 
each of the ambafladours ftatioijed there, in- 
ftead of garbling their difpatches, had orders 
henceforth to communicate the whole, and 
even to prefent a copy to the department for 
foreign affairs. 

The minifter in all thefe papers fpoke in 

the 
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the king's name, but direftly in the fcnfc 
prefcribed by the conftitution, without me- 
nace, and without timidity. He difcuffed 
the true interefts of each of thefe powert 
relative to the French revolution ; and as all 
of them complained of the fcandalous pam- 
phlets publilhed by the jacobins, he attri- 
buted thefe injuries, which at the bottom 
were defpicable, to the indefinite liberty of 
Ae prefs during a revolutionary period. 

He moreover quoted the example of the 
Englifh, who even in the moft tranquil times 
fpeak of courts and nations with an injurious 
licence, not only in their numerous newf- 
papers, but often in their parliament, and 
even in the houfe of peers. He obfervcd 
that no power Had .ever dreamed of declar- 
ing war againft Great Britain, or of fequef- 
tering that country from the grand political 
body on account of thefe trifling occurrences, 
for which, as they proceeded neither from 
the government nor the nation, thefe could 
Hot be refponfible. He conchidcd by de- 
manding peace in the name of a free people, 
of whom the king was the hereditary re- 
prefentative. 

7 The 
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' The diipatches gave great fatisfadlion tQ 
the king, who faid, " The like of thefe have 
never been prefented to me before." Cahier 
dc Gerville replied : " Sire, this is the man- 
ner in which minifters ought always to 
fpeak and write in your majefty's name." 
The couriers were all ready, and the dif- 
patches were fent off that very night. 

It was at this council that Degraves pro- 
pofed four new minifters ; for, notwithftand- 
ing the intreaties of the king and thofe of 
his two colleagues, Cahier de Gerville in- 
fiftcd on retiring, his health being indeed 
in a very precarious ftate. The king con- 
firmed his choice. Here follows the manner 
in which it was made. Degraves, as has 
been already faid, being the fenior member 
of the council, was charged to prefent to his 
majefty a lift of thofe whom he deemed moft 
proper to become minifters. He knew but 
very few, and Dumouriez ftill fewer -, they 
were fcarce : the greater number of thofe, 
whom either would have chofen, were emi- 
grants or decided counter-re vol utionifts; and 
in refpcfl: to the new men, whom the revolu- 
tion 
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tioii might have produced, they had far too 
little knowledge of them to be able to make 
a proper feleftion. 

Petion and Roederer were at the head, 
the one of the municipality, the other of the 
department of Paris. Thefe two men, as 
alio firiffot, Condorcet, and fome of the 
members for Paris, appeared to be the befl: 
calculated to give them the neceffary in- 
formation* They accordingly confulted them. 
Their choice was alfo greatly circumfcribed 
by the decree of the conftituent affembly, 
cna6ling that none of its members fhould 
occupy any public employment until the 
expiration of two years after the difmiffion 
(tf that legiflature. Had it not been for this^ 
they would not have been fo much em- 
barrafled. 

Dumouriez only nominated one minifter, 
and that for the naval department, which 
was the moft difficult of all to fill up pro- 
perly. This was Lacofte, commijfairc-ordon^ 
nateur of the marine. 

He recoUefted, that having been formerly 

. fii"ft clerk, he had preferred giving in his rc- 

fignation to the minifter de Boynes, to par- 
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ticipating in an injuftice. This circumftaftce, 
far from injuring Lacofte, although it oc- 
curred in the days of corruption, procured 
him the place of agent for the colonies. He 
was exceedingly induftrious, poffeffed great 
experience, an uncommon (hare of courage^ 
a tried probity, an enlightened patriotifm. 
This was the fole appointment fuggefted by 
Dumouriez. Degraves gave his confent, and 
the Bordelais ^ rendering juftice to Lacofte, 
who happened to be at Paris, he was the 
firft on the lift. 

In refpeft to the reft, the Gironde^ per-^ 
ceiving that there was not any pcrfon in the 
capital proper to fill the office of minifter of 
juftice, propofed an advocate of Bourdeaux, 
called Duranton, who poffeffed confiderable 
reputation. He was a man of fufficient 
knowledge, very honeft, and an excellent 
citizen ; but he was flow and irrcfolute. He 
alfo was appointed, and he arrived at the 
end of a fortnight. 

Claviere, a man of great talents, and a 
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national convention, Bourdeaux being the principal town 
in the department of Gironde.-^'Tvztii. 
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relation or ally of Briflbt, who had been 
fucceflively connefted with Mirabeau, La- 
fayette, and the bifhop of Autun, and who 
had drawn up a very celebrated and excel- 
lent memorial relative to the finances, was 
propofed and accepted as minifter of public 
contributions. 

Roland, who, under the old government, 
had been long infpeftor of commerce and 
manufaftures, and who was known by means 
of fome very able works on thefe fubjefts, 
was chofen minifter for the home depart- 
ment. 

The council was thus complete, and it 
was well felefled. Each of thefe fix mem- 
bers poflcfl'ed talents, induftry, and a know- 
ledge of his own particular vocation j and 
had it been in lefs difficult, or rather lefs 
pajjionate times, they would have conduced 
the affairs of the kingdom with ability. 
The court, and the ariftocratical news-pa- 
pers, were very witty on this adminiftration, 
Roland was faid to refemble a ftarch and 
formal quaker. His ftraight white hair, 
with very little powder, a black fuit of 
clothes, and Ihocs faftened with ftrings in- 
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{lead of buckles, made them confider him as 
a rhinoceros. His appearance, however, was 
at once decent and agreeable. 

They were pleafedto termthis ^^fanfcubtU 
admimjlration. A courtier called one day on 
Dumouriez, and tojd him that this was the 
firname which had been given to them in 
the Thuillerics. " If we are fan/culottes^'' 
replied he, " it will be more eafily difcov?r^ 
that we are men." The court papers nevef 
defignated him by any other appelUtion thaw 
that of the bonnet-rouge minifter, becaufe, in 
confequence of a miftake, he had been obliged 
to appear in this attire at a fitting of the 
Jacobins, the very next day after his en- 
trance into the miniftry *. The fa£l is, that 

he 

* The anecdote here alluded to, is as follows: The 
very next day after his appointoicnt to the foreign depart-? 
nient, he paid his court to the Jacobin fociety. The rti 
cap had been for fome time introduced as an emblem 
of pairiotifiTij and was then worn by the prefident. Flat- 
tered with the appearance of one of the minifters, the 
members received him with every mark of refped ; and 
the citizen who prefided, under pretence of doing bim 
honoiir, encircled his brows with the hoamUrouge, Dur 
mour-ez was anxious for the fupport of this very powerful 
and popular club j but he was not aware of this ceremofry^ 

which 
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he never went thither again but once, and 
that was on his return from the campaign 
agaihft the Pruflians. 

As to the appellation oi fan/culottes^ he 
believes that it was at this very period in- 
vented by the courtiers. It has produced 
(till more terrible confequences than that 
of raggamuffihs * in the Low Countries. It 
hiay here be remarked, that almoft all the 
nicknames defignating parties are vile ; and 
that, notwithftanding this, it is generally 
the faftion, fuperiour in point of dignity, 
that has invented them, to exprefs its 
fcom. 

Thefe tnembers, with more apparent pro- 
priety, but at the fame time with as little 
truth, were termed the jacobin admtnijlratkn. 

which rendered him ridiculous in the eyes of the courtiers, 
and, confidering his principUsy muft have been a great 
mortification. — Tranf. 

* The French expreffion is gueux. The tranflator be- 
lieves the original term of reproach to have been hettUr^ 
from the German word hetul^ or ragged, of which the 
Spanifb courtiers were very liber?il in the application to 
the Dutch patriots, who relieved their country from the 
tyranny of Philip IL It exaflly correfponds to our modern 
phrafc of ^tfwinijh multitude. — ^Tranf, 
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Neither Lacofle, Degrave, nor Durantoni^ 
were ever members of the focicty alluded to. 
Dumouriez, Roland, andClaviere, were three 
vpry flqdious, and laborious men, who lived 
at home, affifted but very feldom at the de- 
bates of this club previoufly to their en- 
trance into the adminiftration, never after- 
wards ; and who confidered it as a danger- 
ous aflcmbly, which it was neceffary either 
to fupprefs, or lull afleep, in order to render 
it lefs hurtful. The Girondijis were of the 
fame opinion, and the moment they thought 
themfelves fure of a minlftry, all the mera-^ 
bers of which had been appointed by their 
influence, they attacked too early and top 
imprudently thofe very Jacobins, whom 
they thus rendered more furious and more 
powerful, and who in the end affaflinated 
thepi by means of that very poniard of rc- 
publicanifm, which they themfelves had 
fharpened and confided to their barbarous 
hands, 

Dumouriez ought here to explain a feem-» 
ing con tradition, which will appear felf- 
evident to his readers, more efpecially fuch 
^6, opening his works with prejudices againf^ 

him, 
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him, may feek to fpy out errours. He has 
announced throughout the whole courfe of 
thefc memoirs,, that he never belonged to 
My fadion, and yet he is here appointed to , 
the miniftry by the Girondijis^ he allows the 
choice of his colleagues to be fcrutinized 
by- them, he receives a treafurer for his own' 
department from them, and confults them 
on theappuintment of the diplomatic agents 
in foreign countries. To folve this enigma, 
it is only neceffary to refer to the different 
epochs, 

^ It was on the 26th of February 1792 that 
he arrived at Paris from Niort, and he en- 
tered on his office on the 15 th of March. 
The affembly had only exifted fince the pre- 
ceding 06tober, and had not as yet fixed 
its politics, its intrigues, and its fad) ions. 
It was covered with ridicule by the ancient 
Conftitutionals^ who were the leaders of the 
Feuillans^ and who fuppofed that if they 
fucceeded in deftroying it, they themfelves 
would be recalled, and eftablifh the fyftem 
of two houfes of parliament, in imitation of 
England. This party formed the right 
hand fide of the convention. All the reft, 
N 4 whether 
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whether Jacobins, Girondifts, or Impar-* 
tialifts, now united in one body to refift 
this formidable attack. The Gironde fac^ 
tion, properly fo called, was not as yet in 
being. 

Dumouriez on his appointment knew the 
leaders of the Feuillans to be rafti, aix(j 
puerile intriguers. He was neither the ene- 
my of the fyftem of two chambers, nor the 
advocate for it. Provided the monarchy 
were fupported by means of a iblid conflitu* 
tion, he cared but little about its elements* 
But he diftrufted the meafures of that fac- 
tion ; he was afraid, if it fucceeded in anni- 
hilating this affembly, that it would be un- 
able to produce another, and that the maw 
of defpotifm would devour all the parties, 
whence he anticipated a civil war. Thus 
he fupported the Girondifis^ not as a fac- 
tion, but as being the ftay of the national 
aiTemblv. 

Degraves and Lacpfte thought as he did. 
The firft retired ; the fecond ftrove along 
with him againft the Gironde when it l^ecaroe 
in its turn a tyrannical facSion, with a dc- 
fign to fupport the executive power; from 

that 
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that moment they were expofed to all the 
rancour of its fury, more efpecially Du- 
mouriez, who previoufly cautioned, and 
afterwards unmafkcd them. There were 
at firft but two members of the adminiftra-* 
tion who could be termed real Girondijis : 
thcfe were Claviere and Roland. Aftet 
this, Servan, who lucceeded Degraves, might 
be confidered as appertaining to that party ; 
but Dumouriez, Lacofte, and even Duran- 
ton, were always independants. The laft of 
thefe difpleafcd them fo much, that they 
forced him to return to BourdeauX, whence 
they had formerly brought him, becaufc, 
without infringing on his patriotifm, he had 
difplayedan attachment towards Louis XVI, 
who was alfo fond of him. 

Dumouriez, on his entering into adminif- 
tration, endeavoured to attach the fadtion of 
the Girmdt to the king ; he mentioned thb 
matter to Laporte, whom he faw lefs fre- 
quently than heretofore, and even then with 
caution. This prince would have done 
aright had he followed this advice, indead 
pi permitting himfelf to be deceived by the 
feuillam^ who proved his ruin« 

It 
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It was this circumftance that produced 
that letter to the king from Genfonne, 
Vcrgniaud, and Guadet, which proved one 
of the crimes wherewith they were re- 
proached. At that epoch, the king by their 
means might have conciliated the afFeftions 
of the whole affembly, and even of the Jaco- 
bins themfelves; the government would 
then have affumed a more mafcuHne tone, 
and circumflances would have brought about 
the refl". The evil genius of France dif- 
concerted all thefe meafures on purpofc to 
deftroy the royal family, the Feuillans^ and 
the Girondijis, and to produce the triumph 
of ruffians. 

This is the whole truth, and the feries of 
fadls that follows will afford the complete 
proof. Dumouriez never had in view but 
one objedl:, and that was to unite the king 
and the nation indifTolubly together, by 
means of the conftitution. Beyond this, he 
could perceive no other refource for the fal- 
vation of his country, with the dangers of 
which he was but too well acquainted. 

At the epoch of his adminiftration he 
wrote a letter to the prefident of the affem- 
bly. 
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biy, in which he demanded the Aim of fix 
millions of livres as fecret fervice money for 
his department. This had been refufed to 
his predeceflbrs, becaufe the nature of the 
expences neceflarily precluding a detailed 
and public account, its employment might 
become dangerous. The Feuillansy and the 
right Jide exclaimed againft this demand, 
afferting that this money would be cm- 
ployed in fubfidizing the Jacobins, or fquan- 
dered among thofe who had made him mi- 
* nifier. Their bitternefs occafioned his fuc- 
cefs. He had announced, that if it were 
not granted to him he would not remain in 
office, and it was at length decreed, that the 
minifler for foreign affairs ftiould have fix 
millions at his difpofal for the fecret ex- 
pences of his department, of which he was 
not to render any account. He received the 
decree, which he did not fo much as read, 
and alfo the fum. This affair will be again 
pientioned. 

Petion was at this time mayor of Paris; 
he concealed, under a mild and prudent 
appearance, a heart coldly wicked. Du« 
piouricz, who knew but little of him, faw 

that 
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that he poffefled great credit, and wiflied to 
reconcile him to the king, with a view to 
diminifli the dangers and vexations of that 
prince. Petion was deftitute of funds for 
conducing the police of Paris ; he demanded 
through the intervention of the Girondifts 
and the minifters, and afterwards in perfon, 
that he fhould be fupplied with thirty thou- 
fand livres per month, which were to be 
expended on the police. 

Before Dumouriez acceded to this pro* 
polition, which he deemed juft, fuppofing, 
as he had promifed, that this nfroney (hould 
be expended in counterading the agitators 
of the people, in difcovering the plots of fo- 
reign agents, and in enfuring the tranquillity 
of Paris, he mentioned it to the king, who 
knowing the mayor of Paris better than he 
di;^ addrefled him as follows : '* Petion i$ 
my enemy ; you will foon fee that he will 
expend this money in circulating libels 
againft me ; but if you think it may prove 
ufeful, grant it.'' The minifter imagined 
that this prince was influenced by prejudice; 
he accordingly obferved, that the refufal of 
fuch a fum would be cQnfidered as a decla- 
ration 
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ration of rufpicion, and animofity, and that 
it would render him an irreconciJcable 
enemy ; he moreover added, that he deemed 
it prudent to advance money for the ufe 
fpecifiedj and that it might prove the means 
of a reconciliation ; in fhort, in any cafe the 
fqm was too fnaall to render the abufe of it 
hurtful. Louis confented. The miniftci: 
cjiufed the money to be carried to Petion, 
and having difcovered that the king was in 
the right, he never made more than one pay** 
ment. 

Thofe employed in the office, for foreiga 
affairs, and the miniflers abroad, werede^ 
cidedly counter-revolutionary. His predecef* 
fors, who were better courtiers than ftateA 
men, had been more bufied in condufling 
intrigues than in adminiftering the bufmefs 
of the nation; indeed ever fince the difgracc 
of the duke de Choifeul, it had loft all its 
influence in foreign countries, which it ap- 
peared however to have refumed for a mo- 
ment, under Mr. de Vergennes ; but this was 
only to relapfe into its former degradation 
under the archbifhop Brienne. 

7 France, 
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France, notwithftanding its phyfical ad van* 
tages, had become in the fcale of European 
politics little better than a fecbndary power. 
The revolution, and the conduft of the 
emigrants, had completed its annihilation, 
and it was then blotted out, as it were, from 
the political map. It was neceffary, if its 
confideration was to be reftofed, to change 
all its agents, and employ others better caU 
culated to fupport with dignity its conftitu- 
tional fyftem. 

He began with reforming his own office. 
The two firft clerks, Gerard dc Renneval 
and Henin, conduded the affairs of this de- 
partment, and produced difpatches ready 
drawn up for the minifter's fignature. Thefe 
immediately demanded leave to retire on 
purpofe to anticipate the intentions of the 
new minifter. He portioned out his de- 
partment into fix.feparate clafles. He ap- 
pointed a diredlor- general. He created a 
private fecretaryfhip, and relerved all the 
great difpatches for himfelf. 

In the choice of new agents he confulted 
the mod enlightened members of the af- 
fembly, and wiih an exception of two or 

three 
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three Jacobins who happened to flip in, the 
fcledion was good. 

The Girondijis blamed the nomination of 
Bonne- Carrere as diredlor-gencral. He did 
not belong to any fa£lion. His youth had 
been rather debauched; he had been a 
gambler and a man of pleafure, which had 
caft an unfavourable glofs on his morals. 
Mirabeau, with whom he was intimately con- 
ncfted, had gotten him appointed minifter 
at Liege. Formerly fecretary to the Jacq- 
bins, out of whofe regifter his name had 
been expunged, he was acquainted with all 
the myfteries of that fociety. He was very 
faithful in his attachments, extremely ac- 
tive, was acquainted with all Paris, all the 
fadions, all the deputies of the afFembly, 
and the court. In addition to all this, he was 
Angularly laborious, poflefled a great faciHty 
in bufinefs joined to great clearnefs, and 
during the three months that he remained 
with Dumouriez, he proved uncommonly 
ferviceable. He was alfo very exa£t in 
money matters, fo that his very numerous 
and virulent enemies had no w^ell founded 
-reproach to make him on this fcore. He 

was 
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was befidcs indefatigable; his focicty was 
verjr agreeable, and he might be depended 
cponi in ihort he was well calculated for 
LiscSce, which he filled with great dexterity 
a::c uni:r,\ 

In iidition to the advantage reaped by the 
pcblic, the minifter by means of his reforms 
irTAiuc^d a great faving in his own depart- 
3'>^.:z. H^ began with himfelf. His ap- 
^vrrj::cnts amounted to one hundred and 
irr. :houfand livres; he reduced this fum 
r,* .'::5: 1;undred and twenty thoufand, at the 
idiTK* time ordering an increafe of falary for 
the inferior clerks, and requiring more la- 
bour and afliduity on their part; upon the 
whole he economifed his own office only to 
the amount of one hundred and thirty 
tliouland livres. He laid the two compara- 
tive clHmates before the king, who was well 
picdicJ with his alterations, becaufe they 
wciC conformable to his own principles. 
I'.c illb tranfmitted copies of them to the 
dit^u*i?utic committee, in order to fix irre- 
vovVXi^ his plan, which was alfo greatly ap- 
v:v^^^i cf bv them. 

i^<\\ examined the flate of the peur 

fions. 
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fions. The funds for conducing foreign 
affairs did not exceed five hundred thoufand 
livres a month, one moiety of which was 
deftined for the maintenance of minifters in 
foreign courts, their fecretaries, clerks, &c., 
and alfo for the payment of annuities to 
them when permitted to retire; of the other 
half, the accounts were only delivered to the 
king himfelf, under the denomination oije^ 
cret expences. 

This fecond moiety was burdened to the 
amount of about a million of livres, in 
penfions to powerful noblemen, foreigners^ 
fpies, and ihtfecrecy of the poji-office, in other 
words, for the fcandalous abufe of this infti- 
tution, by the opening of letters. 

He had great difficulty in procuring an 
cxadl lift of thefe penfioners, who did not 
appear themfelves, but always received their 
allowance at the end of every quarter, on 
producing the orders of former minifters. 
He difcovered this trick, and commanded 
the payment to be fufpended, until their 
titles to their refpedive penfions fliould be 
verified. 
Vol. IL O H«^ 
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He then divided the penfions into three 
clafTcs. 

i^. Thofe of the old fcrvants of the ftate, 
which were the worft paid. He caufcd the 
arrfears to be liquidated, even prefented new 
gratifications to < thofe whof<i demands had 
been rejedled, and augmented others which 
were too fmall, fuch as the allowance of 
Meffrs. Follard and Odunne,^ formerly mi- 
nifters, and then in the eightieth year of 
their hves. 

2°. The penfions granted in virtue of 
treaties, or engagements entered into, in the 
name of France; fuch as thofe affigned to 
the houfe of Parma, to that of Carignan, 
and to the countefs of Albany, widow of 
the pretender. He continued thcfe without 
any difficulty whatever. 

3°. The penfions granted by mere favour, 
or without any claim on the fcore of diplo- 
matic fervices, or engagements with France; 
for example, Mr. Dogny, formerly intendant^ 
general of the poft- office, a man with an in- 
come of more than two hundred thoufand 
livres^ had a peiifion of thirty thoufand 

livres 
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livres a year out of the fecret fervice money. 
He inftantly, and without icniple, cancelled 
all thefe unjuft penfions, and with a finglc 
ftroke of his pen gained between fix and 
fevcn hundred thoufand livres for his de- 
partment. He had courage enough to reiiil 
the king's repugnance on this occafion, and 
when the bufmefs was once finiflied, his 
majefty was extremely well pleafed with it. 

Montmorin and Leffart had prevailed 
upon the king to nominate fucceffbrs to all 
the minifters in foreign courts, an arrange- 
ment which produced a double expence. 
He reprefented, that none of thefe fubftitutes 
could be employed without embroiling the 
executive power anew with the nation. 
The prince accordingly fuppreflcd this lid, 
and the double employment inftantly ceaied. 
In fhort, by thefe means he enriched his 
department to the amount of more than a 
million. 

He caufed a lift, and minutes relative to 
all the diplomatic candidates, propofed by 
the committee, to be drawn out ; he himfeif 
only appointed four, who had been formerly 
minifters, and with whofe talept^ he was 

O 2 well 
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^vdl jKDqaiinted ; and five others, who, al- 
tl^oii^ never employed in that capacity, 
^^erc well informed men: thefe were the 
chevalier de Taules, Chateauneuf his coufin, 
Enianuel de Maulde, nephew of marfhal 
d'Armentieres, Naillac, and Mourgues. 

He prefented this lift to the king, and 
ftated at the fame time, that although prefT^ 
ed by the diplomatic committee to remove 
the whole of the minifters, he would not 
propofe to him to. make this change all at 
once, but by degrees, and as the necefllty 
of negotiations might require; which would 
afford time to make inquiries relative to the 
principles and talents of thofe included in 
the lift : and he added, that, five excepted, 
he did not know one of them. 

He alfo remarked, that among the minifters 
at prefent employed, three clafles ought to be 
diftinguifhed: 

1. Thofe who had openly avowed coun- 
ter revolutionary principles, and who ought 
to be inftantly recalled -, 

2. Thofe who, having conducted them- 
felves with prudence, might be retained; 
ufing the precaution however of change 

3 ing 
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ing their refidence, which would be an 
advantage to them, as they would obtain 
more important miflions in virtue of their 
feniority ; 

3. Thofe in whofe welfare his majefty 
took particular intereft : and he promifed to 
retain thefe, provided they were not at the 
firfl: rate courts, and did not appertain to 
the firft clafs. 

The king allowed all thefe propofitions 
to be reafonable, and was well pleafed with 
his attention to him 3 he did not except 
to the general reform, which was flow, and 
direfted with prudence, in any other in- 
ftances than thofe of Mr. de Durfort, minifter 
at Venice, and Mr. de Chalons, the ambaffk- 
dor in Portugal. 

The minifter deemed it his duty to make 
a very moderate ufe of the great latitude 
allowed him by the king, in refpetl to thefe 
nominations. He commenced the fyftem 
pointed out in his diplomatic memorial, 
by being fparing of the title of ambaflador, 
and replacing all fuch as often as poflible, 
by means of minifters plenipotentiary. 
Exifting circumftances were favourable to 
this fyftem. 

O 3 He 
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He alfo wiflied to diminifli the number 
of little appointments, which were un- 
attended with any ufeful objeft, fuch as 
thofe of Liege, Dantzick, the petty princes 
of Germany, &c. He was not willing to 
keep ambaffadors any where but at Vienna, 
London, tht family f(?ttr/j*, Venice, Swit- 
zerland, and the Porte. Every where elfe» 
he thought minifters plenipotentiary were 
fufficient. As to the little courts, he 
united them to the great embaffies, and 
left tlie bufincfs to be tranfafted there by 
cbargh d'affaires^ under the title of fecre- 
taries of legation. The difcredit into which 
France had tallen, and the difficulty o^ 
finding proper perfons, dill more confirmed 
him in this plan. Thefe inferior, and, as 
they may be termed, ambulatory appoint- 
ments, were fo many primary fchools for 
the diplomatic agents, who might form 
themfelves there with more {implicit y, and 
lefs prettnfions. 

In conformity to this idea, the follow- 
ing promotions were fan6lioned by the 
Icing : 

* Thefc "Mtx^ Madrid, Turin, and Naples.— Tr^w/; 

8 De 
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Dc Mauldc was nominated minifter ple- 
nipotentiary at the Hague, in the room of 
Gouvcrnet, fon of La Tour du Pin, formerly 
minifter at war. Barthelcmi, aa old nego- 
tiator, wfio refided at London as charge 
d'affaires, was appointed ambailadour in 
Switzerland, in the place of the marquis dc 
Verac ; and Verninac, minifter in Sweden. 
Vibraye, minifter plenipotentiary at Drefden, 
was fent in the fame quality into Denmark, 
in the room of the baron de la Houk, be- 
come incapacitated for public bufmefs t^y an 
apoplexy. The fon of general Montefquiou 
replaced Vibraye at Drefden. Macault, fon 
to the lady of the fame name, who had 
httxi Jub'governefs to the king and his bro- 
thers, left Stutgard, and was appointed am- 
bafladour at Naples ; he was fucceeded at 
Stutgard by MailFonneuve, brother-in-law 
of Mr. de la Tour-Maubourg. Caillard, an 
old negotiator, became minifter plenipoten- 
tiary at Ratift)onne, and Daftigne at Munich; 
he had been appointed by LeiTart. Chateau- 
neuf replaced Caftelnau, who was the avow- 
ed agent of the princes, at Geneva. Villars 
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went to Mayence, and de Pons was fent to 
refide at Cologne, in the place of Mau- 
Icvrier. 

As it had been long fmce agreed that 
Talleyrand, formerly bifhop of Autun, who 
poffeffed great talents, fhould negotiate in 
England j and as there was fome difficulty 
in affigning to him a public character, on 
account of the decree excluding members of 
the conftituent afTembly, the minifter fent 
him thither under the /J:adow of young 
Chauvelin, the fon of his old friend and 
general, to whom he had aflured a place, 
after the expiration of the two years limited 
by the decree, at the end of which term 
Talleyrand was to appear in the charafler 
of ambafladour. 

This promotion was fage. The greater 
number of thofe now appointed were feleft- 
ed from among fuch as had been long em- 
ployed in public affairs. They were all 
known to the king 3 there was only one Ja- 
cobin, and he was a man of talents, fagacity, 
and prudence. Dumouriez alfo felected out 
of the lift a great number of candidates to 

aft 
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a£l as fecretaries to the embafTies , their places 
were but of little confequence, as they were 
removcable at pleafure. 

He himfelf drew up inftruftions for each 
of thefe minifters, fo that their fyftem of 
negotiation might be uniform, and that they 
might avoid all puerile and diplomatic in- 
trigues. He fuffered the other minifters 
to remain, that he might have an opportu- 
nity of trying them, before he came to a fi-^ 
^al determination on their account. 

His life, during the three months he was 
in adminiftration, was the moft unhappy 
and laborious that it is poflible for any one 
to conceive. He entered his clofet at five 
o'clock in the morning ; and at fix Bonne- 
Carrere came to tranfaft bufinefs with him. 
At eleven o'clock commenced thofe audiences 
which made him lofe fo much time. At four 
he fat down to table. At half an hour after 
five he returned to his office, whence he 
retired at midnight to fupper, and went ta 
bed at one o'clock in the morning, 

The days when he attended council, or 
when his prefence became neceflary at the 
aifembly, or the diplomatic committee, only 

produced 
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produced a more cmbarrafling variety. Add 
to this the intrigues, the injuries, the pam- 
phlets, the calumnies, the very infuhs to 
which he was expofed during this period, 
and then, ambitious men, fay, whether -"C 
dare to defire to become the minifter of a 
people in a ftate of revolution, and a prey 
to cabals, dafliing againft each other like 
the waves of a fea, agitated by a violent 
tcmpeft ! 

The king began fcemingly to place confi- 
dence in him, and was pleafed at the frank- 
nefs with which he informed him of every 
thing that occurred ; of which, however, he 
himfelf was but too well informed, for the 
greater part of the domeftics of this unhappy 
prince were at the fame time his enemies and 
his fpies. It was at this period that he one 
day faid to general Montefquiou, " I was 
told that Dumouriez had but an indifferent 
head; he, however, always gives me good 
advice." Would to God that he had but 
followed his counfcls ! 

The king mentioned to him one day, that 
the queen wifhed to have a private confer- 
ence with him. He was very much vexed 

at 
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at this information, as it was an unneccffary 
ftep, and one that might be fubgeft to a 
wrong interpretation from all parties. It 
was neceffary, however, to obey j and he was 
ordered to wait on her majefty an hour be- 
fore the council met. He took the precau^ 
tion to infringe half an hour on this danger- 
ous appointment, fo that it might be of as 
fhort duration as poflible. He had been 
prefented to this princefs on the day of his 
nomination, and (he had addrefled him in a 
very indeterminate and fhort difcourfe,. in 
which fhe preffed him to ferve the king with 
fidelity } he had replied in a refpeclf ul and 
vague manner, *and had never feen her 
fince. 

On being introduced into the queen's 
chamber, he found her alone, very much 
flufhed, walking backwards and forwards 
with hafty fteps, and with an agitation that 
prefaged a very violent explanation. He went 
and pofted himfelf at the corner of the fire- 
place, much grieved at the unfortunate lot of 
this princefs, and the terrible fenfations (lie 
experienced. She at length advanced to- 
wards him with an irritated and majeftic air, 

and 
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and ipoke as follows : " Sir, you are all- 
powerful at this moment, but it is through 
the favour of the people, who foon demolifli 
their idols. Your iituation depends upon 
your condudl. It is faid that you poffefs 
great talents. You ought to know, that 
neither the king, nor myfelf, will fufFer cither 
thefe novelties, or the conftitution. I declare 
it frankly to you ; you are therefore to choofe 
the part you are to a6l." 

He replied as follows : " I am fhocked at 
the painful confidence which your majefty 
has chofen to honour me with. I will not 
betray it : but I am placed between the king 
and the nation, and I appertain to my coun- 
try. Permit me to reprefent to you, that 
his majefty's fafety, your own, and that of 
your auguft children, are connedled with the 
conftitution, as alfo the re-eftablifliment of 
his legitimate authority. I /hould treat you 
and him unjuftly, if I fpoke to you in a dif- 
ferent manner. Both of you are furrounded 
by enemies, who facrifice you to their own 
private interefts. If once the conftitution is 
in vigour, far from occafioning unhappinefs 
to the king, it will prove his felicity and 
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joy ; it is neceflfary, therefore, that he fhould 
concur in eftablifhing it folidly and quick<- 

The unfortunate queen, fhocked at hear- 
ing her prejudices thus oppofed, rejoined in 
a more paflionate and louder tone of voice : 
" It will not laft -, therefore take care of 
yourfelf !" 

Dumouriez then addreffed her again with 
a modeft firmnefs : " Madam, I am more . 
than fifty years old -, my life has been full of 
perils; and, on entering into adminiflration, 
I reflefted that refponfibility was not the 
greateft of my dangers." 

Alas!" exclaims flie, in a melancholy 
tone of voice, " how much am I calumni- 
ated. ...... You feem to think me capable 

of caufing you to be affaflinated !'' And on 
laying this, the tears ran down her cheeks. 

Agitated as much as herfelf, " God for- 
bid !'' cried he, " that I Ihould commit fuch 
a cruel injury. The charafter of your ma- 
jefty is grand and noble; you have given 
heroic proofs of it, and thefe have infured 
my admiration and attachment.'' 

On 
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On this fhe became inftantly calm, ap- 
proached towards him, and fupported her- 
felf on his arm. He then continued : " Be- 
lieve me, madam, when I fay that I have 
no intereft in deceiving you, for I abhor anar- 
chy and crimes as much as yourfelf. Confide 
in me, for I poflefs experience, I am alfo 
better fituated than your majefty to judge of 
events. This is not a momentary popular 
commotion, as you feem to believe. It is 
the almoft unanimous infurreflion of a 
mighty nation againft inveterate abufes. 
Numerous and great factions fan the fire ; 
and all of them abound with idiots and ruf- 
fians. I fee nothing in the revolution but 
the king and the whole nation; whatever 
tends to feparate them, contributes to their 
mutual ruin ; I (hall labour as much as pof- 
fible to re-unite them, and I crave your af- 
fiftance. If I am an obftacle to your de- 
figns, and if you perfift in them, tell me; I 
(hall inftantly deliver in my refignation to 
the king, and retire in order to lament in a 
corner the fate of my country, and your 



own." 
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The concluding part of this converfation 
produced an entire confidence on the part of 
the queen. They then converfed about the 
different fadlions; he pointed out the er- 
rours and the crimes of all of them, and he 
proved to her, that fhe herfclf was betrayed 
by thofe who furrounded her. He quoted 
words uttered under the feal of the moft in- 
violable confidence, and this princefs feemed 
to be entirely convinced. 

He was at length obliged to point to the 
clock, and fhow that the hour for attending 
the council-board had elapfed, on which Ihe 
difmifled him with a ferene and affable coun- 
tenance. She was then well difpofedj but 
her confidents, and the horrible excefTes en- 
gendered by Marat's papers and the Jaco- 
bins, foon replunged her into her former 
fatal refolutions. 

At another time flie faid to him in the 
prefence of the king, " You behold me quite 
difconfolate ; I dare no longer approach the 
windows that look into the garden, Yefter- 
day evening I appeared at that oppofite the 
court, on purpofe to breathe a little frefh 
air. A cannoneer of the national guard 

feized 
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feized that opportunity to overwhelm me* 
with the groffeft infults, adding, by way of 
conclufion, " What pleasure would it 

GIVE ME TO HAVE YOUR HEAD STUCK ON 
THE POINT OF MY BAYONET !" 

" In this frightful garden you behold in 
one place a man mounted on a chair, and 
reading the moft horrible calumnies againft 
us in a loud tone of voice ; in another, you 
perceive an officer, or an abbe, dragged to- 
wards a bafon of water, and overwhelmed 
with injuries and blows j and, during all 
this, fome play at foot-ball, or walk about 
without the leaft concern. What a habita- 
tion ! What a people P She had but too 
much reafon to fay fo. 

Dumouriez was in a (late of confterna- 
tion, and fighs were the only anfwer he 
could make. But he always concluded by 
recommending the moft cordial union with 
the national aflembly, becaufe every other 
refource was annihilated, for he had always 
confidered a counter-revolution as impoffible* 
It might indeed have fucceeded if the princes 
had not emigrated, or if they had returned ; 
if the nobility had every where refumed their 

pofts ; 
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pofts J ind if all this had been accompanied 
by a well-condtifted plan. But ftill, what 

dangers ! 

He never ceafed to entertain the moft me- 
lancholy reflexions, after the alarming con- 
fidence the queen had beflowed upon him. 
Seeing her but feldom in the king's apart- 
ment, when any important bufinefs brought 
him thither in the morning, he was more 
vigilant than ever relative' to the proceedings 
of the court. All the late body-guards had 
gone to join the princes 5 ^dhe learned that 
her majefty had caufed money to be given to 
fome of them. He advifed Laporte and the 
king to obferve greater fecrecy in their pro- 
ceedings, and above all things to beware 
not -to allow it to be difcovered by any in- 
difcretion on th^ir part, or that of their 
agents, that they countenanced this emigra- 
tion. They obferved to him in return, that 
the money advanced was merely in payment 
of former fervices, and that thofe who re- 
ceived it had not declared their intentions to 
emigrate. 

A new conftitutional guard had been 
Vol. II. P formed 



formed for tbe king, moil of the officers of 
which had quitted their refpedlive regiments 
becaufe they would not fubfcribe the oath } 
it was compofed of one third of troops of 
the line, and of two thirds of national guards, 
chofen by the departments from among the 
handfomefl:, mofl refpedlable, and beft edu-* 
cated citizens. The officers had eaiily gained 
over the old troops of the line, whom, in- 
deed,, they themfelves had feleded; but as 
they were unable to feduce the young citi* 
zens appointed by the departments, they 
iirft maltreated, and afterwards obliged them 
to relign. 

Under pretence of fupplying the vacancies 
occafioned by thefe means, they enliftcd all 
the cut-throats of Paris, and all the gamblers 
and fwindlers, with which that city abounds. 
They opened houfes of rendezvous for their 
recruits, and thus, inflead of being com- 
pofed in a conftitutional manner, and CQn«» 
fitting of eighteen hundred men^ it amounted 
to near fix thoufand aflaffins. Among this num- 
ber were fome/alfe brethren^ who'bcing feduced 
with the lure of a few aiiignats, became 

fpies 
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ffiti ttpon their leaders^ and rendered an ac-^ 
count of all their operations to the com-- 
fnictee of public fafecy. 

Dumouriez^ who waSs well informed of 
this^ had often mentioned it to the king, 
who always replied : ** Ah mf God !- if they 
(ufycSt the duke de Briflac f o her the feader 
of ii dangeroiis confpiraey^ they are much in 
the wrong/* 

In the mean time the new body guards al* 
wiys afTumed a menacing ait, when they be- 
held the minifters and the commiilioners of 
&e adembly pafs through the caftle on pur- 
pofe to pi^eient decrees to the king for his /ig- 
nature. They formed an, intimacy with two 
or diree battalions of national guards that did 
duty along with them ; but they treated the 
others with fcorn. They renewed the fri- 
volous ceremonies of the old court on pur« 
poTe to quarrel with, and mortify them, re- 
lative to the mode of fervice. In fhort, 
things were carried to fuch a height, that 
fofpicions were everywhere engendered. 

The clubs and the municipality at length 
interfered. The national affembly became 
alarmed. It was faid, that at the barracks 

P 2 of 
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of the body gutards, formferly/the military 
fchool, there vi{€js i white flagdonccalcd,andit 
was added, that it had.bc^n pitfcotclitQthieai 
by tl^e king. The people: of the fuburbs in 
that neighbpufhood; aifembled) the munici* 
p4. officers ;p^tT themfelves at their;. head, 
antl deraandefd . to ^nter^ this, was :at :6rft 
rcfufed, and the; officers : paade^ preparatiofts 
to defend themfelves, but according to cmC^ 
torn, they were abandoned hy their mfin; 
they fearched every where,, and ooly found 
u very fmall white flag, which was fajd to 
have covered a cak^ given . to oy by , t)ie 
dauphin. They howeyer discovered a num- 
ber of fongs and hymns in favour of the 
king, and againft the national afTembly,. 
and alfo a quantity of.newfpapers compofcd. 
in the fame drain. - 

It was then that the aflembly took a dofer 
infpedion, not only into the condudl, but^ 
alfo the compofition ,of this r^r/^j; it caufed 
a legular report to be made, proving that 
its formation was unconftitutional, and it 
paffed a decree enjoining the king to dif- 
band it ; at the fame time orders were 
iffued for the arrelh of the duke de Briffac. 

7 The 
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' T*hb' king wrflfed to refift the decree ; bur 
the council prevailed upon him not to ex-' 
pofe himfelf to danger, for a corps of which 
he knew fo little.. They reminded him of 
the terrible cdtaftrbphe' of the'cth and 6th' 
of Odlober 1709/* DumoUri^r Could not re- 
frain from lekpryfliHg his aftohiftimeftt, that' 
he flioiild difplaj'^more warmth and intereft. 
iH'behalf of a lifeW^idiled bodyrt^'in of hii' 
old guar.ds, wKo were'' far fupefrioiir. At 
length the king yielded/ ahd inis corps was 
c'affiiered. " ; . * ' - 

^ It was infifted* that his niajefty fhould 
Create a new body' guard, and' Tele6t more 
prttdent^'ofRcers.' This propofition was not 
acquiefced in, and he ^as much in the 
wrong, not oATy bit his own account, what- 
ever might be his projedls, but becaufe this, 
circuraftance gave occafion for new fufpi- 
cions, on account of the infidious careflcs 
laviihed by the court on the battalion des 
Filles de St. T^bomas^ compofed of bankers 
redding in the ftreet VhiennCj and other 
opulent inhabitants, who were afterwards 
facrificed on the loth of Auguft. 

It was at this epoch that the miniftry 
P 3 carneftly 
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earneftly infifted, that th« king (hould pre« 
vail on his brothers to return to France- 
Louis entered into this fchcme without, hefi^ 
tati6n> and accordingly employed the che- 
valier de Coigny on the miifion. He prefTed 
them^ in a letter written with his own hand, 
to repair to him. This plan proved how-^ 
ever abortive; they infifted on remaining 
in the ele6lorate of Treves, in order to arm^ 
^ they faid, for his deliverance. 

Their obftinacy formed one of the prin- 
cipal caufes of the declaration of war, which 
might have been avoided had they returned* 
Their prefence might perhaps have changed 
the face of affairs. There would be fome 
danger, but it was their duty to expofe 
themfelves to it, that they might not aug-r 
ment by their reful'al that of the prince, 
who was fufpefted of conniving at their 
proceedings, and who added ftrength to thia 
fufpicion, by his previous flight, aqd his 
dubious conduft after his return, 

Another caufe of jealoufy in refpedl to 
Louis -XVI was the inexcufable multipli- 
cation of knights of St. Louis. It reeme4 
as if this honorary diftini^ioQ had been con- 
verted. 
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verted, ever fince his refidence Id Paris, into 
a mere fymbol of confpiracy. . Such an 
abufe had fo difgraced this military order^ 
formerly lb refpeftable, that if by fome im-* 
probable occurrence, the old government 
had been eftablifhed anew, or if a conflira* 
tional king had been authorifed by the na- 
tion to confer this decoration on its war** 
riors, it would have been abfplutely necef* 
fary either to h^ve regenerated .it, or to 
have fubftituted another order in its place, 
on account of the impofiibility of fufFering 
it to remain on its prefent footing ; for the 
crofs of St. Louis was no longer held in any 
degree of eftimation by the public. It is 
certain that more than fix thoufand had been 
given away during the laft two years, and 
out of this enornK)us number, not one fixth 
had been procured by defert. 

At this time but too much real ground 
of complaint was given to the Swifs can* 
tons. The regiment of Cbateauvieux had 
revolted at Nancy. Forty- two foldiers had 
been tried according to tht laws of their 
nation, condemned to the gallies, and tranf- 
fcrrcd to Breft. Partly from hatred to gc- 

P 4 neral 
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nenil Boiiille, who was the contriver of the 
king's flight, and who had formerly chaf- 
tifed the rebels of Nancy, and partly out of 
oppofition to Lafayette, who had very pro- 
perly fupported Bouille in this latter affair, 
the Jacobins began to confider the inhabi- 
tants of Nancy as the vidims of defpotifm i 
they alfo refolved to deliver the Swifs galley- 
flaves. 

In this cafe, it would have been proper to 
have fent them to their refpedtive cantons, 
that they might be dealt with according to 
their plcafure. To liberate men who had 
been condemned to fufFer puniftiment, was 
to infult the cantons, and to attack their 
capitulary rights, by which they were al- 
lowed to decide on the fate of the culprits 
appertaining to their own body. We had 
already a fufEcient number of enemies on 
our hands, without quarrelling with an ally 
that conduced herfelf fagely in refped to us, 
and more efpecially with a free and republi- 
can nation. 

The minifter reprcfented all the dangers 
of fuch an inexcufable proceeding to the 
diplomatic committee, but neither it, nor 

the 
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the national affenibly would interfere. He 
theft addrefled himfelf to CoUot-d'Herbois, 
a comedian and furious Jacobin, whom he 
endeavoured to gain by the profpedl of a 
place. This player had taken it into his 
head to imagine that he ought to be ap- 
pointed to the home department, and he 
had on this account retained a grudge againft 
the minifter for foreign affairs- Inftead of 
complying with his juft folicitations, he re- 
doubled his enthttliafm : the Jacobins of 
Paris accordingly conduced the galley flaves 
of Chateaavieux from Breft, paraded them 
through the metropolis in a triumphant 
car, prefented them to the affembly, and 
forced it to fanftion the fcahdalous injury 
which was thus committed nationally againft 
a nation allied to us. 

Anothef circumftance, that happened to 
occur at this period, aggravated the wrongs 
of France againft the canton of Berne ; this 
was an occurrence relative to the regiment 
of Erneft, which was difarmed, and fent out 
of Aix, a little indeed through its own fault, 
but much more on account of the bad con- 
daft of general Barbantane. Thefe two 

events 
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events greatly embaraiTed Degraves and Du« 
mouriez, who prevailed on the kiog to per« 
mic them to make ufe of his name to repair 
the wrongs of the nation^ in which they 
focceeded. The minifter of foreign affairs 
caufed the red riband to be beftowed on Mr. 
de Vatteville, major of this r^iment^ and 
he w s atter wards appointed colonel^ on the 
refignation of Mr. Ernft, who was alfo pre- 
fented with a fimilar decoration. 

On this occafion Degraves told Dumou* 
rieZf that if he himfelf were defirous of the 
red riband^ he would propofe it at the fame 
time. He befought his colleague to pro* 
ceed no further, in this matter, but Dumou* 
riez took an opportunity to mention it to 
the king, who faid that he would moft 
readily confer it on him. He replied as 
follows : " Sire, your majefty would in this 
cafeinjure yourfelf, and I (hould be confidered 
as fold to you. I have ferved you during 
thirty-fix years, I have been a knight of St. 
Louis thirty, I am covered with wounds, 
and I have made ten campaigns. It is not 
until after the conflitution fhall have been 
firmly eftablifhed, and your majefty ren- 
dered 
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dered happy^ that I cao accept the favours 
you may pleafe to confer on me^ without 
any ((^citation however on my part'' He 
then caufed the vacant riband to be con- 
ferred upon an old lieutenant-general called 
VerdiereSt 

At this period the fix minifters lived to- 
gedier on friendly terms. They had agreed 
to dine with each other by turns» during tho 
three days in every week when the council 
aflemblcd, and to admit no other company^ 
Each produced his difpatches^ they talked 
over the bufinefs about to be fubmitted to 
the kingt and they difcufied every ardcle 
minutdy, to prevent any difputes before him, 
and alfo to form one common opinion. 
This continued during nearly a month, 
at the end of which time, Roland wifhed 
that bis wife and his friends might be ^d« 
mitted at his table. 

Lacofte and Dumouriez, on this, after hav- 
ing vainly oppofed fuch a ridiculous inno«* 
vation, refolved no longer to carry their 
papers to thefe dinners. This was a con- 
trivance invented by the Girondifis^ on pur- 

pofe to intermeddle with public aflEairs, and 

to 
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to regulate the government. They were 
very angry with thefe two minifters. It 
was then that Dumouriez told Genfbnne, 
that his brethren began to be too ambitious 
a faction, and that the petulance of Guadet, 
the levity of Briflbt, and the malignity of 
Condorcet, would prove their ruin. Gen- 
fonnd remained with this party, on purpofe' 
to endeavour to conduft its operations with 
more propriety. Vergniaud often quarrelled 
with it. Guadet and he were rivals in ora- 
tory. It was pride, rather than patriotifm, 
that adluated their public condu£l. 

Therd was an affair which the king had 
much at heart, and yet he had never been 
able to prevail upon himfelf to difclofe it to 
Dumouriez. During the laft eight or ten 
days, the latter perceived that this prince 
concealed fomething from him, and yet 
Teemed ready to make the difclofure when- 
ever they were in private together. This 
was the nomination of a governor for the 
dauphin. His majcfty wifhed to confer 
this place on Fleurieu, a man of merit, a 
member of the academy of fciences, and a 
captain in the fea fcrvice; he had been 

during 
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durii$ a very fhort . per Jbd , at . the, : head of 
the marine department. The king ipoke to 
his confidcntsion this fuhjedt,. who inftantly 
converted it into a matter o£ traffic, and 
promifed that hisr c]ix)ice ihoiild JE)e acceded 
to, provided he Tacrificed two millions of 
livres ; his majefty, liftening to nothing but 
the. violence of his bwn defires, and thofe 
of the queen, had^ukifortutiately cohfented. 
. llie minifter on hearing of^this, inftantly 
waited up6n hitn^ He 'told him that he 
wa^ deceived by bis^ confidents, who were 
no better than rogues ; that this was not a- 
proper time to introduce fuch a propofition, 
becaufe Condorcet atthat* very moment was 
bufied about the plan of a decree relative to 
the education of the prince r^oyaU and that 
the aflembly, perceiving that his demand was 
made only to elude and anticipate this de-* 
cree, would remain 'obftinate, and hurt his 
feelings by a direft refufal; 

« If you wifli to fucceed, Ao not precipi- 
tate any thing... Allow me but time to 
prepare the Girond^^ and through it ihc Ji^ 
cobins. You may be certain of the r/#^< 
Rde of the aflembly \vithout paying i^pr'^-u'v 
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is a fraud that will never profper. A war 
is about to take place^ and all the citizens 
are prefenting patriotic donations. Offer 
your two millions^ fince you are determined 
to facrifice theni^ and perhaps we ihall 
fucceed."* The king did not make any 
reply. 

Unhappily. his word was pledged^ and 
they had promifed him the moft complete 
fuccefs* They even gave him to underftand 
that he was deceived by his miniften 

On the very next mornings at an early 
hour^ all the members of the adminiftratioa 
received a meffage defining them to repair 
to the king at ten o'clock, which was a 
very unufual time. On their arrival they 
were qondufted from the council chamber to 
the king's apartment, where they found 
him and the queen, the latter of whom ad- 
dreifed them as follows : 

*' The king has affembled you relative 
to an affair in which I am deeply interefted. 
We cannot be refufed a privilege permitted 
to the loweft citizens, that of appointing 
preceptors for their own children. We 
have t^refore nominated Mr. de Fleurieu ; 

an 
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9n iccouht of this nomtnatidn muft be in* 
ilantly commuiucated to the tflcmbly/' 

The king then took out of his pocket a 
letter to the prefident announcing the ap-* 
poiotmenty and prefented it to Mr. Duran- 
ton, the miniftffr of jufUce. Dumouriez was 
filent. Another member wiihed to make 
fome obfervations, but Louis ihut his mouth 
bjr faying: *' Go all together; fuch are my 
orders." 

They accordingly repaired in a body to the 
alTciobly. A categorical anfwer was at this 
tunc expeded from the court of Vienna. 
Every body prepared to hear the minifler 
for foreign affairs. Duranton rofe, and 
read the letter from the king, but he was in- 
ftantly interrupted by violent hootings. 

The prefident then took the letter, exa- 
mined, and re-delivered it, obferving at the 
fame time, that it was not counter-figned. 
It was prefcribed by an exprefs decree that 
every letter from the king to the aflembly 
ought to be counter-figned by a minifler, 
{o that fome one fhould be refponfible for 
its contents. None of the fix members of 
the cabinet had recoUedted this circum- 
4 fiance. 
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ttihce. The fchcmc was adcfocdingly baffled, 
and if tfiefkihg did notf lofe the 'whole of his 
twa millions, it: at leafl?caftr*[iim great part 
of that ftrmi This affair proVeis how much 
the linfortunate Louis 'was nieceived,' -evert 
by the very pc'rfons who ' apparently evinced 
tl*e greateft perfonal attachment to Kim, arid 
who yet devoured his civil lift.- 

All thefe domeftic occurrences took place 
at different epochs, as well as many others, 
which Dumouriez paffes over in' filcnce, that 
he may arrive at' the greateft event' that oc- 
curred during his adminlft ration, indeed an 
event in which all Europe; is interefted, 
namely the declaration of war; ' 
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c B O O K IV. 

C H A P. L 

Negotiations. 

All the powers of Europe began now to 
confidor Fnoice^ in confequence of its re- 
volotton^ ae reduced to a ftate of abfblute 
mKJSKff, and aftually imagined that fo far 
from advancing towards any uieful point, 
and procuring a neceffary reform , it was 
running faft into the moft deplorable anarchy, 
becaufe the two powers, inftead of uniting 
together, became daily more divided. All 
the furrounding nations were however more 
or lefs interefted in the immediate ceflation 
of thefe troubles, but they were led aft ray 
becaufe they viewed thefe events through a 
falfe medium, and confequently adopted an 
erroneous fyftem of politics. The com- 
plaints of the French fugitives alfo tended 

Vol. IL CL i^o* 
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not a little to infpire thofe courts which 
gave them prote6tion with unjuft ideas. 

They depided the national afTembly as a 
fadion rather audacious than powerful ; 
they afTerted their own to be the ftronger 
party? affirmed that the troops of the line 
were dill attached to them, and that in ad- 
dition to this the army was greatly weakened 
by the recent emigration, which had be- 
reaved it of all its officers ; that the na- 
tional guards were nothing more than an 
affcmblage of timid /bopkeepersy incapable of 
looking a foldier in the face; that the pro- 
vinces only waited their return, to deftroy 
the conftitution, and reftore the govern- 
ment to which they had been attached for 
upwards of fourteen centuries; and that this 
fo much vaunted conftitution was imprac- 
ticable in itfelf, as it was not congenial to the 
genius of a nation accuftomed to adore its 
kings. They adduced their own condudl 
as an example of this devotion to the mo- 
narchy, and yet they abandoned it to thofe 
very fadlious men whofe names they were 
accuftomed to mention only with fcorn. 

All 
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All the governments of Europe gave a 
certain degree of credit to thefe exaggera- 
tionsi The more diftant evinced an in- 
difference that difcovered but little fore- 
fight I the neighbouring ones^ on the con- 
trary, cheriflied the expedation of being 
able to repay themfelves by difmember- 
ments, for the aftivc part they intended to 
take. 

The example of the partition of Poland 
had converted this mode of profiting by the 
internal troubles of furrounding nations 
into a regular political fyftem. Louis XIII» 
Louis XIV, and even Louis XV, had an- 
nexed Rouflillon, la Breffe, the country 
of Gex, Alface, Franche-Comte, Flanders, 
and Lorraine, to France. The partition 
fyftem having effedlually fucceedcd in Po- 
land, it was expeded, that by exciting civil 
wars in France, the fame cffefts might be 
produced there. 

Spain, Italy, and Germany, would then 
have an opportunity of reclaiming thofe terri- 
tories formerly difmembered from their pof- 
fcflions. England alfo, while France was 
0^2 thus 
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thus parcelled out, might be able to fcize 
on her colonies, which would operate as a 
very profitable revenge for the American 
war. 

On the other hand, the French nation, al- 
ways fond of extremes, treated as tyrants 
and as enemies all thofe governments that 
difapproved even of the excefles of the re- 
volution; and more efpeciaHy fuchas feemed 
to menace it, not only by offering an afylum 
to a fugitive faflion, which in itfelf would 
not have been reprehenfible, (for atrocious 
adlions apart, every ftate ought to afford a 
refuge to the unhappy) but by openly taking 
part with it; by encouraging the levying d[ 
armed bodies of men under French enfigns 
and denominations, and with the avowed 
intention of producing a civil war ; by be- 
ftowing on the princes, not fimple penfions 
for their maintenance, but a6tual fubfidies 
for the payment of their troops ; by refufing 
to treat with the minifters of France, al- 
though they negotiated in the king's name ; 
by fecretly recognifing the plenipotentiaries 
of the emigrated princes s and by appear- 
ing 
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ing to behdd in the perfons of thofe prince^ 
the true government, and the folc repre- 
fentation of the French monarchy. 

Of all thefe different European govern- 
ments the republican ones were the wifeft, 
but they were alfo .the moft indi&rent, and 
with them the ancient mode of negotiation 
Aibfifted nearly on the fame footing as 
formerly. 

1^. In refpeft to Venice. The minift:er 
had agreed with Mr. Pifani, a man of merit, 
who was ambafladour from this republic, 
not to make any alteration in the diplo- 
matic reprefentation, and not to iet the 
king nominate a new ambafladour, unlefs he 
ihould be forced to it ; in that cafe the ap- 
pointment was not to take place until after 
a notification, and the confent of the fe- 
nate had been obtained. 

2^. At Genoa refided Semonville, ap- 
pdnted by Montmorin, and who, either 
right or wrong, was become the terrour of 
all Italy. 

3^. The miniftry permitted the chevalier 

de Temant, a prudent man, who had been 

nominated by means of Lafayette's in- 

0^3 fluence. 
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fluencc, to remain with the United States of 
America. 

4^. In refpeft to Switzerland, which by 
the prudence of Berne, Zurich, and Appen- 
zcU, and by the energy of colonel de Neifs, 
had refifted the impetuofity of two or three 
cantons, and the influence of count d'Aitois ; 
whofe prefence had not been able to pro- 
duce a declaration, although the French 
had committed a fufficient number of errours 
and injuries to interrupt the good harmony 
fubfifting between thefe two allied nations ; 
and although the acceflion of Porentruy 
might have been confidered as an attack on 
the Helvetic body. But the prudential 
forefight of the Swifs induced them to the 
maintenance of moderate principles. 

On the other hand,* the monarchical 
governments cheri(hed hoftile impreffions, 
and only fought for an opportunity to 
unite, to annihilate the French revolur 
tion. 

i^. The Pope forefaw the diminution of 
his power, and his revenue. He had al- 
ready loft Avignon, which was become the 
theatre of the moft atrocious crimes, and thefe 

were 
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were only the precurfors of ftill greater ones. 
This country, formerly ufurped from Pro- 
vence by means of pious frauds, and poflefled 
m confequence of redeemable engagements, 
might have been legally reannexed to 
France, provided flie had faithfully reim- 
buried the Pope, according to a fair valua- 
tion. There is even reafon to believe, 
that he would have figned the treaty, 
which Dumouriez, a6tuated by a fpirit of 
juftice, and the honour of the nation, wifhed 
to bring to a conclufion. 

The pope, incapable of fupporting by force 
of arms this little territory, embraced on all 
fides by the dominions of France, would 
have at length ceded it, on receiving a fti- 
pulated price. But a dill greater interefl: 
rendered him irreconcileable ; this was the 
retrenchment of his fpiritual authority in 
France ; in confequence of which the famous 
concordate of Leo X would have been an- 
nihilated, and he himfelf deprived of im- 
menfe revenues. Yet even all this would 
not have put a flop to the negotiation, and 
the pope would at length have found him- 
felf obliged to facrifice this illegitimate fource 
C^4 of 
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of riches, for which his prcdeceffors were 
indebted to the policy of Leo X, and the 
folly of Francis I. But the national afTem* 
bly ruined all, in confequence of the grofsly 
imprudent aft of alienating the clergy by 
tendering an abfurd oath. 

2^, The order of Malta could not any 
longer fubfift in France, in dire6l oppofition 
tQ the fyftem of equality eftablifhed in con-^ 
fequence of the abolition of all titles. No- 
thing would have been more inconfiftent 
with the conftitution, than the confervation 
of benefices invefted with feudal claims, 
and fcattered throughout all the provinces 
of France; this too in favour of French- 
men who remained at once monks and nobles^ 
and who were under fubjecSlion to a foreign 
prince, for the exprefs purpofe of carrying 
on an eternal war againft the Turks our 
allies, from the mere fpirit of religious in- 
tolerance. The minifter however had put 
this very difficult affair into a train of ne- 
gotiation. 

This, as well as every other fpecies of pro-? 

perty belonging to the clergy, had been 6.t* 

glared ftational by an exprefs decree; but Du- 

4 mourie:; 
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mouriez was anxious to find a pretext for in- 
demnifying the prefent poiTeflbrs, whom he 
coniidered as having a claim to the ufufruSi 
alone. It is alfo to be obferved, that a fo^ 
reign order compofed of French citizens 
could not any longer be fuiFered in France* 
Thus the order of Malta was abolifhed both 
in law and in fa6l, by the political reform 
that had taken place^ as was heretofore the 
cafe in England, and every other country 
that had adopted the reformed religion* 

3^. Naples and Parma, two courts be* 
longing to the houfe of Bourbon, were too 
feeble to be dangerous. But they exhibited 
a decided and a very natural averiion to the 
French revolution, bccaufe they fuppofed it 
likely to be attended with the diminution of 
their own grandeur: although this was a 
falfe ideas for the conftitution, on the con*** 
trary, would have fixed on a fage and un<P 
ihaken bafis the true power and glory of 
the elder branch of their family, which then 
feigned in France* Their abfurd politics 
multiplied thofe very dangers, which they 
hoped to remedy by means of little impo-» 
tpnt confpiracies, 
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Parma, living almoft intirely on the fa- 
vours derived from the king of* France, de- 
pended in fome meafure on the minifter for 
foreign affairs, who found means to render 
it interefted in maintaining a prudent con- 
du6l by continuing the payment of its pen- 
lions. Naples dreading, and that too with 
fome reafon, the introdu6lion oi Jacobinical 
principles among a people truly fan/culottes^ 
and famous on account of their frequent 
revolts, perfecuted the French; and this 
would have engendered difputes, of which 
that court would have been the dupe after 
the eftablifhment of the conftitution, 

4^. Tufcany thought in the fame manner 
as the court of Vienna, but felt itfelf too 
weak to exhibit any external figns of dif- 
approbation. 

5^. The king of Sardinia, befieged by the 
French princes, and the numerous emi- 
grants who crowded his territories, and terri- 
fied alfo for his tranfalpine Hates, difcovered 
an equivocal, but in fa6l a really hoftile dif- 
pofition, which foon after, and that too on 
a trifling occafion, engaged him in a very 
dangerous war. This, notwithftanding the 

inefficient 
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inefficient fubfidy afForded by England, wiH 
prove ruinous, even fuppofing that he 
(hould ever reobtain the poffeffion of Savoy, 
t circumflance which becomes daily more 
doubtful. 

6^. Spain and Portugal, endeavouring, 
with good reafon, to prevent the introduc- 
tion of the revolutionary fyftem into their 
territories, perfccuted and banifhed all the 
French, obliging thofe whom a long refi- 
dence had almoft rendered indigenous^ to fub- 
fcribe ufelefs oaths, which only ferved to 
whet their curiofity and inclination in re-^ 
pe6l to the new opinions. 

However, as the count d'Aranda had be^ 
come prime minifter of the former kingdom, 
Dumouriez determined to addrefs himfelf 
to him, in order to enfure at leaft the neu-r 
trality of that country. The court of Ma- 
drid during the preceding year being on the 
point of entering into a war with England, 
in confequencc of a quarrel about the fettle- 
ment of Nootka found, in the northern 
extremity of the Pacific Ocean, the confti- 
tuent aflembly, faithful to the alliance be- 
tween the nations, had decreed the armar 

ment 
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mcnt of forty-five fail of the line for the 
fupport of Spain* Thcfomily compa£l could 
no longer fubfifl: becaufe France was no 
longer the property of the king, but, on 
the contrary, the king by the new conftitu- 
tion appertained to the nation. Dumou- 
riez regarded this diftinflion as a mere dif« 
pute about words, which they had not then 
time to difcufs, and which might be very 
eafily fettled after the eflablifhrnent of the 
conftitution. What moft concerned him 
was to procure the neutrality of that court. 
As to its afliftance, there was no manner of 
occafion for it; and he had already alTured 
himfelf of this neutrality by a frank and 
perfonal negotiation with the count d'Aran- 
da. This wife minifter was immediately fa* 
crificed when that court changed its fyftem. 
8^. It was the intereft of England to re- 
main neuter ; and, notwithftanding the ex- 
treme repugnance of the King to the 
French nation, the court of St. James's con- 
duced itfelf with fagacity. The minifter for 
foreign affairs always treated the ambaffa- 
dor, lord Gower, with the utmoft candour; 
they in conjundion fettled fome trifling 

fubjefts 
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fulgefts of difTenfion, and it needed all the 
imprudence of Brifibt> all the petulance of 
the national convention, and the equally 
atrocious and impolitic crime of the mur- 
der of Louis XVI, to force Great Britain 
in 1793 to depart from its fyftem of neu«* 
trality, and to plunge itfelf into an expeniive 
conteft, which may afford a momentary ad- 
vantage in the £aft and Wefl: Indies $ but 
thefe will foe balanced by great lofics and 
enOTmous fubfidies, without any furety of 
retaining the conquefts. 

9^« It was the interefts of republican Hoi* 
land to remain at peace, but that of the 
Stadtholder to ftifle French liberty in its 
cradle, left it ihould fome day afford fupport 
to the Dutch patriots. This intereft is ftiU 
badly underftood, for either that country is 
governed according to its conftitution, and 
then its reprefentative has nothing to fear; 
or two extenfive powers have been ufurped, 
and if fo the people will conftantly murmur, 
and at laft re-enter into the poffeflion of 
their rights. The court of the Hague 
ought ftill more to diftruft the court of 
France governing arbitrarily and without 

a conftitution, 
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a confUtution^ than a conflitutional khig^ 
all of whofe movements arc regulated by 
the intercft of the nation. 

Was it not on the point or being the vi6tim 
of the firebrand Brienne, who firft excited, 
and afterwards perfidioufly abandoned the 
patriots ? This court, then, ought to have 
prefcrved a ftrift neutrality 5 but it did not 
do fo. De Maulde received very prudent 
inftrudlions, and this too without the re- 
moteft idea of duplicity. There could no 
longer be any chicane in French politics, 
as nothing was concealed; it ought there- 
fore neither to have judged in the prcfent 
inftance according to the intrigues of the 
old French court, or the pamphlets of ihi 
jacobins, and it is precifely becaufe they did 
not adopt a juft mean between thefe two 
extremes, that all the cabinets of Europe 
have erred. 

10^. Denmark ought to be held up as a 
model of the conduct, which (hould have 
been adopted in refpe6t to the French. Ob- 
ferving a fagacious neutrality, it kept up 
its ufual connexions with the nation, with- 
out interfering in its internal difputes. It 

was 
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was too far diftant for its mediation be- 
tween the king and the people to prove 
ufeful 5 it belonged to the governments in 
the immediate neighbourhood of France to. 
aft a conciliatory part. This was the folc 
juft and ufeful charafter that they could 
have adopted ; and it was alfo neceffary, for 
their own proper and immediate tranquillity, 
that they fliould have endeavoured to arreft 
the exceffes of the revolution: but to ac- 
compliih this, it would have been indif- 
penfable not to have openly protefted the 
priQces, and encouraged their difobediencc, 
their arming, and their fury ; not to have dif^ 
owned the legal affembly of a great nation j 
and not to have confidered all France as jaco- 
bins, and the king as a prifoner; for at that 
moment he was only checked in the falfe 
career, to which he was inftigated by a per- 
verfe court. It was the conduft of this very 
court and of the princes ; it was the abfurd 
politics of the neighbouring powers, which 
produced a foreign war, and the miferies of 
France, and which have rendered this re- 
volution criminal, and replete with exceffes 
of all kinds. 
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11^. Sweden adopted a line of condu6ll 
exa£lly oppofite to that of Denmark. Guf-« 
tavus was under obligations to Louis XV, 
from whom he had received advice and a 
decided protection during a revolution di- 
re6tiy oppofite to the prefent. He fore£aw 
that regenerated France, no longer em- 
barrafied with the political fyftem, which 
had abated its ambitious kings and their 
intriguing courtiers, would not chcrifh any 
other than general, commercial, and pacific 
oonne£tions with the reft of the European 
xiq)ublics, and would thus eafe itfelf from the 
fubfidies, which it paid to the fubaltem 
powers : he himfelf was of this number. 

Guftavus dreaded at the fame time, left 
the example of the French fiiould roufe the 
Swedes from their flumbcr. He accord- 
in^y openly elpoufed the counter-revolu- 
tion. The emigrants loudly boafted of 
their great influence over him, and he was 
to return, they faid^ at their head, and 
re^ablifh the king of France upon the 
throne. 

His tragical death was immediately attri- 
buted to the jacobins. Dumouriez has not 

been 
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been able to difcover a (ingle trace, among 
all the papers relative to this horrible 
event, which could give the lead colouring 
to fuch an accufation. He well knows that 
more a6tivity has been attributed to this fo- 
ciety in foreign countries, than it ever pof- 
feiied^ and it is perhaps this very.fup- 
pofition that has doubled the power of this 

fca. 

J a"*. Ruflia difcdvered the moft violent, 
antipathy toward the French nation, per** 
haps the better to conceal her profound 
pdicy. This power muft afluredly profit 
by encouraging the armies of Pruilia and 
Au(hia to undertake a diflant expedition^ 
and by allowing them to exhauft themfelves 
againft the fortified towns, with which 
Prance is every where furrounded. The fe- 
cond partition of Poland has already deve- 
loped part of her intentions, and in a fhort 
time, perhaps, the remainder of her plan 
will be carried into efFeft againft the un- 
fortunate Turks, who ever fincc the begin- 
ning of 1794 have beheld themfelves me- 
naced by this ambitious power, which, under 
Vol. IL R pretext 
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pretext of attacking the fouthern provinces 
of France, Is covering the Black Sea, the 
Bofphorus, and the Archipelago, with her 
numerous veflels. 

is"". Turkey for a long time paft may be 
confidered as being in a ftate of infignificance, 
at leaft fo far as concerns the grand politi- 
cal concerns of France, but it was neceflary 
to ufe the utmoft precaution relative to her 
commercial interefts ; and this is what in- 
duced the minifter to permit Mr, de Choifeul- 
Gouffier, a man of great merit, to continue 
as ambaflador at Conftantinople, and who, 
although decidedly count er-revolutionaryy yet 
in this point of view conduced the affairs 
of France with great propriety. 

It was not until fubfcquently to the de- 
claration of war againft Auftria, that he 
deemed it proper to appoint another, on 
purpofe to obtain a military diverfion on the 
part of the Turks againft that power, 
fhould an occafion prefent itfelf ; and a cir- 
cumftance intirely unconnefted with this 
plan induced him to nominate Semonville, 
which choice happened to be confirmed by 

his 
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his fucceflbr; this produced his illegal ar- 
reft on neutral ground, and long impri- 
fonmcnt. 

14*. The Germans were moft of all in- 
terefted in the prompt termination of the 
troubles produced by the French revolu- 
tion, before they extended themfelves abroad. 
Dumouriez perceived three diftinft inte- 
refts : that of the Germanic body properly 
fo called, or of the empire ; that of the king 
of Pruffia 5 and that of the houfe of Auftria* 
Thefe interefts, when well underftood, ought 
either to have engaged them to have adopted 
a perfed neutrality, or a conciliatory me- 
diation. Ill underftood, they would ne- 
ceflarily and quickly involve them in a war. 

The Germanic body had been injured in 
the perfons of fuch of its members as pof- 
fcfled property in AJface, by the conftitu- 
tional decrees, becaufe fuch property was 
neceflarily difcharged from feudal claims, 
and from every fpecies of fervitude. But 
this was a mere juridical difcuflion, which 
did not intereft the whole of the empire {q 
much as to induce it to have recourfe to 
arms j it would have been juft to have pur- 

R 2 chafed 
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chafed the right of fovereignty in fome in- 
fiances, and to have offered an indemnifica- 
tion for the produftive claim of all thefe 
properties; and this bufincfs, indeed, was 
adlually in a (late of negotiation : fome of 
thefe petty fovereigns, fuch as the count de 
Lowenftein-Wertheim, had already figned 
treaties with the minifter for foreign affairs, 
who would have fucceeded in fatisfying them 
all by merely following the cxaft rules of 
juftice, if the great powers had not made a 
common caufe of it, on purpofe to embroil 
the empire. 

It would indeed have coft France a great 
deal of money, but the alTembly had not 
yet become fo unjuft as to refufe to liften 
to a reafonable accommodation, which was 
the bails on which the minifter had treated, 
and which great political, and important 
reafons, rendered highly acceptable to the 
Germanic body. A war with France could 
only tend to ruin the empire, which could 
not poffibly gain any thing by fuch an 
event i on the contrary, if Pruflia and Auf- 
tria (hould fucceed in re-eftabli(hing an ar- 
bitrary monarchy, they alone would profit 

by 
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by the difmcmberment, and every augmen- 
tation of their power would prove detri- 
mental to the other dates, and tend to thp 
diminution of conftitutional force. 

Thus the Germanic body, properly fo 
called, was interefted in the fuccefs of a rea*^ 
ibnable conftitution in France, and in the 
preiervation of an exa£l neutrality. Every 
thing done iince Dumouriez has quitted 
the adminiftration, either on the part of 
France, or of the Germanic empire, has 
been in exprefs oppofition to the true in- 
tcrefts of both. 

15*". If the court of Berlin had not been 
engaged with Ruflia in a new partition of 
Poland, it would have feen in a very diffe- 
rent .point of view the revolution of a coun- 
try too far diftant to give any uneafmefs» 
and confequently would not have inter- 
meddled. Until the congrefs of Reichen- 
bach its condud had been hoftile to the 
houfe of Auftria 5 in concert with the Stadt- 
holder it had fomented the Belgick revolu- 
tion ; but the court of Vienna had at lad 
found means to regain its friendfhip by well 
timed conceilions. 

R 3 The 
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The king of Pruffia imagined, that by 
affifting the houfe of Auftria in putting a 
flop to the troubles in the Low Countries, 
and afterwards in quelling the infurreftion 
in France, he himfelf would be left more 
at liberty to effect the fecond partition of 
Poland, and this would reimburfe him for 
the expences of the war againft France, 
which was fuppofed likely to be but of a 
very Ihort duration. 

This enterprife, too, was confidered as 
far from difficult; and it might even prove 
very lucrative, for if the Pruffian army had 
been able to march as far as Paris, the 
contributions exafted by it would have aC- 
furedly indemnified him amply for all his 
expences, and Louis XVI would not have 
been replaced gratuitoujly on the throne. 
To thefe two interefts, the one confifting 
of the augmentation of territory, the other 
of treafure, was added the rancour of this 
monarch on account of the grofs infults 
lavifhed by the Jacobins, in all their newf- 
papers, upon every foreign king, and this 
too with equal levity and imprudence. 

The union pf all thefq motives intirely 
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changed the ancient political fyftem of the 
court of Berlin, and induced it to contraft 
an unnatural alliance with the court of 
Vienna, which will not continue longer thati 
during the prefent war vnth France. This 
cabinet always treated France with rigour, 
and appeared to favour the emigrants, with-^ 
out permitting itfelf Jiowever to be drawn 
into any great expence on their account: 
but it committed a grand miftake in fe-^ 
k6ling them for guides in its military 
operations. 

Young Cuftine, who died a viftim to his 
filial tendernefs, and who^ had he livedo 
would have been a greater man than his 
father, although replete with talents, yet 
was never able to make himfelf recognized 
as minifter in Pruifia, and the efforts made 
by him to communicate his inflru6tions 
to the cabinet always proved inefFeftual. 
In fhort there never was any negotiation 
whatever between the conftitutional king of 
the French and the king of Pruflia. 

Dumouriez however kept fair with this 

court; he had not been yet able to fettle 

fuch a well eflablifhed correfpondence abroad^ 
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as to afford him the means of difcovcririg 
Aat a frefli partition of Poland was me* 
dilated, in which cafe he could have eafily 
divined the motives and refolutions of thi£ 
tafiinet. There was much talk of the 
ffeizure of Dantzick, but the court of Vienna 
could not obflfuct this, and he. did not look 
6n it as a fufficierit reafon to induce the 
court of Berlin to change its fyftem of ri- 
vality. He therefore ^confidered its conncc* 
tion with the court of Vienna as an altera** 
tion in politics which could not long en-^ 
dure J in confequence of this, he refolved, 
that, whatever part the king of Pruffia might 
choofe to take, it would be jprudent, even 
while ffepelling his attacks, not to confider 
him as an enemy j he accordingly, always 
ftparated his caufe from that of Auftria, on 
purpofe to leave a door open for conciliatory 
negotiations, the moment it was difcovered 
that the leaft coolnefs had taken place be* 
tween fuch unnatural allies. 

1 6°. As to the court of Vienna, it had 
declared itfelf fo openly the enemy of the 
French revolution, and it granted fuch a 
decided protection and fupport to the emi- 
'' 7 grants, 
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grant?* that it was not poffible to perfeverc 
in a courfe of negotiations, which would have 
been equally difhonourable to the king and 
the nation^ and had already ferved to ruin 
two minifters, to hurt the unfortunate 
Louis XVI, to produce a number of con- 
fpiracies, to increafe the flame of difcord, 
and to give a political confiflency to the 
dangerous Jacobins, as this court had at- 
tacked them with an ill-timed bitternefs. 

Dumouriez all Europe confiders as the 
author of this war j as the ele£lor of Co- 
logne has mofl unjuftly aflerted in a printed 
letter, becaufe, finding himfelf in admi- 
niftration at the moment of an explofion 
prepare^ by intriguers, he was obliged to 
deliver in a report, which produced the 
hoftile declaration in queftion. Dumouriez, 
on the contrary, aided by Meflrs. de St. Foy 
and la Sonde, had been bufied ever fince the 
year 1791, in rooting but the germs of 
dilcord. 

He had made ufe of his influence over 
one part of the diplomatic body, -and alfo of 
his intimacy with Mr. de la Porte, to induce 
both the afiembly and the king to adopt 

principles. 
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principles, which would more than ever 
have united France and Auftria againft all 
the agitators, who encouraged diffenfions 
both in France, and in the Low Countries. 

This was the only mode left for renewing 
the confidence of the French in the court 
of Vienna, and enabling it to a£l: the noble 
part of a conciliator; which was indeed 
ftriftly confonant both with its dignity and 
its true interefts, as in cafe of fuccefs, it 
would have enfured a conftitution to France, 
which would have fixed the alliance on an 
unalterable bafis, and guarantied the tran- 
quillity of the Low Countries. 

The court of Vienna, indeed, appeared at 
. one time to adopt fimilar ideas, /or the 
count dc Metternich * fent an agent to 
Paris, exprefsly for the purpofe of nego- 
tiating on thefe principles. 

On the entrance of Dumouriez into the 
adminiftration, the fame agent was con- 
tinued, and the new minifter always treated 
him with candour and good faith \ but he 

* Minifter- plenipotentiary from the emperor in the 
Auftrian Low Countries, now termed Belgium.— 
Tranf. 
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found an aftonifhing difference between this 
indireSi negotiation, and the direft one with 
the court of Vienna and the ambaffadour 
from France. His predeceffor had juft 
been facrificed on account of the little dig- 
nity which he had difcovered in his cor- 
refpondence, which in addition to this was 
replete with timidity and chicanery,, while 
that of the minifters of the emperor was 
harjfh, fevere, and haughty. 

He communicated to the king the over- 
tures made by Mr. de Metternich, and the 
difpatchcs of Mr. de Noailles. That prince 
was ?lfo ftruck with the difcordancy be- 
tween the manner in which the Auftrian 
minifter at Vienna, and the Auftrian mi- 
nifter at Bruflels, chofe to negotiate. The 
cataftrophe of Leffart not only afFeded the 
interefts of Louis, and menaced his fucceffor 
with the fame fate, if he followed the fame 
political line of condu6l, but it kept the 
alTembly on the watch, and made it ex« 
tremely attentive left the honour and fafety 
pf the nation ftiould be again betrayed i and 
at this epoch, the court of Vienna had 
afforded fo many proofs of its ill-will, and 
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was fo lofty in its replies, that it might be 
already confidered in the light of a declared 
enemy. 

The emigrants, armed and regimented, 
were at this very moment quartered at Ath *, 
whence they had made a vain attempt to 
furprife the citadel of Valenciennes. A 
battalion of infantry had at the fame time 
dcferted from Dunkirk, and carried off the 
military cheft and its colours. This corpi 
received a hearty welcome in the Low Coun- 
tries, and no part of the property it carried 
away was ever reftored. 

A congrefs was announced at Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle, at which the emigrants pretended 
the fate of France was to be decided. Not 
only did the court of Vienna throw every pof- 
fible obftacle in the way of negotiations for 
granting an indemnification to the Ger- 
man princes for their claims in Alface, but 
it even threatened to get them annulled by 
the diet of the empire, and it excited the 
circles to make a common caufe on this oc- 
cafion, and thus depart from their neutrality. 

* A town in ihc htretoforc Auftrian Hainault*— Traill 

The 
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The nomination of the new minifters 
fccmed to redouble its virulence. Ill in- 
formed^ and equally deceived by the emi- 
grants and the intriguers of Paris, relative 
to their chara6ter8, it confidered the ap- 
pointment of them as a triumph on the 
part of the Jacobin faflion, againft whom 
the prince de Kaunitz had juft publifhed a 
libel, which, fo far from hurting, only ferved 
to render them more important. 

The king appeared to regret Leflart. His 
fucceflbr, on the day after his appointment, 
had gone to the Jacobin club, where he 
bad been decorated with the red bonnet \ 
from that moment he was confidered as a 
furious Jacobin, with whom it would be 
highly improper to treat. 

Notwithftanding this, as he was bent on 
the attainment of his object, and wiflied to 
bring the negotiation to that point of dig- 
nity and mutual refpecl, which belonged 
to two great powers, he thought fit to 
purfue a line of condudt exadly oppofite 
to that which had been followed by Mont- 
morin and LefTart; and accordingly, in a 
frank and candid difpatch, he expofed the 

true 
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true interefts of each, in order to put a 
period to the paffions and intrigues which 
had taken place. The diipatch was re- 
ceived with an ill grace, and Mr. de Noailles, 
who was a weak man and a Machiavelift, 
although he garbled this (fate paper, yet 
could not even then obtain an explanation, 

Dumouriez ought inftantly to have re- 
called the ambafladour, who in addition to 
this was a counter- revolutioniji. In confc- 
quence of a condefcenfion which he deemed 
ufeful, but which did not tend to any good 
purpofe, he allowed him to remain in place ; 
he however difpatched a courier to him 
with orders to demand an explanation, and 
a categorical anfwer, which he was to tranf- 
mit by the fame meflenger. He was afraid, 
left the court of Vienna (hould take um- 
brage at his recalling Mr. de Noailles, and 
refufe to receive his fucceflbr : in this cafe 
a war would have been inevitable. 

Could the anfwer of Mr. de Kaunitz be 
fhown in any degree to the national aflembly, 
in order to foften his laft difpatch to the un- 
fortunate Leflart, Dumouriez depended on 
being able to conneft the negotiation at 

Vienna 
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Vienna with that of the Low Countries, and 
thus fucceed in pacifying every thing. But 
fince the late change of the miniftry in France, 
Mr. de Kaunitz no longer deigned to treat 
in his own perfon with the ambaffadour, 
and had adbually refigned this tafk to Mr. 
de Cobentzl. In fliort, the only anfwer 
was a letter from Mn de Noailles, informing 
him, that confidering the certainty of being 
unable to alter the refolution of the court 
of Vienna, he begged that he would procure 
the king's confent to his refignation. 

This refolution, whether it proceeded from 
timidity or difinclination on the part of Mr. 
de Noailles, being adopted at a period when, 
conformably to his orders, he ought to have 
exhibited firmnefs and promptitude in his 
negotiations with the prince de Kaunitz, 
rendered a reconciliation impoflible. For 
more than a month the affcmbly, and in- 
deed the whole nation, was uneafy refpecling 
the haughty and hoftile condu6l of the 
court of Vienna, and this circumftance af- 
fefted the king's intereft, on account of the 
repugnance which he had difplayed at fa- 
crificing Leffart,- whom they confidered a 

traitor. 
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traitor, from the fucceflion of petty con- 
Ipiracies in the capital, and the frequent 
departure of private couriers belonging to 
the Thuilleries, for Vienna and Coblentz. 

Continual demands were made on the 
mmifter for foreign affairs relative to the 
progrefs of the negotiation : he was at 
length obliged to announce, that he had 
difpatched a courier who was to bring back 
a categorical anfwer, and put an end to 
the perplexity of a nation juftly irritated at 
the contempt it experienced on the part of 
its ally. 

The people, on one hand, attributed to the 
court of Vienna the more than equivocal 
and extremely imprudent conduct of the 
unfortunate queen ; and, on the other, they 
accufed her majefty of being the author of 
the haughty and hoftile demeanour of the 
court of Vienna, and they in general be- 
lieved in the exiftence of an Auftrian com-- 
mitteej of which it was faid that Mont- 
morin was the principal agent; and they 
fufpefled him to be direfted intirely by the 
Feuillans. There were not any proofs as to 

the 



the reality of this committee, but the pre-' 
iumptions were very ftrong. 

At this epoch the Feuillans were openly 
teconciled to the court, and made a com- 
mon canfe with it againft the national af- 
fembly, which, as well as the miniftry, they 
afFcfted to confound under the odious de- 
nomination of Jacobins. 

Lafayette, the oftenfible leader of this 
fa^^ion, had the imprudent vanity to caufc 
his perfon to be adorned with the red riband^ 
and conftantly appeared at that very court, 
which he himfelf had fo recently incommoded. 
The^ Lameths, againft whom Louis XVI 
had ftich juft grounds of complaints, and 
who but fix monthr before were the moft 
bitter enemies of Lafayette, happened at this 
moment to be the fupporters and dire6lors 
both of this general and the court. Every 
body imagined, that they difcovered in this 
coalition of intriguers a plan of a counter- 
revolution, and being well perfuaded that 
the court of Vienna formed their principal 
fupporti the public waited with impatience 
to be informed of its ultimate refolutions. 

Such was the difpofition of men's minds 
Vol. II. S when 
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when the long expelled courier returned 
with the mean or perfidious refignation of 
Mr. de Noailles. 

Dumouriez went inftantly to the king, 
and informed him of the opinion of the na- 
tion, and his own danger ; he at the fame 
time told him, that it was impoflible to hide 
from the afletnbly the refignation of Mr. dc 
Noailles, the nfcceflity of nominating another 
minifter, and the unpromifing ftate of the 
negotiation. The king .allowed the juflice 
of the obfervation. 

On this the minifter no longer concealed 
from him, that the whole weight of national 
refentment would fall upon his majefty and 
the queen j but he added, that, if he were 
really difpofed to prove the reftitude of his 
intentions and the falfity of the exiftence of 
an Auftrian committee, he ought now to 
a6t a part which would completely reftore 
to him the confidence of the people, and 
€ountera6l all the intrigues not only of 
thofe who furrounded him, but alfo of the 
emigrants, who bewildered the court of 
Vienna in refpeft to its true interefts : this 
was to write a letter with his own hand to 

the 
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the emperor, and fend it by an ambafladouf 
extraordinary, who was to replace Mr. de 
Noailles. 

The king adopted this advice with an 
appearance of the utmoft confidence, and 
even gratitude; he accordingly drew up a 
very argumentative letter, the whole of 
which was written with his own hand, and 
he approved of the choice of Emanuel dc 
Maulde for this extraordinary miflion. 

Dumouriez alfo prepared the inftrudtions 
for this minifter, and pointed out certain 
articles relative to which he was to demand 
a precife anfwer. 

In cafe of a refufal, Louis XVI was 
(heltered from all reproach, fhould the peace 
be broken ; and if not, this line of cpndu6t 
would difplay on one hand his moderation, 
and on the other his dignity in fuftaining 
the honour of his crown. This letter could 
not be fufpefted of being forced from him, 
lince it was entirely voluntary on his part, 
and was wholly of his own compolition j it 
demonftrated that he was frcc^ and a king^ 
notwithftanding the falfe aflertion of the 
emigrants \ therefore it might poffibly alter 

S 2 the 
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the difpofition of the court of Vienna, by 
proving the fpontaneous agreement of Louis 
with the nation. 

As foon as the minifter was provided 
with this paper, he repaired to the aflembly, 
where he read his difpatches to Mr; de 
* Noailles, the feeble repUes of that minif- 
ter, his laft orders, and the refignation of 
theambafladour J the members were fhocked, 
and precipitately launched a decree of ac- 
cufation againft the minifter at Vienna. 

Dumouriez afterwards gave an account 
of the part which the king had taken of his 
own proper motion, and then read the letter 
from this monarch to the emperor. This 
was much applauded, and all the honeft 
men in the affembly were well pleafed with 
Louis^ who by means of five or fix fimilar 
adlions would have entirely regained their 
confidence. 

But all the trouble taken by the minifter 
to recover the love and confidence of the 
nation, was rendered ineffeflual by the 
adlivity of the intriguers. It was Pene- 
lope's web: the court undid during the 
night all the labours of the day. 

Dc 
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De Maulde was prepared to fct off the 
very next morning, when a fecond courier 
arrived from Mr, de Noailles, two days after 
the former. This plenipotentiary had re- 
confidered the offer of his refignation ; he 
had in fhort refolved to renew the negotia- 
tion with the court of Vienna, and require 
a categorical anfwer to the urgent demands 
of the minifter for foreign affairs. 

The reply was contained in a note from 
Mr. de CobentzL It was dry, (hort, and 
harfhs it alfo impofed conditions on the 
French nation. Thus, in cafe that this na- 
tion either could not, or would not accept 
of thefe conditions, the note in queftion was 
aftually a declaration of war ; and it is in 
this that the Auftrian miniftry were incx- 
cufable, if the court of Vienna, as it has 
fince affirmed, wifhed to preferve peace, and 
maintain the alliance. 

Thefe conditions were: the rc-cftaWUfc- 
ment of the monarchy on the bafis of tfce 
royal fefTion of Louis XVI, held on Jane 
23» 1789, confequently the rc-dtanKh- 
jnent of the nobility and clergy as ^Jert. 

The reflitution of the proptrtf cf t:-e 
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clergy, and of the lands in Alface to the 
German princes, with all the rights of .fove- 
reignty and feudality, and alfo of Avignon 
and the Venaiflin. 

In truth, if the coiirt of Vienna had been 
afleep during the whole of the thirty-three 
months which had elapfed fince the royal 
feflion, and at its awaking from its (lumber 
had diftated this note, it could not have 
propofed any conditions more inconliftent 
with the bent of the revolution. 

The nation had adopted a conftitution ; 
the king, either by force or good will, had 
acceded to it. This new fecial compafV, 
whether right or wrong, was founded on the 
abolition of orders, and the equality of 
citizens. The fyftem of finance, which 
could alone prevent a bankruptcy, was 
bottomed on the creation of affignats. The 
cjjignats were iffued on the faith of the fc- 
curity held out by the property of the clergy, 
now become national property, and the 
greater part of it was already fold. 

The nation therefore could not accept of 
thefe conditions unlefs it chofe to annihi- 
late its conftitution, confound the idea of 

property. 
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property, ruin the purchafers, annul the 
ajjignats^ and declare itfelf in a ftate of bank- 
ruptcy. Could fuch an humiliating obe- 
dience be expefled on the part of a great 
people, proud of having conquered its li- 
berty J and this too, for the purpofe of placing 
itfelf once more under the tyranny of the no- 
bles, who, having abandoned even their king, 
threatened to return to their native country, 
and carry fire and fword and all the fcourges 
of their vengeance along with them; for 
ufelels parliaments; and for the dignified 
clergy, who were already but too haughty ? 
- Befides, by what right did the court of 
Vienna pretend to impofe thefe conditions ? 
What pretext had it to interfere in the dif- 
cuffion of a territorial difpute between 
France and the Pope, and between France 
* jmd the German princes ? But ftill, if thefe 
conditions, inadmiflible as they were, had 
been prefented in a conciliatory and becom*' 
ing manner, a regular difcuffion of thm 
could have taken place, and the const vi 
Vienna might have aclcd the part, mt ^ 
an arbiter, but of a mediator between tiit 
king and the n&tion. 

S 4 i-v-i 
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Even the very form of this note was in* 
/biting both in rcfpe6t to the king, whom i^ 
^ffefled to conlider in a ftate of nullity, and 
to the nation, which it treated as if in open 
rebellion, wliile it at the fame time con(ir 
4ered the aflembly as illegal. 

It is wrong therefore to throw the blame 
cf the declaration of war on general Du- 
uiouriez. He had, from the very beginning, 
laboured to commence a negotiation by 
means of the count de Metternich, and it 
was not his fault that the fcheme did not 
fucceed. Afterwards, to rep3ir the injuries 
fufFered by the king, in confequcnce of tlie 
humiliating tergiverfations of the two for- 
mer minifters Montmorin and Leflart, he had 
negotiated conformably to the fyftem of 
franknefs and of dignity becoming two 
great powers, equally interefted in the pre- 
fervation of peace, and the continuance 
of their alliance -, — the only anfwer he re* 
ceived was the moft contemptuous filence. 

When Mr. de Noailles, by the ill-timed 
offer of his refignation, appeared to defpair 
pf the fuccefs of the negotiation, the mi- 
liifter prevailed upon the king to addrefi^ 
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a letter direflly to the emperor, in order 
to put an end to the machiaveUfm^ of his 
minifters. The note from Mr. de Cobentzl 
happened to arrive at this moment, and dc-^ 
prived him of the beneiit of this left re- 
fource, as it dictated laws to which a free 
nation could not accede. 

Let the world determine impartially on 
what fide the aggreflion lay. All the papers 
arc in print. Dumouriez, who has been 
always very difcreet relative to the petty in- 
trigues of the court, which would have only 
tended to irritate the people, had they been 
in^de known, thought then, and ftill con-- 
tinues to think, that every great negotiation, 
which is conne6led with the happinefs and the 
tranquillity of two or more nations, ought to 
be rendered as public as poflible, and that 
myftery at fuch a period is a fpecies of high 
treafon againft both kings and nations. 
With the confent of the king, and in his 
prefence, and for that prince's j unification 
and his own, he therefore rendered an 
account to the aflembly of the conduct 
of the court of Vcrfailles in a well knovvfi 
report, Letthef? ftate papers bccolk^'l.J 
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for hiftory, and meditated upon, and then 
let mankind finally decide. 

The very report in qtkeftion proves, that 
Dumouriez, ahhough driven to his laftfhift, 
ftill held forth the means of renewing the 
negotiations; and although this was delivered 
in the name of Louis XVI, yet he was dif-^ 
charged from the refponfibility attendant on 
a pofitive declaration, for the inferences to be 
drawn from it, are not that the nation ought 
to declare 'War, but that it ought to conjider 
itjelf as in ajlate of war. 

It was even poifible, that the affembly 
might ftill be of opinion, that the ambafla- 
dour extraordinary fhouLt proceed to Vienna 
with the letter written by the king and ad- 
dreffed to the emperor in peifon, a meafure 
of which it had formerly approved ; and in 
this cafe, the negotiation would not even 
then have been totally dcfperate. Dumou- 
riez could not as minifter fuggefl this idea 
in his report; he however communicated 
it to feveral of the leading members of the 
diplomatic committee : but their indigna- 
tion was fo great on hearing the conditions 
exacted by the court of Vienna, that it be-r 
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came utterly impoflible to carry this plan 
into efFed: ; it would indeed have ferved no 
other purpofe than to have unneceflarily 
involved the king with the Auftrian mi- 
niftry, who were mifled by the falfe afler- 
tions of the too culpable, and too unhappy 
emigrants. 
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CHAP. IL 
Declaration of War. 



The iwnent that the note arrived from 
Vienna, Dumouiiez carried it to the king. 
He told his majefty at the fame time, that 
it was abfolutely neceffary he fhould com- 
municate it to the national afTembly, were 
it for no other purpofe than to juftify Mr. 
de Noailles, and procure a repeal of the 
decree of accufation, which had been launched 
again ft this ambafladour. 

The king having approved of the idea, 
Dumouriez accordingly repaired to the 
afiembly, which heard with indignation a 
note that, to fay nothing elfe, was at leaft 
imprudent. Every body exclaimed, that it 
was neceflluy to avenge the glory of the 
nation, and from that moment war ap- 
peared to be tlie general wifla. The decree 
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againft Mr. de Noaillcs was immediately 
repealed, although it was evident, that the 
firft ftep taken by that ambaffadour was 
highly improper. 

The minifter informed the king of the 
fentiments excited by the note, and then 
returned home, to draw up a report of 
the whole negotiation with the court of 
Vienna.' He could not however take any 
notice of the treaty with Metternich j 
it was not authentic; it had been car- 
ried on by the intervention of third per- 
fons, and would only have added to the 
irritation of men's minds, which were al- 
ready but too much foured, on account of 
the appearance of duplicity which would 
have attached cither to Mn de Metternich, 
or the cabinet of Vienna. 

He felefted thofe fa6ls only which were 
fupported by authentic documents ; he even 
concealed the confidential letters written 
by Mr. de Noaillcs, as well to his prede- 
ccflbr as himfelf, and at the end of a few 
days, he carried the fruit of his labours to 
the Jdngg who kept the papers during three 
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iR^hole days, and made fcveral corre£lion« 
with his own hand* 

It was at this period, that fome difcuf- 
lions took place between him and the Gi- 
ronde : they wiflied him to draw up his 
report in unifon with their fentiments, and 
were defirous that he fhould enter into 
metaphyfical difcuflions entirely foreign 
to the bufinefs in hand. In (hort, they 
were anxious that he fhould produce a 
rhetorical and logical compofition. Hft. 
however told them in a decifive tone, that 
this flate paper was not intended for the 
French nation alone, but for all Europe, 
and that he wifhed it to be comprehended 
without the affiftance of the new 'diElionary^ 
which was not yet publiflied. This plea- 
fantry difconcerted them. 

The king himfelf, according to the con- 
ftitutional decrees, muft appear in the af- 
fembly, at the head of his council, at the 
time of the report, and they wifhed at leafl 
to compofe the difcourfe that was to be 
fpoly^n by him on that occafion. A native 
of Geneva, a man of great talents, drew up a 
very long oration, replete with metaphyfical 
3 difcufTions, 
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difcuflions, into which Louis could not na- 
turally enter. Another prepared a fecond, 
fliorter indeed, but which would have been 
entirely mifplaced in the mouth of the king. 
Dumouriez received them both, and faid 
that he would fubmit them to his majefty's 
confideration. 

The great difpute between him and the 
members of the Gironde, as well as with 
the minifters Roland and Clavieres, was re- 
lative to the conclufion. They pretended, 
that, according to the terms of the decree, 
while fpeaking in the king's name, he ought 
to conclude by demanding a declaration of 
war : in truth the text appeared to be on 
their fide. He, on the other hand, main- 
tained that the fpirit of the decree did not 
apply, to the prefent ftate of affairs ; that the 
king had fo many enemies, that he could 
not aft with too much prudence ; that to 
pronounce a declaration of war was a ftep 
tbo delicate for him to undertake ; that it 
would be highly proper not to fhut the door, 
. cither againft new negotiations, the repen- 
tance of the princes, or the return of th« 
emigrants : in faft, he had inferted a paflage 
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hi his report, in which he exhorted them 
to repair to and fight under the banners of 
Fiance, in a caufe with which the honour' 
of the nation and the king was fo in- 
timately conneftedi As he deemed this 
highly proper, he forewarned the king, that, 
on its being read before the council, a dif- 
cuffion was likely to enfue relative to the 
conclufion, and he requeued his majefty not 
to yield the point. 

Two extraordinary councils were held in 
fucceflion, and a difpute accordingly took 
place. Lacofte, Degraves, and Diimouricz, 
liipportcd the argument in favour of ?iftate 
^fwari the king remained firm, and the 
paflage was left exadtly in the words penned 
by the minifter. 

He alfo informed his majefly about the 
two copies of an oration; which he had 
been charged to prefeiU to him ; the prince 
took them, but he himfelf compofed a very 
ftiort and a very fage difcourfe, which he 
afterwards pronounced with great facility. 

On the 2oth of April, Louis XVI re- 
paired at the head of his council to the na- 
tional aflcmbly. All France felt how in- 

tercftin? 
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terefting this feflion was likely to provti; 
The hall was full. The prefident had 
' given orders that the utmoft decorum fhould 
be preferved, and that no one fhould exprefs 
either his approbation, or difapprobation. 
The king was very majeftic: after pro- 
nouncing his difcourfe, he liftened with the 
utmoft attention to the minifter's report, 
and appeared by the motions of his head 
and hand, to approve every part of it. He 
then departed, and Dumouriez, who had ac- 
companied him out, returned foon after to 
the affembly, where he was greatly ap- 
plauded s the fitting continued during the 
whole day. The time occupied in de- 
liberation was not however long, and the 
wi(h for war was unanimous. Not a fmgle 
Feuillant dared to exprefs a contrary fenti- 
ment* 

The minifter was foon after fent to the 
diplomatic committee, to ailift in drawing 
up the decree. At ten o'clock at night it 
was prefented and paiTed, and was then 
carried to the king, who immediately fanc-> 
tioned it* 

Neither the king, nor the minifter^ nor 
Vol. II. T the 
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the aifembly, could have purfiled any othef 
line of condu6t than that adopted by them. 
The king by thefe means acquired fecurity 
and the reftoration of public confidence, 
which in truth was but momentary, becaufe 
»cw intrigues, and other unfortunate cir- 
cumftances, produced mutual fufpicion and 
difcord. The minifter could not, without 
betraying the honour and interefts of the na- 
tion, and expofing the king, fufFer the people 
to remain any longer ignorant of the fa6ts. 
He had fairly calculated the confequences j 
but it was an evil without a remedy, and it 
was better to be in an open ftate of war- 
fare, than to remain expofed to a perfidious 
and dangerous peace. 

The affembly, which, as well as the king 
and the nation, had been infulted, being 
backed by the general voice, for there was 
not a fingle department or diftrift that did 
not evince the utmoft defire for war, would 
have been ruined and difhonoured, if it had 
hefitated a moment as to the declaration of 
boftilities. 

The proclamation which followed, pro- 
duced a general joy throughout all France^ 

The 



The open proteflion afforded to the eiiii^ 
grants had irritated the nation, which ex- 
pelled that they would henceforth become 
lefs dangerous, and this accordingly hap- 
pened. It was alfo hoped, 

1^. That the faftions would ceafe, aiid 
that the love of their country would re- 
unite all the French againft a foreign 
enemy ; 

2^. This enemy was the cabinet of 
Vienna, whence they were perfuaded came 
' all thofe councils by which the French 
court had been direfted ever fince the ar- 
rival of the queen, but more efpecially fince 
the revolution j and they confidered the de- . 
claration of war as the fciffars that were 
to cut all Ihe wiflies of thefe dangerous and 
multiplied intrigues, which, either right or 
wrong, they attributed to the court j 

And 3^. It was expefted that the war would 
entice from Paris, and the other great cities, 
a number of turbulent men, who, from 
want of employment, difturbed the public 
tranquillity, and fomented difcord. 

It was not until a few days afterwards 

that the Feuillans dared to avow their 
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enmity to the declaration ; they then began 
to argue after the manner of the fchools, by 
obferving, that this was an offenfive aSl^ and 
that the conftitution did not permit any 
other than a defcnfive war. Thefe fophifms 
were puerile in themfelves, and at the fame 
time replete with injuftice ; however nearly 
all the conftitutional party adopted them, 
and fome general officers fent in their refig- 
nations. 

Certainly nothing could be more defen- 

five than this declaration of war^ it was 

calculated to repel the injuries of a court, 

which had told France that its king was 

a prifoner j that all the acls done by the 

nation fmcc 1789 were illegal; that its 

conftitution was abfurd and unjuft ; and that 

itfelf was in a ftate of rebellion : in addition 

to all this, the cabinet of Vienna at the 

very fame time permitted a party to arm 

within its territories, and on its frontiers, 

which had refufcd to obey the king and the 

nation. 

Thofc very men who now afFefted fuch a 
critical fophiftry, but two years before had 
decreed the armament of forty-five fail of 

the 
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the line againft England^ which had not at- 
tacked us, in fupport of Spain, and that too 
on account of the moft frivolous of all 
poflible caufes, the eftablifhment of a Britifti 
faftory in a frozen corner in the neigh- 
bourhood of the northern pole, five thou- 
fand leagues diftant from France, which 
was not in the leaft interefted in the dif- 
pute, and all this under the pretext of a 
family compaSl^ which the conflitution mufl 
one day neceflarily reform and annihilate, 

Thedifpute indeed wasunjuft in its own 
nature, for the bull of Alexander VI did not 
confer an exclufive privilege on the Spaniards 
relative to the Pacific Ocean, where, in fadV, 
there are ftill many iflands not yet either 
conquered or difcovered; and the Englifh, 
like any other nation, have a natural right 
to form an eftablifhment in any part not 
already occupied by the fubjefts of Spain. 
This declamation about an offenfive and 
defenfive war was a mere cavil, worthy 
of the bad faith and the frivolity of that 
party. 

Lafayette did not at firft adopt it, but 

feemed to be prepared to perform with 

T 3 fidelity 
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fidelity that great characler, in which the 
war enabled him to appear. He was the 
beftftationed, the youngeil, and confequently 
ought to be the moft active of the three 
generals. How many evils would he have 
prevented^ had he not afterwards permitted 
himfelf to be feduced by the fcphifms of 
the intriguers ! 

Another clafs of fadious men at this 
period connefted themfelyes with this party, 
which according to them was at once violent 
end r^p^ and thefe never reproached Du- 
mouriez, until events had proved that they 
were deceived in their calculations; thefe 
were the decided arijiocrats both within and 
without the kingdom. They anticipated, in 
confcquence of the war, their fpeedy return 
to their native country, and the immediate 
re-eftabli(hment of the old government. 
They imagined that France could not re- 
fift the united ftrength of Pruflia and Auf- 
tria. No one was then acquainted with 
the immenfe refources of a free and brave 
people, among whom liberty was about to 
^^der all its citizens foldiers. 

Affuredly, if the emperor and the king of 
3 Pruflia 
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PruiTia had but forefeen, that this nation 
would have been able to have oppofed all 
Europe, they would not have intermeddled 
in its internal difputes; they would have 
treated the emigrants with compaflion, with- 
out bcftowing their confidence upon them ; 
and they would have fympathifed with the 
frank and open manner of negotiation 
adopted by the minifler: the revolution 
would then have been achieved without the 
commiflion of any cruelties; the neigh-^ 
bouring powers would have remained in 
peace, and France would have been happy. 
After having proved by inconteftable evi- 
dence, that as minifter he had ufed every 
effort in his power to prevent the war, and 
that he had not participated in its declara- 
tion, until forced to do fb^ Dumouriez is 
too much the friend of truth not to avow, 
that he was defirous, as a Frenchman, that 
his native country fhould at length adopt 
this, which was indeed the only noble and 
becoming part ; and that he would have 
confidered her as cowardly and unworthy 
pf liberty, had fhe any longer tolerated the 
T 4 difdainful 
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difdainful conduft, and the hoftilc difpofi-^' 
pofition of the court of Vienna. 

In truth it was only anticipating thii 
court, and forcing the ftorm to burft before 
it had become dangerous. The princes 
were arming j they had levied a corps of 
houfehold troops, and feveral regiments; 
thefe were not intended to remain idle. Se^ 
veral of the German courts protefted them, 
permitted magazines to be formed on their 
territories, and allowed of a ftill more cri- 
minal tranfa£lion, that of the fabrication 
and diftribution of forged aflignats. 

The cabinets of Vienna and Berlin de- 
liberated on the means of putting an end to 
the revolution in France, firft at Reichen-^ 
bach, and afterwards at Pilnitz ; neither re- 
cognifing the king of France as free, nor 
the French people as a nation. 

They announced a congrefs at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, which was to operate againfl: 
France, in the fame manner. as that of 
Berlin in 1772 did in refpedi to Poland, and 
that of the Hague in 1790 in refpeft to thf 
Jyow Countries^ 
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It was therefore prudent to difconcert all 
thefe manoeuvres ; to afford no time for the 
coUefling of an emigrant army on the fron- 
tiers ; to prevent the forming of a ftrong 
league againft France; to difmember Auf- 
tria, and to carry the war into her own 
territories, while the Belgians were as yet 
in a fituation to hold up their heads, not- 
withftanding their recent fubmiffion; to 
throw embarraffments in her way that would 
occupy all her attention ; and perhaps extin- 
guifh the fpirit of faction in France, by 
direfting the national impetuofity towards 
external objefls. 

It was not until after exhaufting all pof- 
fible means of pacification, that Dumouriez 
was convinced of the neceffity of coming to 
a prompt declfion* He would indeed have 
been better pleafed, had the cabinet of Vienna 
perceived, that its true intercft confided in 
an agreement with revolutionary France; 
that a folid conilitution was more conform* 
able to its alliance than an arbitrary govern- 
pient, which would reduce it to a dependence 
on the caprice of a frivolous court j that the 
>U iuccefs of tlic feven years war had pro- 
ceeded 
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cceded from the bad conduft of the French 
government while under the influence of 
Pompadour; that during the war of 1778 
and 1779, it was not able to attain any af- 
fiftance from its ally ; and that fo powerful a 
nation governed defpotically, and that too by 
frivolous chara6Vers, is likely to prove but a 
bad neighbour. From all this it appears, 
that either the court of Vienna ought not 
to have intermeddled at all, or appeared only 
in the capacity of an impartial mediator. 
What a noble part might Leopold havQ 
^ftedl 
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CHAP, IIL 
Phn of the Campaign^ 



Long before his entrance into adminiftnir 
tion, and even at the time he was employed 
in la Vendee, Dumouriez had confidered 4 
foreign war as inevitable, and according to 
cuftom had refle£led on the njeans of at- 
tack and defence, beft adapted to his native 
country. The moment he learned, that 
three armies vvere forming- along the fron»- 
tiers, from Switzerland to Dunkirk, and 
that Narbonne, the mini fter at war, was 
about to yifit the garrifons, he had no 
longer any doubt, but this was done ex- 
prefsly with the intention to make ufe of 
all his official influence to haften the 
preparations. He had accoi'dingly writ- 
ten from Niort, to prevail upon him to 
force the eleftors of Treves and Mayence 

to 
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to iflue immediate orders for the difperfion 
and fale of the magazines provided in their 
refpeftive territories, for the ufe of the 
princes; he alfo advifed him to purchafe 
them, not that France was aflually in any 
want of them, but that their removal might 
not be confidered as an aft of violence, 
which however would have been very ex- 
cufable in the prefent inftance, and could 
not be confidered in any other light than 
that of a defenfive meafure, when it was 
proved to thefe fovereigns, that the maga* 
zines in queftion were intended for the re- 
bels, which might have been very eafily 
done. 

On his being foon after appointed a lieu- 
tenant-general, and fummoned to Paris, he 
had prefented both to this minifter, and his 
fucceffor Degraves, a plan of operations 
for the South, confiding of two parts. The 
firft comprehending the fyftcm of war which 
he thought ought to be followed -, and this 
was, to remain decidedly in a defenfive pofi- 
tion in all places where mountains, fuch as 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, the fea, or a 
river like the Rhine^ prefented a natural bar«> 
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rier, and to adopt ofFenfive operations every 
where elfc. 

According to this fcheme, as he had no 
manner of doubt but any particular would 
lead to a general warfare, he had not fug- 
gefted the adoption of ofFenfive meafures 
but in two points: on the fide of Italy, in 
order to feize on all the territories of the 
king of Sardinia as far as the Alps, in cafe 
that monarch (liould be induced to declare 
himfelf our enemy, a circumftance extremely 
likely; but in this quarter, our ofFenfive 
operations ought to be very much narrowed, 
and the moment that Savoy and the county 
of Nice fhould be occupied, we ought once 
more to return to the defenfive fyftem. 

The other part pointed out by him for 
ofFenfive operations, was the Low Coun- 
tries. The Belgians and inhabitants of 
Liege had been with fome difficulty fub- 
dued, after having attempted a revolution 
which had preceded ours. They were flill 
difcontented, becaufe in a cafe like this^ 
whatever prudence may be difplayed by the 
fovereign, who fubje(5ls a people that wifhes 
to withdraw itfelf from his authority, it 

mufl 
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muft always happen, more efpecially at 
firiV, that he will confider the people as re- 
bels, while he in his turn will be looked 
upon as an oppreflbr. Sufpicion naturally 
Ihbfifts for a long time between the go- 
vernor and the governed, and the fpark that 
is dormant, but not extinguiflied, needs only 
a breath, perhaps, to rekindle the flame. 
This was exa6lly the cafe with the Low Coun- 
tries. The number of the difcontented was 
confidcrable. The difmantling of the forti- 
fications and the rupture of the barrier 
treaty had prepared the Belgic provinces to 
receive the law from France, becaufe there 
^"as nothing to protetT: them from an in- 
vafion. Belgium was rich and fertile, and 
Its inhabitants, who weie diflatisfied, ap- 
peared to folicit our aflillancej in fhort, 
whether friendly or unfriendly, it was wife 
to feleft this as the firft theatre of the 
war, on purpofe to anticipate the houfe of 
Auftria, which no longer kept any terms 
with us. 

Narbonne, on his return from his jour- 
ney, had announced to the aflembly, that 
the frontier towns were in a ftate of defence, 

the 
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the magazines full, and the three armies 
ready to take the field. His fucceflbr De- 
graves had made the fame afTertions. Be^ 
fides, but little preparation was at prefent 
neceffary for the attack of the Auftrian Ne- 
therlands. The emperor had not more than 
thirty thoufand men there. The country 
was every where open and fertile, and the 
people expe6led us with impatience: as a 
proof of this, it is to be recollefted, that 
they received us with joy fix months after^ 
notwithftanding the fliameful difailers ac^ 
companying our firll attempts. 

Accordingly at the epoch of the declara-* 
tion of war, all that was neceflary for the 
fuccefs of this invafion. Was to employ ce- 
lerity rather than method, fo that time 
might not be given to the emperor to fend 
troops thither I to direft the columns in 
fuch a manner that there fhould be an exa£i: 
correfpondencc between their movements, 
and above all things to treat the inhabitants 
as the brethren of liberty, that they might 
be afterwards induced to co-operate in the 
defence of the country, and thus double 
our ftrength. 

The 
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The minifter Degraves, with much knoW4 
ledge, was yet deficient in point of expcri-* 
cnce, and he was noble minded enough to 
confefs it ; he accordingly beftowed his con- 
fidence on his colleague Dumouriez, who 
traced out a plan for the campaign, that 
beft correfponded with exifting circum- 
fiances 4 

The mar/hal de Rochambeau commanded 
the northern army. When the garrifons were 
draughted (and there was no manner of oc- 
cafion for their being ftrong, fince the ope- 
rations were to take place in front of them) 
he might be able to form a corps of thirty 
or thirty-five thoufand efFe6live men. 

Lafayette, who headed the central army^ 
could fcarcely have more than twenty or 
twenty^five thoufand troops at his difpofal^ 
becaufe he was obliged to a6l: at a greater 
diftance from the fortified places, and was 
confequently obliged to leave ftronger garri- 
fons in them. Thus Dumouriez reckoned, 
that the firft movement for the fcizure of 
the Low Countries would take place with a 
force of about fifty or fixty thoufand men ; 
and this was more than neceflary. 

I But 



feut Rochambeau was one ofthofe who 
had teftified the greateft averfion to the new 
minifter, and alfo to the declaration of waf % 
He had plainly told Dumouriez that he was 
zf col, and that he might avoid tranfa6ling 
bufinefs with either him or Degraves, whofe 
youth apparently did not infpire him with 
much confidence ; he had fet out in a pet 
for his command. 

This general bad difplayed much fkill in 
the art of war, and poflefled great experi- 
ence; but age had blunted his faculties, 
and an habitual ftate of ill-health had de-* 
prived him of all fiis aftivity. Irritated, 
difcontcnted with every thing about him, 
an enemy to the revolution, although it had 
made him a marflial of France, and befet 
by the Feuillans, fome of whom were his 
general officers, he had announced that dif- 
cipline was entirely reftored among the 
troops ; he afterwards experienced the con- 
trary, and found that it was impoffible to 
depend upon an army, whofe confidence 
neither himfelf nor thofe under him had 
obtained. This has been the fole motive by 
which the French foldiery have been at all 
. Vol. II. U times 
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times influenced, but more efpecially fince 
they began to encourage a fyftcmatical dif- 
organization, falfcly regarding military li- 
cence as the yEgis of public liberty. 

Lafayette, younger and more ambitious, 
had made himfelf beloved by his army, 
which was in better order. He at that 
time concealed the opinion which he has fmce 
difclofed relative to the declaration of war, 
bccaufe he perceived that it opened to him 
a brilliant career, and enabled him to a6l a 
confpicuous part, which would conduft him 
naturally to the dictatorftiip. Neither his 
numerous partifans, nor the Feuillam^ who 
fupported his interefts, made any fecret of 
his ambitious views. From their execution 
would have rcfulted the difmiflion of the 
national afTembly, the return of the con- 
ftitutional party, and the adoption of the 
new fyftem of the two chambers. But this 
change could not be effected without the 
afliftance of the army, and thefe grand 
projeAs were now counteraded by a foreign 
war. 

Wliether from ambition, or difllmulatk>n, 
Lafayette readily acquiefced in the plan of the 

campaign 
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Mmpaign chalked out by Dumounezj they 
concerted meafurcs together with the utmoft 
cordiality, and agreed on the time and man*- 
her of the execution ; but he propofed to this 
minifter^ as Rochambeau was not only 
chagrined, but in A bad ftate of health, that 
he himfelf fhould be entrufted, as com- 
mander in chief, with the execution of the 
prcg^6l ; he accordingly demanded fifty thou- 
fand men, with whom he was to enter the 
Low Countries by Namur, and defcend 
along the banks of the Meufe as far as 
Liege, Which would render him completely 
taafter of the Netherlands, 

This plan was a good one, and Dumou- 
riez really thought that Lafayette would 
have fucceeded in carrying it into efFe6t; 
but the condu6l purfued by this general 
fince his return to Paris, his unnatural 
Connexion with the court after having been 
fo long its fcourge, his fudden coalition 
with the party of the Lameths, which had 
formerly ruined him in the opinion of the 
nation, but at that moment looked "p to 
him as its leader: all this had rendered him 
V 2 equally 
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equally fufpefted by the national affembly 
and the Jacobins. 

The latter already deemed it improper 
that he (hould be entrufted with the com- 
mand of a body of troops ; and if he had 
been invefted with the whole military au- 
thority, the minifler would have pafled for 
a Fiuillant^ and the aflembly would have 
proceeded to extremities againft the king, 
Lai avette, and the adminiitration, focner 
tijn fuffer it. 

Bdiucs this, there were two marflials of 
France* If Rochambcau were too feeble, 
anvi too fickly to acl, there was not the 
i*,inic objeclion againft Luckner. In iliort, 
D,:mouricz himfclf had not io great an opi- 
nion of the character and talents of La- 
rivctre, as to run fuch dcfpcrate rifks in his 
behalf* He had always fliown himfclf in- 
c:ci.ivc, verfatile, and rather cunning than 
ablc> when he acted the principal character 
uuring the three firft years of the revolu- 
rlvvi. He pofleffed talents and knowledge, 
bur he wus dcftitute of that genius which 
bu;:ic5 mankind along v/ith it 5 and what- 
ever 
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ever might be his ambition, nature had 
condemned him to mediocrity. 

He accordingly refufed him the chief 
command ; notwithftanding this he left him 
room for hope, and this too without de- 
ceiving him. The moment that. the inva- 
fion of the Low Countries was accom-. 
plifhed, Rochambeau would naturally re- 
turn to France, on account of the bad ftate 
of his health; Lafayette therefore would 
then find himfelf intrufted with the com- 
mand in, and the defence of the Nether- 
lands, a circumdance which muft quickly 
lead to his; being created a marfhal of 
France. 

Lafayette affedled an air of content, and 
diflembled his refentment. He even af- 
fumed the appearance of afting with good 
faith until the epoch of the difaftrous events 
that occurred foon after, for it was not till 
then that he openly declared his fenti- 
ments. But Jaucourt, one of the right Jide 
of the affembly, that is to fay a Feuillant^ a 
member of the military committee, and the 
general's particular friend, frequently re- 
newed this claim, Dumas, who was of the 
U 3 fame 
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fame party; and who had becpmc the de^ 
clared enemy of the minifter, although 
he efteemed him, and took every occafion 
to aflFord him proofs of his regard, alfa 
backed this requeft in an underhand man- 
ner, and all of them became more bitter 
againft Dumouriez after liis refufal. 

According to the plan of the campaign, 
which was extremely fimple, there were to 
be two real, and two falfe attacks. La- 
fayette, with a detachment of ten thoufand 
men, which was to be followed by the reft 
of his army, was to have filed off by Givet, 
and taken poffeffion of Namur, where at 
that time there was only a fingle battalion 
of Walloons, more than the half of which 
had entered into a confpiracy to defert on 
the appearance of the French. Thence he 
was to have marched towards BrufTels or 
Liege, for the firft operation alone was pre- 
fcribed to him -, as tp every thing elfe, he 
was at liberty to follow his own judgment. 
This movement was to be executed between 
the 30th of April and the 2d of May. 

At the fame period lieutenant-general 
Biron was to ftt out from Valenciennes 

with 
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with ten thoufand men» and to march to- 
wards Mons^ where the Auftrian general 
Beaulieu was pofted with two thoufand 
five hundred troops, who were rdnforced to 
five thoufand. 

A general officer was to be difpatched on 
the very fame day from Lifle, by lieutenant 
general d'Aumont, with three thoufand fix 
hundred men: thefe were to follow the 
road leading to Toumay, with orders to 
pufh for that town if they met with no re- 
finance, to place a garrifon in its citadel, 
and then either to join general Biron, or to 
execute any orders he might fend. But it 
was mentioned in the inftrudlions, that if 
the Belgians did not feem friendly, and 
would not declare themfelves, he was to 
flop at Beffieux in the territories of France, 
and at the very extremity of the frontier, 
becaufe in that cafe, this was only meant 
as a falfe attack, and therefore the fafety 
of the corps was not to be endangered. 

Carle, a major general and commanding 

officer of Dunkirk, was alfo to fally forth at 

the head of twelve hundred men, and march 

towards Furnes, to feel the pulfe of the Flem- 

U 4 ingsi 
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ings ; he was to conduft himfelf agreeably 
to the progrefs- of the other troops, and 
either to return to Dunkirk, or to remain 
ill the field, and ftrcngthen himfelf by means 
of new troops. 

This general attack was to be made with 
about forty thoufand troops, which were 
fufficient for the firfl operations. The war 
had only been declared during ten days, and 
neither orders" nor troops could arrive from 
Vienna for defending the country, which, in 
addition to this, was extremely well difpofed. 
Had the fcheme been confided to a man of 
genius, able, a6live, and willing, the fuccefs 
would have been infallible. 

This army was to have been quickly re- 
inforced by more than thirty thoufand in- 
fantry, coufifting of national battalions raifcd 
during the preceding fummer in the nor- 
thern and weflern departments of France. 
A fecond levy was ordered, and the interior 
in the mean time furnifhed feveral regi- 
ments of cavalry, which were now approach- 
ing Flanders. Thus when the emperor 
would have aflembled a body of troops in 
June or July, with an intention to recon- 

(juer 
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quer the Low Countries, he would have 
been obliged to oppofe Lafayette at the 
head of upwards of feventy-five thoufand 
Frenchmen, and a whole country in a ftate 
of infurredtion. In (hort, this is prccifely 
the very fame plan that general Dumouriez 
himfelf afterwards carried into execution 
with a greater force indeed, but alfo againft 
a more powerful defence. 

Lafayette ought to have been well con- 
tented with this projedl, which, without ap- 
parently excluding marfhal Rochambeau, 
would have procured to him the object of 
all his wiihes — the chief command ; becaufc 
a lieutenant general and fome major-gene- 
rals only were to be detached from the 
marfhal's army, and who, fo foon as they 
had entered the Low Countries, would of 
courfe be under his own orders, and form 
part of his troops. 

Neither had Rochambeau any reafon to 
complain. He faid that he was ill, and he 
was really fo, he therefore did not receive 
orders to march. He had exhibited great 
repugnance to fubmit to the authority of 
the council, and to adopt its plans. The 

members 
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members compofing it, on the other hand, 
were cautious not to give him any caufe of 
ofience, and therefore addrefled all their 
commands to the officers under him. How- 
ever, by way of flattering his felf-love, and 
out of refpe£t to his rank, all the orders 
paflfed through his own hands, to the gene* 
rals who were to carry them into execution. 
Indeed they did not confult him ; but ho 
him&lf had occafioned this exclufion by his 
declared enmity to the minifters. 

This plan was laid before the council, ap« 
proved by the king^ and clothed with his 
auihoriiV. 
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C H A P. JV. 
(knduSi of the Generals^ 



Lafay£tte took infinite pains to bring 
his heavy artillery as far as Givet, and to 
occupy the camp of Ranfenne by the firft 
of May. All his magazines were in the 
country of Meflfn. As Givet, which ought 
to have been merely an occafional camp to 
facilitate the plan of penetrating to Namur, 
was afterwards converted by him into a 
fixed pofition, and that too without any 
poffible utility, he became in want of every 
thing, and his ill-humour began to difplay 
itfelf in complaints againft the miniftry, 
and more efpecially the author of the plan 
of the campaign, which he had not exe* 
cuted. 

This voluntary dereliftion of it, on his 
part, was a f^lt. The attack on Namur, 

wliidi 
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which might have been made on the fecond 
of May, was an expedition totally inde- 
pendent of the check which Biron experi- 
enced before Mons on the firft of that 
month. This very check was even an ad- 
ditional motive for its execution, as he was 
much ftronger than the Auftrians in this 
quarter, and he might have compenfated 
by his fuccefs for the difgrace of our arms 
in Flanders. His perfonal glory was even 
ihtereflcd in it. 

If he had taken Namur, as he un- 
doubtedly might have done, he would have 
become a leader elTentially necefTary to the 
French army, and in that cafe his credit 
would have been fo much augmented, that 
he might then at his eafe have blamed the 
miniftry, nay difmifTed, and replaced it with 
his own creatures, as he did two months 
afterwards; inilead of this, having attempted 
nothing, he appeared to be tender of the 
enemy, and to relervc all his courage 
againil the council and the Jacobins, whom 
he feemed always to confound together, 
although their interefl-s were very different. 

There was not any attack then on the 

fide 
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fide of Namur, and that which gave occa- 
fion to believe that Lafayette depended 
but little on the execution of the plan, is, 
that inftead of marching all his army, he 
had only taken with him ten thoufand men, 
and cantoned the reft along the Dun, in the 
Bifhoprics, at thirty leagues diftance from 
his main body. 

Biron fet out from Valenciennes, and en- 
camped at Quievrain on the firft of May. 
He was a very brave man, of a mild dif- 
pofition, an agreeable charafter, and well 
afFefted to the expedition 3 but he did not 
poflefs great military talents. From Quiev- 
rain he proceeded as far as BoulTu, where 
general Beaulieu had pofted fome light 
troops. He himfelf occupied the height^ 
above Mons with his little army. 

Biron had not made any difpofition, but 
no one indeed could have been made fo as to 
prevent the unexpected event that cccurrei. 
Two regiments of dragoons, without feeing 
the enemy, betook themfelves to flight, ex- 
claiming that they were furroundcd nA 
betrayed, throwing the infantry at the feu* 
time into diforder, and carrying th«m afcr-r 
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with them. Biron, young RochambeaU, 
Levafleur, aide-de-^camp of Dumouriez, and 
ibme other officers, ran into the midft of 
them, conjuring them to flop, and doing 
every thing in their power to rally them : 
the only return they met with was me- 
naces; they were even fired upon. The 
whole army difbanded, although it was not 
purfued by more than five or fix hundred 
Hulans and chafTeurs, who pillaged the 
camp of Quievrain, Biron's baggage, and 
the military chefl. The fugitives at length 
arrived in the utmoft diforder at Valen- 
ciennes, where adding the moft criminal 
licence to the bafefl terrour, they wifhed 
to mafTacre the marfhal de Rochambeau 
and the general officers. There are but 
few epochs more difhonourable for the 
French foldiery. 

On the very fame day and hour major- 
general Theobald Dillon left Lifle, and 
arrived at Beffieux w;th three thoufand 
men, one third of whom confifled of ca- 
valry ; a fmall body of eight or nine hundred 
Audrians fallying out of Tournay, came in 
fight; on this the horfe uttered the fame 
3 cries 
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cries as thofe of Biron, rufhed through the 
body of the infantry, fled as far as Liflc, 
without being fo much as purfued, and 
abandoned the artillery, waggons, and 
baggage. 

Theobald Dillon entered Lifle after the 
fugitives, and was maflacred by the foldiers, 
as well as a lieutenant colonel of engineers, 
a man of merit, of the name of Berthois ; 
their bodies were hung up on a ^Rows, 
and the populace joining the ferocious and 
cowardly troops, committed all kinds of ex- 
cefTes, exclaiming at the fame time that the 
whole of the officers were arijiocrats. 

On comparing thefe two events, which 
occurred at the fame hour, the one near 
Mons, the other in the neighbourhood of 
Toumay, both of the difaflers commencing 
with the flight of the cavalry, under a fimi- 
iar pretext, and accompanied with the very 
fame expreflions, there can be no manner 
of doubt, but that the whole refulted from a 
very dark plot. By whom was it contrived ? 
This is what has hitherto remained un« 
known. 

It was not the intereft of the Jacobins 

that 
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truth is, that with a good will a man may 
furmount difficulties, and that every thing 
appears an infurmountable obftacle, when 
it is intended that a plan fhall not fuc- 
ceed. 

Thefe generals did not conceal the whole, 
but they only accomplifhed the half of their 
projeft. The whole nation took part with 
the minifter. The affembly, recovering from 
the firft impreffion of terror, eafily diico- 
vered the black intrigue, and alfo fupported 
him, while the king himfelf bellowed more 
marks of his confidence than ever. 

It was then that Rochambeau, who really 
was in a bad ftate of health, fent in his re- 
fignation and retired. Dumouriez, refpeft- 
ing his age, and efteeming his talents, had 
the generofity to make him an offer of the 
command of the troops within the kingdom; 
in which cafe he might have refided at 
Paris, and affifted the minifter at war with 
his advice ; but he refufed to accept of this 
fituation. 

Lafayette now thought, that he was about 
to inherit the command of the northern, 
which he intended to unite with the cen- 
tral 
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tral army. His friends courted the minifter 
on purpofe to render him favourable; he, 
without being moved to it by rancour,, 
merdy from a fpirit of juftice, oppofed his 
pretenfionss the whole council, and the 
king himfelf, were of the fame opinion. 
Luckner was a marfhal of France. La- 
fayette had juft committed a fault in not 
attacking .Namur, and in permitting his 
advanced guard to be beaten ; and he had 
alfo made feveral ufclefs marches to ap- 
proach Maubeuge, on the retreat of the 
marfhal de Rochambeau. His conduf): as 
a military man did not furpafs mediocrity, 
and as a (tatefman it was fadtious. 

This lad refufal rendered him the declared 
enemy of Dumouricz, againft whom he 
wrote a letter replete with injuries ; it at 
the fame time included the whole council, 
whom he termed the Jcandaloifs adminijiration^ 
It is faid that Baumetz didtated this epiftle; 
it was three days in Paris before it made its 
appearance. Emiffaries, during this inter* 
val, were fent to Dumouriez, to forewarn 
him of what was to happen, and if poffible 
to intimidate him. 

X 3 He 
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He fpokc on this fubjeft to the unfortu- 
nate Rochefoucauld, and told him to advife 
Lafayette to fupprcfs it 5 for at this very 
moment Dumouriez had difmiffed Roland 
and Clavieres from tiie council, on purpofe 
t<i free the king from their opprcffion, and 
he had alfo quarrelled with the Girondifta 
and the Jacobins^ therefore this letter would 
evince an ili*timed refentraent, which would 
rebound on the author himfelf. The rage 
and folly of his dangerous partifans made 
him rge^ thie counfels of Rochefoucauld 
and of Roderer, This averfion on the part 
of Lafayette endured but too long, and oc* 
cafioned many evils. 
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CHAP. V. 



Refignation of Degraves. Servan becomes 
Minifler at War. J)ijpute with the King 
cfSardinia. 



D£GRAV£S had been terrified by the 
Ihameful commencement of the war. Mild, 
amiable, and poffeffing a feeble ftate of 
health, which did not correfpond \yith his 
zeal, from the firft day of his entering into 
office he found the duty of a minifler in- 
volved in details far exceeding his flrength; 
he had accordingly requefled an afliflant 
under the name of direSlor of the war^ and 
no department Ibood more in need of one. 

BrifTot had recommended a perfon to him 
who was extremely well informed, at leafl 
fo far as concerned theory ; this was ServaOj 
formerly a lieutenant-colonel in the regi- 
ment of Dauphin infantry, and at that 
time colonel of one of the regiments of 

X 4 Paris. 
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Paris* He entered into the minifter's oflSco 
without any particular defignation^ and un-r 
der the moft moderate and moft difintc- 
refted appearance, exafted much, and per-^ 
formed little. He was defcended from a 
noble parliamentary family of Dauphine^ 
^pd had been formerly fub-governor to the 
king's pages, from which employment he 
was difmiffed. He then went into the 
Dauphin's regiment. He pretended that his 
difmiflion proceeded from the freedom of his 
principles. He was author of a book re-* 
plete with good ideas, and written with much 
ability, entitled The Soldier Citizen^ which 
indicated confiderable talents. His appear- 
ance was that of a man phlegmatic, refleft- 
ing, and auftere; he was however gentle 
and flattering in his deportment, but a 
fimple and philofophical outfide concealed 
great ambition and infenfibility. 

Degraves had formed an acquaintance 
with a chain of females, who, conducting 
him from link to link, at laft conne6led him 
with madame de Stael -•^, ambafladrefs from 

* The daughter of Mr. Ncckcr. — Tranf. 
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Sweden, who had become the Circe of the 
Feuillans. As their faftion was compofed of 
a number of young colonels of the fame 
9ge as himfelf, with whom he had lived in 
fome degree of intimacy, Degraves had at 
firfl very properly broken off all acquaint-r 
ance with them, in order that he might 
only occupy his mind with the duties of 
his place, and maintain a ftri6t impartiality* 
The moment that the generals had an- 
nihilated the plan of the campaign, as 
much through their own fault as the Yu 
centioufnefs and defeftion of the army in 
Flanders; advantage was taken of the habits 
of the minifter at war, to befet, and intimif 
date him. He beheld the adminiftration dif- 
comfitcd by a powerful fadion ; he had np 
confidence in thofe employed in his own 
office i he had been deceived by the contrac- 
tors relative to all th? neceffaries for the 
army ; his enormous refponfibility affrighted 
him ; he accordingly confided his uneafinefs 
to his colleague Dumouriez, with whom he 
lived on terms pf friendfhip, and frequently 
befought him to exchange departments. 
The latter would have moft willingly 

complied 
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complied with this requeft^ if it had been 
communicated to him previoufly to the 
fhamefal cataftrophe at the opening of the 
campaign, but the moment was now elapfed. 
It would ha\*e appeared as if he had under- 
taken the war department for the expreis 
purpofe of revenging himfdif cm the generate 
by domineering over them, and this would 
have produced new broils, and have ^ffedled 
a fchifm, out of which it would have been 
difficult to have extricated himfelf at the 
beginning of a war. He offered to (hare 
the labours of his friend, but he refufed 
to accept of his department; it was then 
that Degraves determined to refign. 

This, by occafioning a derangement in 
the council, produced much mifchief. Un* 
til then this body had lived together in 
fome degree of union ; but a more particu- 
lar intimacy fubfifted between Degraves, 
Lacofte, and Dumouriez, who, lefs occupied 
with what paffed around them than with 
the affairs of their own departments, fup- 
ported the independence of their places 
againft the influence of the factions. Some 
altercations on this fcore had even taken 

place 
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place with Roland and Claviercs 5 for Du- 
ranton, the miniftcr of juftice, confined him- 
felf within the boundaries of his own office, 
which had but little connexion with the 
bufinefs of the other five, and was in reality 
neither a Jacobin, nor a Feuillant, nor a 
Girondift. 

Degraves himfelF propbfed Servan as his 
focceflbr, and he was foon after made a 
m^or general. On this occafion, it was 
wrong in that unfortunate prince to dif- 
femble his repugnance at fuch a <:hoice* 
He knew Servan better than either Dcgraves 
or Dumouriez, who never had any connec- 
tion with this man, and had not even been 
acqiiainted with him longer than a month. 
Had his majefly ftarted but the leaft objcc* 
tion, he would never have been minifter. 

Servan had been long intimate with the 
celebrated madame Roland, and is faid, 
whether true or folfe, to have afted in the 
capacity of her lover. He was not eight 
days in office before he began to blacken 
the condufl of his predeceffor, and intirely 
feparated himfelf from general Dumouriez, 
to whom he had made proffers of the moft 

fubmiffive 
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fubmiffivc attachment, on purpofc to ob- 
tain his office. He not only neglefted to 
confult him relative to any of the bufincfs 
of his department, but he even concealed 
the pofition and ftrength of the armies, and 
endeavoured to enter into an accommoda- 
tion with the generals, by appearing to be 
on bad terms with his colleague, who did 
not in the lead conftrain his aflions, and 
never exhibited any curiofity, except re- 
lative to fuch parts of his adminiftration as 
might more or lefs influence his own ne-« 
gotiations. 

A very trifling motive menaced France 
at this period with a new war, and the im- 
petuofity of the Jacobins on one fide, and 
the intrigues of the court on the other, 
converted it into a ferious affair. From 
the very commencement of the revolution, 
the court of Turin had difplayed but too 
much partiality. The king's two brothers 
had efpoufed princefTes of the houfe of 
Savoy, and their fifter was married to the 
prince of Piedmont. The count d'Artois 
had retired thither, and, although he had 
hurt his intereft by the levity of his con- 
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duft, and that of thofe who furrpunded him, 
it was very natural for \ the court of Turin 
to wi(h for the fuccefs of fuch near relations, 
more efpecially as it would in that cafe get 
rid of very troublefome guefts. 

Savoy had never been contented with its 
fovcreigns j the ideas of French liberty had 
fermented in the heads of thefe mountaineers* 
However moderate their impofts were, they 
were yet burdenfome to thefe poor people^ 
who depended for their fubfiftence on their 
neighbours the French. 

The court of Turin had been incon- 
fiderate enough to afTure itfelf of their fide- 
lity by force ; it had ftrengthened its garri- 
fons, and employed a rigorous military au- 
thority to punifh innovators* They, on 
the other hand, had taken refuge in the Ja« 
cobin fociety, the common afylum of the 
feditious of all countries, which was not 
only eager to receive, but had even fent 
miffionarics among them, on purpofe to cuL 
tivate the germs of infurre6lion. 

It was in Turin and the ceunty of Nice, 
that all thofe confpiracies of the emigrants, 
badly condu6ted, and always difconcerted, 

had 
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had been firft hatched. During the refi- 
dence of the count d'Artois there, they had 
formed plots againft Marfeilles, Toulon, 
Antibes, Lyons, and feveral' towns in Dau- 
phine, the whole of which had been dif- 
covercd. 

The court of Turin, alfo pretending to 
confider Louis XVI as a prifoner, had 
withdrawn its ambafladour. without any ce- 
remony, treated the count de Choifcul, mi- 
nifter from France, with fuch coolnefs, as 
to conftrain him to demand leave to rc- 
(ign, and after his departure did not appear 
very anxious to have any one nominated to 
fucceed him. 

Not only Savoy and Piedmont were 
crowded with emigrants, but thefe were 
openly formed into regiments in the county 
of Nice, and the king of Sardinia had pub* 
licly folicited the Swifs to enter iato a league, 
under pretence of guarantying his tranfal- 
pine dates. It was rumoured that he had 
. collefted a large quantity of artillery in 
Savoy i and as this confifted of battering 
pieces, it could not be alleged that they 
were purely intended with a view towards 
4 defenfive 
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defenfive meafures ; it was rather to be pre- 
fumed, that they were gotten ready to be at 
hand for the purpofe of attacking Lyons 
or Dauphine. In addition to this, the de«> 
partments of Dauphine and of Provence 
were continually fpreading alarms by means 
of their addreffes to the national aflembly, 
which at length pafled a decree requiring 
Louis to demand a frank explanation re- 
lative to the intentions of the king of 
Sardinia. 

Such was the ftate of affairs between 
France and the court of Turin, when Du- 
mouriez took pofTeflion of the helm of fo- 
reign affairs. • His continual occupations in 
arranging the political fyflem with' the great 
powers; his fpirited negotiations with the 
court of Vienna; the declaration of war 
which followed it; the details relative to 
the plan of the campaign, and its bad fuc- 
cefs, had induced him not to negleft, but to 
fufpend, the decifion of the difputes between 
France and the court of Turin,, which he 
could not however permit any longer to re- 
main in a ftate of uncertainty^ 

He had* alfo been prevented by the fear 

of 
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of receiving a haughty or deceitful atifWefj 
and he had announced to the diplomatie 
comniittee, that his principle was to follow 
the example of the Romans, who carried oil 
only one war at a time, fele6led the ftrongeft 
enemy, and diffembled relative to the in- 
juries received from powers of the fecond 
order. 

The petulance of the Jacobins, the wiflies 
of the Savoyards, the imprudence of the 
emigrants, the half hoftile condudl: of the 
court of Turin, and the alarms of the 
fouthern departments, provoked the decree 
on the part of the aflembly . Being thus pre- 
cluded from all further delay, he tranfmitted 
a difpatch to the charge d'affaires of France 
at Turin, containing fix of the principal 
caufes of complaint, concerning which he 
demanded a full explanation on the part of 
the king. 

The minifter paid no manner of attention 
to this well intended overture, and ncg- 
leiSted for a long time to return an anfwer. 
All the cabinets were mifled in their politics 
by the affertions of the unfortunate emi- 
grants, who made them believe that the 

revolution 
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revolution could not endure, that the na-- 
tion was weary of it, and that the prefent 
miniftry/ Dumouriez efpccially, were the 
agents of a ra(h and feeble fadtion, which 
was on the eve of being fubjugated, and 
would become the victims of the people 
themfelves. The court of Turin, above all 
others, ought to have defircd that France 
ihould have become a conftitutional mo- 
narchy, governed according to fage and 
pacific meafures. The fteps taken by it to 
oppofe this, and re-e(lablifh the old govern- 
ment, were highly imprudent; for it was 
this oppofition, joined to foreign politics, 
that precipitated the French into anarchy 
and all their exceffes, through mere defpair. 
It is moft likely that the nation would have 
completed its conftitution without diforder 
and without crime, if it had only been fur- 
rounded with fage conciliators, inftead of 
aftive enemies, who tormented her with 
continual confpiracies, and irritated her by 
unceafing fcorn. 

As the anfwer from Turin, when it at . 
length arrived, was neither categorical nor 
polite, the minifter informed the king, that 
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he was under the neceffity of laying it be- 
ifore the affembly, which began to prefs him 
on this fubje6t, and he propofed to his ma* 
jefty to fend as minifl:er*plenipotentiary to 
that court a man who was at once aftive^ 
vigilant, and intrepid; in order to force 
it to come to an explanation, to verify the 
rumours relative to the arming of the emi- 
grants at Nice, the augmentation of the 
troops, and arrival of the battering cannon 
in Savoy, and to develope the hoilile nego- 
tiations of that court with the Helvetic 
body, more efpecially as this circumftance 
was connedled with the plot of the count 
d'Artois for the fedu6lion of the Swifs regi- 
ments, which he wiflied to have fanfVioMd 
by the Cantons. 

Semonville, who had been appmnted by 
Montmorin, was then at Genoa. After 
feme months r^fidence in tlie neighbcmr- 
, hood, aided by his penetration, he had made 
himfelf perfeftly acquainted with the views, 
the difpofitions, and the intrigues, of the 
court of Turin. The king approved the 
choice which was made of him, without 
ftarting any objedlion whatever. Dumou- 
8 riez 
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ricz fufpended the report which he was 
about to prefent to the aflcmbly, and in- 
ftantly fent off a courier to Semonville with 
infl:ru(5tions and orders, in confequence of 
which he was to repair inftantly to Turin, 
in order to open a negotiation with dignity, 
cordiality, and promptitude, and to fend him 
an anfwer as foon as poffible. 

Turin was confidered as one of the 
family courts^ and there exifted anion g them 
certain reciprocal ceremonies relative to the 
nomination of ambafladours : they were firft 
propofed to the court at which they were to 
refide before the appointment was con- 
firmed. Such was the mode in the time of 
die old government. The minifter was ig- 
norant of it, and the king did not give hiih 
any information on the fubjeft. 

It has already been flated, that it was 
agreed upon to adopt this practice in re- 
fpcdt to the republic of Venice, becaufe 
that republic, on account of its fagacious 
neutrality, was deferving of every degree of 
refpeft. If Louis XVI -had fuggeftcd this . 
circDmftance to his minifter, he would have 
itprefented, " that fuch a condefcenfion 
Y 2 ought 
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ought not to be ftiown to a court that ex- 
hibited fuch hoftile views, and affefted to 
confider him as a prifoner ; that even if a 
fimiiar conduct had prevailed previoufly to 
the revolution, it ought not to have been 
followed at prefent, when the bufinefs 
was to demand a categorical explanation 
from a power of the fecond order, and that 
his new quality as a reprefentative of a free 
people ought not to diminifh the dignity of 
his negotiations/' 

If the king at this period had refufed to 
give his confent to the appointment of Se- 
monville, Dumouriez would have prefented 
the names of two or three other perfons to 
him for his choice, but he never would have 
fubmitted fo far as to have folicited the con- 
fent of a court which had given fuch occa- 
fion for difcontent and uneafmefs. But the 
filence of the king relative to the etiquette 
of which Dumouriez was ignorant, rendered 
all thefe obfervations unneceffary. 

Semonville fet off for Turin on the arri- 
val of the meffenger. That court being ap- 
prifed beforehand of his appointment by 
the couriers belonging to the Thuilleries, 
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adopted a violent meafure, and, in oppofi- 
tion to the law of nations, caufed the mi- 
nifter plenipotentiary of France to be ar- 
reted at Alexandria. This excefs was 
committed under pretext of the danger 
arifing from the faftious fpirit of Semon- 
ville, and he was accufcd of being the pro- 
pagator of Jacobinifm^ and the agitator of all 
Italy. This affertion was not fupported by 
any proof, and did not confer any right to 
ieize on a man invefted with a public 
chara£ler. 

It is well known that in France the re- 
gent was content with difmiffing the prince 
de Cellamare, ambafladour from Spain, al- 
though convifted of a confpiracy that coft 
the chevalier de Rohan and feveral nobles 
of Britanny and Normandy their lives. The 
marquis de Bedmar, ambafladour from Spain 
to Venice, had been treated with equal pru- 
dence by that wife republic, fubfequent to 
the difcovery of a horrible plot. The af- 
front was formal, the excufe infufficient. 
. The court of Turin ought to have al- 
lowed Semonville to have completed his 
journey^ to have delayed receiving him in 
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the eharafter of plenipotentiary, and to 
have fcnt a miniftcr to France, entrufted 
with the complaints which it had- to allege 
againfl him : fuch a proceeding would have 
rendered Louis XVI and his miniftry 
blamable, if they had ref ufed to recal him 
and nominate another, who was not ob« 
noxious to any fufpicion. It would *then 
have been juftified in its refufal of Semon* 
ville, and even in ordering him to leave 
the capital. The conduit adopted in the 
prefent inftance was imprudent, injurious^ 
and in exa6t oppofition to the laws of 
nations. 

The minifter, with the king's own confent, 
ordered Semonville to return to Genoa, and 
broke off all correfpondence with the court 
of Turin ; he alfo withdrew his agent from 
that capital : but, in conformity to his old 
fyftem, he permitted that court to aft as it 
pleafed relative to its reprefentative at Paris. 
By this line of conduft, without debafing 
the French nation, and appearing to be 
content with the anfwer returned to the 
articles formerly tranfmitted to him, and 
which merely announced the defire of not 
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interrupting the peace fubfifting between 
Sardinia and France ; he allowed the minif- 
tcr of the former power an opportunity of 
apologizing for the violence and temerity 
of his proceedings, and afFedied to believe 
that the affront received by Semonville was 
merely perfonal, and did not attach to his 
public charafter. 

There was an eafy mode of indemnifying 
this plenipotentiary for the injury he had 
received, and of proving, at the fame time, 
that the vague accufations of the court of 
Turin had not deprived him of the con- 
fidence of the king a»d the nation ; this 
was to employ him in the embafly to Con- 
ftantinople, a fituation which he might 
afterwards exchange for another, according 
to the event of a war with the houfe of 
Auftria. 

The king having acquiefced in the appoint- 
ment, the minifter prefented to the affem- 
bly all the papers relative to the late dif- 
agreement with the court of Turin.* But 
he did not a£i: ia the fame manner, on the 
prefent occafion, as when the rupture took 
place with the court of Vienna s he neither 
Y 4 requefted 
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rcquefted the king to appear in the affcmhlj^ 
nor produced any report, nor inferred any 
conclufion from the pofture of affairs. This 
was not the refult of weaknefs, but of 
fyftem; he wiftied not to precipitate a fc* 
cond declaration of war, and indeed this 
did not take place during .his adminiftra-r 
tion. Notwithftanding the anfwer of the 
court of Turin, he ftill left this matter un- 
decided ; he however haftened the prepara-^ 
tions on the fide of Italy, and he prefied 
the formation of an army, which general 
Montefquiou w^s appointed to command. 

The court of the Thuilleries and the 
Feuillafis, who wilhed for nothing fo much 
as to produce frefli troubles, reprefented 
this condudt at firft as a bravado^ and after- 
guards as an inftance of weaknefs. The 
foolifh people who at that time blamed the 
miniftcr were either very difhoneft, or very 
ftupid • it was only neceflary to wait three 
months, in order to determine, in confer 
quence of the conqueft of Savoy and Nice, 
on what fide lay the imprudence, injuftice, 
^oafting, and imbecility. 

The conduct of the court of Turin on 
4 this 
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this occafion was inexcufable. The kitig 
of Sardinia is a virtuous and moderate 
prince * i but he was mifled by the errone- 
ous policy and improvident condudl of his 
minifters, who ought to have avoided every 
pretext for a rupture, and who have never 
fince taken any ftep to repair an injury com- 
mitted againft the law of nations. 

They (hould have known, from their 
own perfonal experience, that in general 
leagues, the fecondary powers always a6t 
difadvantageous parts. They are a burden 
to the great allies, who are obliged to pay 
by means of expenfive fubfidies for their 
very moderate fervices, which are often 
more embarraffing than ufefuL Whenever 
a peace is about to be negotiated, their petty 
interefts are always negledled : happy, when 
they are not totally abandoned and facri- 
(iced to the enemy I 

* He is alfo faid to be a moft fupcrftltious and intole- 
rant one, folely guided by priefts ; and this accounts in 
fome meafure for the grofs impolicy of provoking a war 
with France. His fon, iht ptince de Plcdmonty who is rc- 
prefentedas amiable, mild, and enlightened, always op- 
pofed this meafure.— Tr^w/I 

The 
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The hiftory of the houfe of Savoy, and 
of the little fovereignties of Italy, exhibits 
not only ftriking but parallel examples, at 
the conclufion of all treaties, of this politi- 
cal fyftem of great governments, who al- 
ways prove themfelves very felfifh, and that 
too at the expence of their weaker ndgh* 
hours. 
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CHAP. VJ, 

Scbifm in the Miniftry.—^Tbe ^air of the Six 
Millions. 



So long as Degraves was minifter at war, 
Lacofte, Dumouriez, and he, being at the 
head of the three moft important depart- 
ments^ and accuftomed to fupport one an- 
other by their mutual efteem, friendfhip, 
and confidence, they had maintained the in- 
dependence of the adminiftration amidfl: 
the (hock of contending fa6tions; they 
were at the fame time careful of the dignity 
of the king, giving him notice when the 
court was likely to involve him in any 
difficulties, and they often made ufe of the 
credit of the Girondijls againft the Feuillans^ 
but without rendering the former the ar- 
biters of public affairs, of which they 
never gave them any information but 

when 
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when they were to be difcuffed by the 
aflembly. 

The appointment of Servan as minifter 
at war in the courfe of a week difTolved 
that concord, which had hitherto reigned 
at the council board, becaufe he attached 
himfelf intirely to madame Roland^ whofe 
houfe was converted into an office for the 
Gironde, and where the minifterial dinner, 
every Friday, became the dinner of a fac- 
tion, as it was intended to fubje6l the mi- 
nifters to the counfels and the direftion of 
that party. 

Lacofte and Dumouriez having agreed 
not to converfe any more about the affairs 
of their departments at thefe meetings, 
mentioned their intentions to Roland, en- 
deavouring at the fame time to make him 
fenfible of the danger of fuch communica- 
tions to the members of the aflembly ; the 
defe6t in point of fecrecy, which fometimes, 
although but rarely, might be neceflfary; 
the dependence which it would produce 
in refpedl to thefe members themfelves, and 
the rumours that would be circulated abroad 
to their detriment by fuch an appearance 

of 
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of partiality. Roland was of a different 
opinion ; he declared that he would not do 
any thing either relative to his own depart- 
ment, or the bufinefs before the council 
board, without the advice of his friends 
(and he might have added of his wife) ^ and 
he became exceedingly referved. 

The fa6tion of the Gironde, which at 
that time pofleffed the f&vour of the people, 
began, as well as Roland, Servan, and Cla- 
viere, to be very republican-^ it difplayed much 
ill will againft the two friends, who, faith- 
fiil to the conftitution, often took part with 
the king, whom the three coalefced mi- 
nifters began to treat with much inde* 
ccncy. 

Two circumftances contributed to em- 
broil them intirely. At one of the Friday's 
dinners, for they had not as yet quarrelled 
publicly, Guadet read a long, very harfli, 
and infolent letter, which the fix minifters 
were fuppofed to write to Louis XVI, on 
purpofe to oblige him to difmifs his non- 
juring confeffor, and to take one who had fub- 
fcribed the civic oath. This tliey were preffed 
to fign. Dumouriez eafily dcmonftrated 

the 
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the tyranny, the atrocity, and the abfur^ty, 
of this letter i he faid that he would not 
put his iignature to it^ and Lacofte followed 
his example. Duranton obferved, that it 
wa8 at leaft ufelefs. Yergniaud and Gen- 
ibnne acknowledged that it was ill timed. 
Guadet was furious, and the converiatioii 
became very warm. 

It was howerer at length withdrawn, bat 
it was at the fame time dated that another 
would be neceiTary. Dumouriez on this re- 
plied, that he would not permit any letter 
to be written to the king in the name of 
the council relative to the fcruples of his 
confcience ^ he obferved, that he might fth 
le£l an iman, a rabbi, a Papift^ or a Cal- 
vinift, for his guide, without any perfon 
having a right to interfere, and that their 
figning it would be highly imprudent, as 
none of them, by the fun6tions of his de* 
partment, was entrufted with the direction 
of the king's confcience* 

This proportion alfo was withdrawn, but 
in the newfpapers under the influence of 
the Gironde, Dumouriez and Lacofle were 
next day accufed of favouring the refinance 

of 
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of Louis XVI to the articles of the confti- 
tution, and that too in their mod eflfential 
principles. The Jacobin journals repeated 
thefe fbllies, which tended not a li tie to 
irritate the people againft the unfortunate 
monarch and his two minifters, who wilhed 
to fpare him thefe mortifications. The king 
fighed, and thanked them. This was one of 
die moments in which he told Dumouriez, 
that he could fubmit to any thing except 
what concerned his confcience, and that, 
if he were reduced to fuch an extremity, he 
could fubmit to die. 

The other circumftance was the nomina- 
tion of the governor and commiffioners for 
the ifland of St. Domingo. The Gironde 
wifhed to force Lacode to confent to the 
chcHce of Sillery as governor. He had been 
a member of the conftituent aflembly* 
His charadter was fullied by his immo- 
lalitieSy although the latter part of his life 
proved very honourable; in fhort, there 
were a variety of motives which could be 
ur^ for his excluflon, as well in point 
of law, as in refpeft to circumftances. 

As to the commiflloners, they confifled 

of 
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of the moft furious Jacobins^ and they had 
alio rendered themfelves notorious for thdr 
writings againll the king ; they have fince 
been fent on that very miilion; Lacofte 
would not confent to this nomination^ more 
efpecially as it was at the fame time pro- 
pofed, that their inftruftions fhould include 
certain incendiary projefts. In order to ac- 
commodate matters, the old general D'Ef- 
parbes was propofed by the Girondifts, and 
confented to by Lacofte j but the commif^ 
fioners were abfolutely rejected. Dumou- 
riez took part with his colleague, who being 
a man of great firmnefs, difplayed much 
courage in his difputes with Clavieres and 
Servan. From that moment the quarrel 
became public; the minifters no longer 
dined together, and never met except at 
the council board, or when a conference 
rendered this circumftance abfolutely ne- 
ceffary. 

The Gironde fa<5lion was irritated more 
particularly againft Dumouriez, and had re- 
ferved to itfelf a mode of revenge, of which 
he had no fufpicion. It has been formerly 
mentioned, that it was this very party which 

had 
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had principally fupported the demahd made 
by him on his entrance into adminiftration, 
of the fum of fix millions for Xht fecret fer^ 
vice money of his department, tinder the ex- 
prefs condition of not being obliged to give 
any account of the expenditure but to 
the king alone. It was the rage of the 
Feuillans at this propofition on the part 
of the new minifter, that had induced 
the Girondifts to fupport his requeft, in 
hopes of being afterwards able to govern 
him. 

This affair had been regularly and mi- 
nutely debated, more ^efpecially the exprefs; 
condition of not being fubjefled to any 
public account, relative to the employment 
pf the fum in queflion, a flipulation with- 
out which, the minifler affirmed, that he 
would neither accept of the money nor the 
place. The confent of the afTembly had 
been very decifive as to this article, and in 
confequence of this, a decree had been 
iflued which had received the king's fane* 
lion ; a copy of it had been fent to the mi* 
nifler, who not fufpe6ling that zny falfity 

Vol. II. Z could 
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could take place in a cafe of this nature, had 
not even read it. 

He now found that this decree did not 
include the claufe by which it was provided 
that the accounts fhould not be rendered 
public. He had never been able to dis- 
cover whether this omijjion proceeded frcMn 
the Girondey with a view to keep him in 
their own power, out of fear of the 
publication of the accounts, in re(peft to 
which he had difplayed fuch an invincible 
repugnance, or whether it was merely an 
errour on the part of thofe who had drawn 
it up, as was often the cafe. Guadet, the 
moft wicked and infolent of all that fa£tion, 
was alfo the mofl violent againfl: the mi- 
nifters he boafted that he would make the 
rebel tremble, by making ufe of this Jalfe 
decree in order to carry a motion obliging 
him to render an account of the employ- 
ment of the fix millions. 

A circumftance relative to this fame fix 
millions of Ihrei had augmented the wrath 
of the Gironde. The minifter having been 
obliged to change the treafurer of the fo- 
reign 
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rcign department, and not knowing any 
perfon in Paris whom he could entruft with 
that place^ had afked Pethion and Clavieres to 
point out to him a banker that was at once 
refpc£lable, faithful, and difcreet -, they had 
accordingly mentioned Biderman, a Swifs 
by nation, and a zealous revolutionift, who 
was employed by the municipality of Paris 
to purchafe com for it. He had accords 
ingly conferred that place upon him. 

He learned foon after, that he was in 
partnerfhip with the minifter Clavieres, and 
without the leaft diftruft in refpeft to his 
probity, he had deemed it improper, even in 
point of delicacy, in addition to the fum of 
five hundred thoufand livres a month, of 
which there was one half intended for fecret 
fervices, to place the fix millions alfo in his 
hands: he accordingly imagined it more 
prudent to leave this fum with Mr. Ame- 
lot, the keeper of the national treafury, re- 
folving on his part not to draw out more 
than fifty thoufand crowns at a time, which 
he caufed to be brought, to him, on pur- 
pofe to pay the fecret expenfes, as occafion 
might require, without expofing the myftery 

Z 2 to 
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to the curiofity of a third perfon. He had 
never mentioned this arrangement to any 
one, and Biderman himfelf had not com- 
plained of it J but the Gironde, and efpecially 
Briflbt, found themfelves, in confequence of 
this precaution, excluded from the know* 
ledge of his fecret tranfaftions, which vexed 
them exceedingly. 

There was a great number of Impartialijls^ 
or of moderate and honeft Girondifts, Ja- 
cobins, and Feuillans, in the affembly, who 
had conceived a friendfhip for the minifter; 
the indifcreet menaces on the part of Guadet 
had difcovered the black injuftice, which 
he had determined to exercife againft him; 
they were fufficiently acquainted with his 
characler to know that he would not yield j 
they confidered Guadet's motion as difiio- 
nourable to the reprefentative body; they 
perceived that it would attach much odium 
to it, and accordingly two or three of them 
came and informed him of the circum- 
ftance. 

On this, having taken the decree out of 
his defk, he perceived, that, as it did not 
contain the claufe precluding the publicity 

of 
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of the accounts, it of courfe fubjciSled him to 
the expofure of them. He then caufed it 
to be intimated to Genfonne and Verg- 
niaud, that he would have nothing more to 
do vnxhfaljifiersy and he announced publicly 
that he was about to refign. 

He had been more than feven weeks in 
place, and yet the fum taken from the fix 
millions did not amount to more than two 
hundred thoufand livres ; but were he to 
have lofl: his head upon a fcafFold, he was 
determined not have produced a detailed ac- 
count of the expenditure. 
• He accordingly waited upon the king, 
laid before him the difcuffion in the aflcm- 
bly, and its decree, exhibited the decree in 
exprefs contradiftion to the former, begged 

. him to accept of his refignation, and (hewed 
him the fkctch of a letter to the prefident of 

^hc affembly announcing his retre«. The 
king, who evinced the greateft fenfibility, 
entreated him not to abandon him. The 
miniiler however reprefented to him, that, 
were he to fuffer fuch an atrocity, he not 
only would be no longer of any fcrvice to 
Z 3 him, 
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him, but would even involve him in his own 
peribnal dangers* 

This prince had the more occaiion for 
regret, as Lacofte, participating in the indig-^ 
nation of his colleague, and being un- 
willing to remain expofed alone to tlie 
violence of fo dangerous a faction, hadjuft 
informed him that he wi(hed his pennifiion 
to retire along with his friend* I»te&i« 
gence of this ftep, and of the motives which 
had induced him to it, being foon made 
known in the affembly, Dumouriez on his 
return home found more than a hundred 
members, many of whom were unknown to 
him, and alfo Pethion, the mayor of Paris^ 
and the three minifters, who dreaded left 
the king fhould take advantage of his re- 
fignation and that of Lacofte, to difmifs anrki 
renew the whole council. They accordingly 
prefled him to remain, told him that the 
accounts fhould not be demanded of him, 
and that Guadet fhould not proceed any 
further in this affair. He obferved to them 
that his refolution was fixed. They con- 
jured him in the name of his country to 

retain 
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retain his place, and they befought him to 
write a letter to the prefident to demand 
the error might be reftified. His anfwer 
was as follows. 

" It is neither fuitable to my delicacy 
nor the dignity of the a{Iembly> that I 
fliould take fuch a ftep. You all recolle£l 
that, after a long difcuilion, you came to a 
rtioltttion relative to the claufe which I 
demanded. The decree in which it is 
omitted is a falfity. If you fupport the de-- 
cree, you declare yourfelf falfifiers in the 
eyes of France and of all Europe ; and you 
may eafily imagine, that in fuch a cafe I will 
have no manner of conne£tion with you* 
If you, on the other hand, deem the decree 
erroneous, and the motion of Guadet dif- 
honeft, it belongs to you to compare your 
refolution with your decree, to repeal it, 
and to pafs a true one, which will hence- 
forth Ihelter me from fuch a fpecies of 
afiaflination. 

" I dread outraging the honour of the at 

fembly, if I provoke your juftice by means 

of a written demand. I love my country 

as much as you do, and I have devoted my* 
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fclf to the duties of a vei7 difagreeable fta- 
tion on account of the different faftions by 
which I am perpetually affailed. I will 
however wait during two days for you to 
come to fome refolutioh, and if you do not 
refolve upon fomething of your own accord, 
my part fhall be then determined." 

No fatisfaftory reply could be made to 
fuch clofe arguments as thefe ; they accord- 
ingly left him, and were very angry at 
Guadet, whom the minifters, and even the ' 
fadlion itfelf, found great difficulty in re- 
flraining. 

On the next day a Jacobin, and an honeft 
man, of the name of Couturier, as foon as 
there was a full aflembly, pointed out the 
error in the decree. The Gironde was filent ; 
the FeuillanSy who fuppofed the minifter would 
join them on purpofe to revenge himfelf on 
account of this adventure, exclaimed againft 
the dilhpnefty of the tranfadlion; the fe- 
cretaries excufed themfelves in the beft 
manner they were able y the decree was re- 
pealed and cancelled s a new one, with the 
flaufe that had been omitted, was enafted ; 
it was then carried to the king for his fanci- 

tion. 
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tion, and the greater part of the aflcmbly 
waited upon and felicitated the minifter, 
who a few days afterwards was greatly ap- 
plauded on his going to the aflembly about 
Ibme of the affairs of his department, for 
he thought that it would be highly im- 
proper in him to thank them for rcftifying 
a falfity. 

The next day was a feftival in honour of 
Simoneau, mayor of Etampes. The newf- , 
papers had reprefented the affair of Dumou- 
riez very differently, according to the views 
of the feveral fadions ; the Parifians were ac- 
quainted with this circumflance, and, in 
pafling through the fquare of Louis XV, an 
immenfe multitude teftified by their plaudits 
the joy they experienced at feeing him affift at 
the ceremony in his capacity of minifter. But 
the Girondifts did not forget this adventure. 

As to himfelf, notwithftanding the ten- 
der intereft with which thfc fituation of 
the unhappy king infpircd him, he was mi- 
ferable at perceiving that the public attach- 
ment had given a certain turn to this affair, 
which laid him under the indifpen fable ne« 
ccflity of retaining a place that, on account 

of 
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of the difagrtement among the miniftcrs, 
only filled him with difguft. Lacofte thought 
the fame as he did, and both of them re- 
iblved not to remain long with three infup- 
portable and factious men, who were the 
ilaves of the Gironde^ but to take a decided 
part on the very firft opportunity that fhould 
occur. 

It is doubtful whether there were ever 
two men more unfortunate, and lefs en- 
amoured, than thefe two minifters, of two 
places equally important* Lacofte is a moft , 
virtuous man, greatly attached to his coun- 
try, to the conftitution, and to his king, 
who always did juftice to his charadlier. 
What has become of him ? His unftiakcn 
virtue occafioned his illegal arreft. Perhaps, 
at the very moment when Dumouriez is 
writing thefe memoirs, at two hundred 
leagues diftance from his native country, the 
honeft Lacofte, his intimate friend, is no 
longer in exiftence! Perhaps the monfters 
have cut off*, by means of their unjuft guillo- 
tine, that head which was replete with the 
moft profound knowledge relative to the 
department with which he was entrufted, 

and 
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and alfo with ufeful, boneft, grand, and (age 
principles, which were conftantly founded on 
probity! He entered into the adminiftra- 
tion poor, and he left it deftitute even of 
Dread • May he read tfaefe memoirs in fome 
retreat, where he is (heltered from thofe 
crimes at which he has lb often fighed ! 
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CHAP. VII. 
DiJmiJJton of Roland^ Servan, and Claviires. 



The three minifters no longer kept any 
terms, not only with their colleagues, but 
even witli the king himfelf. At every meet* 
ing of the council they abufed the good na- 
ture of that prince on purpofe to mortify 
and torture his feelings; this conftantly 
produced difputes, becaufe the two others, 
and even Duranton, notwithftanding his 
neutrality, always took the part of the un- 
fortunate Louis, and treated their three fac- 
tious and imprudent colleagues with great 
feverity. But what was ftill more vexa- 
tious, Roland paid the expenfes of feveral 
newfpapers, and among others. The Tihermo^ 
meter^ which were compofed in his own 
houfe, and retailed an account of all the 
bufinefs brought before the council in fuch 

a manner 
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a manner as to render his two colleagues, 
and efpecially the king, unpopular. 

At the commencement of the adminif- 
tration, and when they were united toge- 
ther, all the fix minifters had agreed, that 
to introduce order into their proceedings, 
and (helter them from refponfibility, it was 
neceflary to defire the king to appoint a 
fecretary to the council, as was required by 
a conftitutional decree, who was to keep an 
exadl regifter of all the bufinefs that came 
before it. Louis had always obftinately re- 
fufed to acquiefce, and the miniftry^ then 
united among themfelves, and penetrated 
with iregard for that prince, had infilled no 
further, but contented themfelves with taking 
notes relative to the affairs difcuffed, and 
their decifion upon them. 

The moment the fchifm took place, the 
three minifters demanded, in an abfolute and 
arrogant tone, that the king fhould nomi- 
nate a fecretary to the council. Louis XVI 
begged Lacofte and Dumouriez to oppole 
this propofition, becaufe it was afTuredly 
made by their colleagues, on purpofe to lay 
open all the deliberations of the council to 

the 
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the infpeftion of their fadlion, a circum- 
ftance which would place them in the moft 
humiliating dependence upon them- The 
two minifters, feeling the juftice of this ob- 
fervation, promifed to remain firm, and ful- 
filled this engagement, notwithftanding the 
accufations of ariftocracy lavilhed upon them 
by the Girondifts, the Jacobins, and the 
joumalifts. The king told them, if the 
day fhould arrive, when he had no longer 
three fuch indifcreet, dangerous, and fac- 
tious men in his council, that he would in- 
ftantly nominate any perfon whom they 
might point out as fecretary, and that a re- 
gifter fliould be kept, becaufe he himfelf per- 
ceived the neceflity of it. 

An aflfair ftill more important than this 
divided the council, and brought on the 
cataftrophe. Servan, a man of a bad difpo- 
fition, and a great enemy to the king, took 
upon himfelf, without either confulting his 
colleagues, or mentioning the circumitance 
either to his majefty or the council, to write 
to the prefident of the national affembly, 
and propofe a decree for aflembling and en- 
camping twenty thoufand men in the neigh- 
bourhood 
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bourhood of Paris J to fix the epoch of the 
federation of the fourteenth of July for that 
purpofe, and to eftablifh a central and per- 
manent army, under the fpecious pretext of 
maintaining the tranquillity of Paris, and 
protefting the labours of the national af- 
fembly. It was at this epoch that the fac- 
tion of the Gironde was in the plenitude of 
its power, having the Jacobins under its 
command, being mafters of Paris by means 
of Pethion, influencing the aflembly, and 
having a majority in the council. 

This fadion wi(hed to deftroy, perhaps 
by the fword, its enemies the Feuillans, to 
humble the court, and peradventure to com- 
mence the execution of its republican pro- 
ject. It was accordingly this party that 
firft brought to Piaris thofe wtvy federates^ 
who at length made them perifh on that 
fcaffbld, where the unfortunate Louis fuf- 
fered before them. 

The Feuillans warmly oppofed this de- 
cree J the Girondiils and the Jacobins unit- 
ing together carried along with them the 
Impartialifts, who, timid, fufpicious, per- 
ceiving arijlocrau every where, and not re- 
7 flefting 
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flefting on thq, danger of fuch an aflem- 
blage, hoped to find their fafety in an armed 
force, which, by whatever hand it was di- 
rected, would not fail to bereave them of 
their liberty. 

Dumouriez oppofcd this motion with all 
his might, as well in council as in the 
committees, but in vain* Servan would 
never have propofed it to the council, if 
Dumouriez, the moment he was informed 
of it, had not demanded of him whether 
he had received the king's orders on this 
fubjefl. This he confefled he had not* 

" Have you confulted your colleagues," 
added he, *^ relative to an affair that may 
be productive of fuch ferious confequences ?" 
Servan ftill acknowledged that he had not, 
and obferved that it was in his quality of a 
private individual, and a citizen, that he 
deemed it proper to propofe a motion which 
appeared ufeful to him. " If it were as a 
private citizen, why did you annex to your 
fignature the title of minifter ■ at war ?" 
The difpute on this became fo warm, that, 
had it not been for the prefence of the king, 
blood would have been fpilt, 

Clavicrcs 
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' Clavieres propofed a perfidious accommo- 
dation, which was, that Servan fhould with* 
draw his motion • Dumouriez and Lacofle 
perceived the atrodty of this fnare, which 
would have thrown all the blam« upon the 
king, and rendered the aflcmbly ftill more 
eager to accede to the propofition. They 
did not conceal their indignation. The 
motion remained as before, the quarrel in 
the council, which was difcovered, occafioned 
ftill more bittemels than ever, and the na- 
tional affembly pafTed the decree for eftablifli^ 
ing a camp of twenty thoufand federates 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, on the 14th 
of July. 

The king was reduced to a ftate of con- 
ftemation ; 4ie avowed his fears to Dumou- 
riez, and told him that he was refolved to 
cxercife his veto againft this law. His mi- 
nifter however made him perceive, that, being 
deftitute of any force, fubjefled to the faf- 
picions of the greater part of the nation, 
the rage of the Jacobins, and the profound 
policy of the republican party, he would be 
left without any poffible refource j and that 
they waited only for fuch a ftep on his fide. 
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to declare an open war againft him, in which 
he Would afluredly be overcome. 

Louis kept the decree in his dolet, and 
four councils were held without its bdmg 
produced for deliberation. The aflembly 
became impatient, the Jacobins were cla- 
morous, the Girondifts triumphed. At 
length Louis prefented the decree. Du- 
mouriez, who was the oldefl: member of the 
council, then fpoke as follows. 

*^ Sire, thofe who have foliated this de- 
cree are equally the enemies of their coun- 
try and their king. It can produce nothing 
fhort of the greateft evils. If we but re- 
fer to circumftances, the minifler at war is 
very culpable in having folicited an aflem- 
blage of twenty thoufand men in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, at the time when our 
armies are feeble, our frontiers unfurniflied 
with troops, and that there is not even a 
fufficient fund for the maintenance of thofe 
already in arms. 

" If we again confider the prefent fpirit of 
the nation, this minifter has alfo been exceed- 
ingly imprudent in propofing in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the national affembly 

and 
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and the king, the reunion of an ilndif-^ 
ciplined multitude, convoked under a name 
that exaggerates its patriotifm, and of which 
the firft ambitious man may take ad-« 
vantage* 

" Two great fadioni divide both the 
aflembly and Paris, thofe of the Girondifts 
and Feuillans : a thirds that of the Jaco^ 
bins, which at prefent a£ls but a fubordinate 
part^ will foon annihilate them both; becaufe 
it is far more* numerous and more turbulent 
than the other two, becaufe its branches ex- 
tend throughout the whole kingdom, and 
becaufe, in (hortj out of thefe twenty thou- 
iand federates, which the minifter is about 
to aflemble in virtue of this decree, nineteen 
thoufand at leaft will be Jacobins. Thus 
the promoters of the decree will be ruined 
by it. 

* * I think then that this decree is dangerous 
for the nation, for the king, for the national 
affembly, and more than all for the authors 
of it, to whom it will prove a chaftifement j 
and yet, notwithllanding all this, it is ftill 
my opinion, fire, that you cannot refufe to 
fanftion it. It has been provoked by pro- 
A a 2 found 
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found malice, it has been debated with great 
bittemefs, it has been carried with enthu* 
fiafm, and all the world is blinded by it. If 
you oppofe it with your veto^ it will never- 
thelefs be carried into efFe6l. In the place 
of twenty thoufand men affembled by 
virtue of a law, and who may be cohfe* 
quently fubje6led to regulations, at the 
epoch of the federation which is now faft 
approaching, forty thoufand m6n will ar- 
rive from the provinces, without any decree ; 
and thefe may overturn the conftitution, the 
affembly, and the throne. 

*^ The minifter ought to difcovcr in this 
pifture the enormity of his own impru«- 
dence, it belongs to your council to propoie 
an expedient to render tliis aflemblagc lefs 
dangerous. I have conceived certain ideas 
on this fubjeft, which I (hall detail in 
writing, and communicate to your majefty at 
a proper time." 

The three minifters, and more efpecially 
Servan, were frightened at this prediftion ; 
and certain it is, had it not been too 
late, the decree would never have pafled. 
The Gironde, to whom they communicated 
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what had been faid at the council boardi 
were alfo alarmed, and they entreated Du- 
mouriez to communicate the expedient fug- 
gelled by him for rendering it lefs danger- 
ous. In the mean time the fix miniflers 
conjured the king to fanflion the decree. 
To this he replied, that he would take a 
few days to confider on the fubjecSt, and 
then inform them of his ultimate refo* 
lutions. 

The fafety of the throne of this unfortu- 
nate monarch was deeply interefted in this 
decree, which occafioned fo much evil. It 
ieemed to be preordained, that a variety of 
vexatious circumftances fhould occur to him 
at the fame time. In the courfe of that very 
week another decree was prefented to him, 
which was in direft oppofition to his religi- 
ous principles: that of the tranfportation 
or imprifonment of the priefts who had 
refufed to fubfcribe the civic oath. This 
prince pofTefTed a very fcrupulous con- 
fcience, and this infpired him with great 
courage relative to fuch matters as con- 
cerned religion. Dumouriez has never been 
able to conceive how he was induced in 
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iHnatcly perfiftedin reading alonf letter at 
the next council, which he had addrefled to 
his m^efly. It began with nearly theft, 
words. *^ Sire» this letter (hall remaia an 
eternal fecret between you, and me.** 

He entered into the moft inyurious and 
bittSnr details, fome of tj^pn true, and othert 
e^ggcrated, relative t6^ condu£l: obferfed 
by Louis fubfequehtly to the flight to Va* 
rennes } he treated him as apeijured prino^ 
fpoke about his confeflbr, his body goardst 
the imprudent condu£t of the queen» the 
intrigues of the court, and the frequent 
couriers that were difpatched to ^nna and 
Coblentz. 

He then came to the two decrees fb re« 
cently under confideration, prcfTed him with- 
out apy ceremony to fanflion them, and 
threatened, in cafe of refufal, to give in his 
refignation, and to awaken the nation re- 
lative to its dangei*s, by declaring his 
motives. 

The king liftened with an admirable pa- 
tience to this impudent libel, and replied 
with the greateft coolnefs : " Mr. Roland, it 
is now three days fmce you tranfmitted 
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your letter to me ; it was therefore ufelefs 
to read it before the council, as it was to 
have remained known only to ourfelves." 

On the morning of the fucceeding day 
Dumouriez was fummoned to the caftle. 
He found the king in his apartment, and 
the queen along with him, who inftantly 
faid: 

*^ Do you think, fir, that the king ought 
any longer to endure the menaces and the 
infolence of Roland, and the impoftures of 
Servan and Clavieres ?" . 
► " No, madam; I myfelf am filled with in- 
dignation; I admire the king's patience, 
and I dare to fupplicate him to change the 
whole of the adminiftration : let him di£- 
mifs all the fix miniders, and choofe men 
who fhall not be confidered as belonging 
to any party.** 

" Such is not my intention,** replied 
Louis ; •^ I wifh that you, Lacofte, and that 
honed man Duranton^ fhould remain. Do 
me the favour however to eafe me of thefc 
three fa£lious and infolent men, for my 
patience is entirely exhaufted." 

The thing is dangerous, fire ; bat I am 

ready 
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ready to carry it into execution. I (hall 
propofe to you certain conditions ; but in 
the mean time you mufl permit me to in- 
M on my firfl: propofition. I am hated by 
the three facl^ions that divide the aflembly 
and the capital. All the newfpapers abuie 
me; I am rendered entirely unpopular; it 
is only by means of the public opinion 
that a man can govern to advantage, and this 
is no longer on my fide ; I cannot in reality 
be hereafter ufeful to you ; perhaps indeed 
the hatred, that is now teflified againft me, 
may prove hurtful to your majefly, Re- 
fleft on this, fire; it will be faid of the 
three minifters who remain in place, that 
they are become ariftocrats and confpirators. 
I am of opinion, that is it better for us 
to retire with the others. I will alfo add, 
with that franknefs which becomes a duty 
more efpecially in fuch dangerous times, 
that Lacofte and myfelf are immoveably 
fixed in favour of the conftitution." 

The queen on this appeared to be chagrined: 
the minifter's eyes were fixed on her: when 
the king faid : 

** I am well acquainted with your prin- 
ciples, 
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ciples, and I know that the conftitution 
ought to be obeyed. For this purpofc it 
is neceflary, that you fhould remain in the 
council. Make hade and nominate three 
new minifters to me.'* 

" I had the honour to tell you, fire, that 
I was about to propofe certain conditions 
to you. They are as follows: fandlion the 
two decrees, and appoint a fecretary to the 
council on the fame day you nominate your 
three miniftcrs/' — " That cannot be," re- 
plied the king. 

The queen alfo exclaimed againft the 
hardnefs of the conditions. " They arc 
neceflary for your fafety," faid the minifter ; 
and then turning towards her majefty, he 
conjured her in the tendered manner to be- 
think herfelf of the fate of the king and of 
her children, and to join her influence to 
his. After this he repeated all the argu- 
ments which he had ufed with his majefty 
in the prefence of the council, and he added : 
" If I deemed the fanftion proper before ' 
the king exprefled to me his juft defire of 
getting rid of the three fa<5lious men who 
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torment him, think how indiQmiaU j nc- 
ceflary I muft fuppofe it at prdent. If the 
king apply his i)rto under the pre(mt or- 
cumilanceSy the three minifters will appear 
to be the victims of thdr patriotifm, and I 
will not anfwer, but that the mod vio- 
lent extremities may be recurred to, wluch 
in a few days may perhaps bereave you of 
your crown. As to myfelf, I forewarn joax 
majcfty, that I cannot aft contrary to my 
principles. I really think in the fame man- 
ner as thefe three men relative to the pro- 
pofitions in queftion. I can alfo affure you, 
that Lacoile and Duranton do the fame; 
I know not what they may refolve upon 
on the prefent occafion, but as to myfdf, 
even fhould I be unfortunate enough to 
difplcafe you, I feel myfelf obliged to de- 
clare, that I will not remain in the coun- 
cil if your majefty do not fanftion the two 
decrees." 

The king was at firft vexed, and Du- 
mouriez was about to leave the apartment, 
when the queen called him back and faid : 
** Think, fir, how hard it is for the king to 
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fanflion a decree, which will bring twenty 
thoufand rogues to Paris, perhaps to maffa- 
cre him." 

•' Madam, there is no manner of occa- 
lion to exaggerate the danger. The decree 
fays, that the , executive power fhall point 
out the place where thefe twenty thoufand 
men, who are not rogues, are to be col- 
lefted. It alfo fays, that the minifter at 
war fhall be charged with the appointment 
of their officers, and fhall fix the mode of 
their organifation. It will be necefTary that 
the minifler about to be chofen by the king 
fhould pitch upon SoifTons, as the place 
where they are to be affembled, and that 
he fhould nominate a lieutenant general 
who is a man of refolution, and two good 
major generals, to command them, Thefe 
men mufl be formed into battalions; the 
moment that five or fix have been affembled 
and armed, the minifler will comply with 
the requifitions of the generals, and fend 
them to one of the three armies, and thus 
a decree conceived with bad intentions, far 
from being hurtful, will prove highly falu- 
tary." — " But are you fure of being able to 
7 obtain 
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obtain permiflion for aiTembling them at 
Soiffons?" 

** i will aiifwer for it." 

" In that cafe," faid the king, dt the fame 
time becoming more cheerful, " it will be 
neceffary, that you yourfelf fhould take upon 
you the war department/' 

*^ Sire, I fiave at prefent only a flight 
and indirect refponfibility in the de- 
partment of foreign affairs; that of the 
war department is dire6i:, and the fums to 
be accounted for amount to more than 
four or five hundred millions j your gene- 
rals too are my enemies, and I fliall be 
charged with their errours. But as this mea- 
fure is conne6led with the fafety of your 
majefty, your auguft family, and the confti- 
tution, 1 will not hefitate. You will then 
agree to fanftion the decree for the twenty 
thoufand men?" 

** Yes, mofl: willingly, if you be minifter 
at war, as in that cafe I {hall intirely confide 
in you." 

** There is no longer any difficulty, then, 
fire about the fecretary to the council ? either 
choofe yourfelf a perfon who pofTefles your 
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confidence, or confult with Mr. de La 
Porte."—** Very well. I will fpeak to him 
on this fubjeft, and you can fettle the matter 
together." 

" Let us now come to the decree relative 
to the priefts." 

" Oh ! I cannot yet determine on that 
point." 

" You have laid yourfelf under the ne- 
ceflity, fire, of fanftioning this, by having 
fanftioned the former." 

** I committed a great fault on that oc- 
caGon, for which I reproach myfelf." 

" Sire, if you do not fanftion this decree, 
the fecond fault will be ftill greater than 
the firft, for you will then apply the poniard 
to the throat of thefe unhappy priefts." 

The queen acknowledged that the minif- 
ter was in the right, and fupported his opi- 
nion. The king was violently agitated. 
Dumouriez preffed him in the mod eamefl: 
manner, obferving at the fame time, that 
this fecond fandlion was abfolutely ne- 
ceflary for obtaining what he defired. At 
length this prince, after having difplayed 
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the utmoft repugnance, prpnifed to give his 
affent. 

There was a council that very night. 
The three minifters were more infolent and 
more violent than ever; they preffed the 
king in a very rough manner, either to give 
or to refufc his fanftion, threatening in the 
latter cafe to refign inftantly. 

There was fo little fecrecy obferved in the 
palace, that at the expiration of fix hours it 
was whifpered all over Paris, that Dumou* 
riez had changed parties, and that more 
than twenty Feuillans had prefented them- 
fclves at his door, on purpofe to pay their 
refpedls to him. The council was very 
fliortj the king diffolved it with temper 
and dignity, and wrote a note to Dumou- 
riez in the courfe of the fame evening, in 
which he entreated him to propofe three neW 
minifters. 

Dumouriez went to the caftle next 
morning, and propofed to the king to 
replace Roland, minifter of the home de- 
partment, by Morgues de Montpellier, a 
proteftant, and a good citizen, repletie with 
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knowledge and genius, who had been ^m-» 
ployed in forming a land-regifter of France, 
who was a member of feveral academiesi 
and who had drawn up fome very excellent 
and conftitutional memoirs relative to the 
revolution. He had belonged to the club 
of .1789, and afterwards to that of the 
Feuillans, w^^nc^ he had withdrawn. He 
poffeffed great honefty, much firmnefs of 
charafter, and uncommon facility in bufi- 
nefs : he was accepted. 

He fuggefted for the office of foreign af- 
fairs, either Emanuel de Maulde, who had 
been a moderate Jacobin, or Semonville, or 
Naillac, minifter at the court of Deux-Ponts, 
who was abfolutely neutral, having been 
but a very fhort time at , Paris. The king 
preferred Naillac, 

For the finance department, he propofed 
Vergenncs, nephew of the former minifter 
of the fame name, who had always been an 
impartial and conftitutional man; but he 
at the fame time informed the king, that he 
had rejecled the offer, as well as Amelot, 
Lafontaine, and fcvcral others. The king 
inftantly fent for Vergennes, who, -with 
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tears in his cyc9, abfolutely rcfufed to tin- 
dertake the office, although he at the ikmt 
time difplayed the greateft attachment to his 
majefty. 

It was at kngth agreed^ thatt this ddp^- 
tnent, which was the leaft importahtj ihotild 
remain vacant, fo that time might ht given 
to make proper choice, and that Mdr^es» 
minifter of the hohie department, (hotild be 
entrufted with it ; in the fame manner m 
Dumouriez was with that of foreign afFairS) 
until the arrival of Naillac, to whom he had 
difpatched a courier. 

On the morning of the 13th of JUrte^ 
the three fa6lious minifters received a letter 
iannouncing their difmiffion, and in the 
evening the council affembled. The four 
minifters, to whom he had rendered an ac- 
count of the conditions on which this change 
had taken place, agreed among themfelves, 
that if the king, after obtaining what he 
had fo ardently defircd, fhould change his 
mind relative to the fandlion, and refufc to 
grant it, they would deliver in their refigna- 
tions in a body, that they might not be ac- 
cufed of this errour, which would ruin the 
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royal family, and pafs for intriguing dnd am- 
bitious men, who had facrificed their prin- 
ciples to their advancement. This reproach 
would have particularly attached to Du- 
mouriez, who at this time was confidered 
as prime minifter : therefore, whatever part 
his colleagues might choofe to aft, he him- 
felf was determined not to remain in place, 
if the king fhould employ his veto. Alas ! 
this unfortunate prince was but too much 
tniiled by his falfe friends; he broke his 
l^ord^ and he was undone I 
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CHAP. vm. 

Dumouriez Minijler at War. 



To avoid confufion in this narrative, Du- 
mouriez will here enumerate his labours in 
the new department he had juft taken, during 
the four days that he fulfilled its fundiions. 
Never did any man enter into office under 
more difadvantages, or with a greater pro- 
bability of remaining but a fhort time in 
adminiftration ^ for at the end of the very 
firft day he was almoft fure of being forced 
to refign, and on the fecond he a6lually 
gave in his refignation. Any other perfon 
in his fituation would have remained in- 
a6tive : but he at leaft wiftied to render the 
fervice to his fucceffor, whoever he might be, 
of reftoring order and confidence to his 
office, on purpofe to foften the rigours of 
fo painful an employment. He was de- 
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firous alfo, before he quitted the admi- 
niftration, to infufe fome dignity into an 
employment, which, although fubjefted to 
great refponfibility, was yet liable to be mor- 
tified by the rudenefs and petulance of the 
committees, which carried on a correfpond- 
cnce with each minifter, or the national 
affembly itfelf. 

During the night of the 13th. he com- 
pofed a memorial on the war department, 
which he read to the affembly; he will 
render an account in the next chapter of 
the turbulent fcene produced by it. This 
memorial has been fince frequently printed 
and confulted, and the impreflion of it, 
for which the Jacobins and Girondifts 
firft moved, on purpofe to convert it into an 
article of accufation againft him, has proved 
his beft juftification, fince men's minds have 
become calm, and have weighed the ftrik* 
ing fa6ls it contains, in a difpaffionate 
manner. 

In this memorial he reproached the legif- 
lators with having in the courfe of a fort- 
night voted the levy of two hundred and 
forty thoufand men, and that too in fuch a 
B b 3 manner, 
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manner, that it was impofUble to execute 
the decree pafled for that purpofe. He 
feid, that whenever the minifter at war, or 
of the marine, propofed raifing a body of 
troops, or fitting out an armament, he 
ought at the fame time to give in an efti- 
mate of the expenfes 5 and added, that the 
national affembly fhould never cnaft a law 
for this purpofe, until it had examined the 
cftimate, and provided by a fecond decree 
the neceflary funds, which were to be at 
the difpofal of the minifter, and fubjefted 
to his refponfibility; that by this mode of 
proceeding they would be fure of having 
troops, whereas at prefent they had only a 
vague decree, and no funds for its execution 5 
fo that the nation, calculating the number 
of its forces according to the tenour of 
decrees never carried into efFed, was de- 
ceived. 

He then obferved, that, in order to pro- 
ceed with prudence, a new levy ought never 
to be made before the old regiments were 
complered, and that the battalions of the 
infantry of the line ought to be increafed 
to eight hundred men each. On purpofe 
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to attain that number, they had been ob- 
liged to throw the greater part of the fe- 
cond into the firft battalions, fo that the 
former confided of no more than three or 
four hundred rank and files thus, there 
were only one hundred and five battalions 
fit for fervice, inftead of two hundred and 
ten, of which we ftiould have been pofleffed, 
had they begun by decreeing, that the 
infantry of the line (hould be completed; 
which would have produced a hundred an4 
(eventy thoufand regular and well organ ifed 
troops, whereas now we had only a moiety 
of that number. 

Eighty-three battalions of national vo- 
lunteers had been formed in the fame man- 
ner, in I79i> which did not contain more 
than five hundred and fixty-fourmen apiece, 
including officers. As thefe fhould be 
placed on the fame footing with the infan- 
try of the line, he faid, that they ought to 
have ordered them to be augmented with 
three hundred men to each battalion, before 
they decreed the creation of one hundred 
and twenty new battalions of national vo- 
Ivuiteers i fo that this levy might not prove 
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c!etrimental to the completion of the eighty- 
three battalions. In fhort, if they had com- 
pleted the two hundred and ten battalions 
of infantry, and the eighty-three battalions 
of national volunteers, we fhould have had 
a body of good infantry, confiding of two 
hund.ed and thirty-four thoufand men, 
which would have been fufRcient. 

He made ufe of the fame arguments re- 
lative to the artillery, the cavalry, and the 
ganifons. He wifhed that the artillery and 
cavalry Ihould be augmented to the full 
amount of the war eftablifliment, and fub- 
jedled to the old regulations. There were 
at that period fixty-eight regiments of horfe, 
which, if completed to eight hundred each, 
would have given a total of fifty-four thou- 
fand, inftead of which, there did not exift 
one half of that number; and as to the 
plan decreed by them of fending a man 
from each brigade of the ancient piarkhaujk^ 
then termed gendarmerie nationale^ it would 
deprive the departments of their protection 
qgainfl: robbers and feditious perfons, and 
afford, at the utmoft, a reinforcement of 
vnly two or thr^e thoufand very expenfive 
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cavalry, without either unifon or utility, be- 
caufe they were unaccuftomed to fight in 
fquadrons. As to the two new bodies of 
artillery, he ftated, that they could not be fit 
for action immediately on their being levied, 
and therefore were ufelefs. He afterwards 
took a furvey of the corps of commiflaries of 
war, the public officers, the contra6ts, and 
the eflabliftiments, and he threw out hints 
concerning them all. 

He began and terminated his memorial 
with animadverfions on the factions, and 
the refpecSt due to the minifters. All this 
was very badly received, but he expelled as 
much. The members of the military com- 
mittee accufed him of pnblifhing a fevere 
fatire on his prcdeceffbr and themfelves, 
merely becaufe he denounced abufes, and 
more efpecially the deplorable date of the 
garrifons, which they had always announced 
to the afTembly as being in a formidable 
ilate of defence. 

By way of anfwer to this imputation, he 
tranfmitted to the committee the returns 
which he had received from every one of 
thefe places, and he demanded that commif- 
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fioners ftiould be fent to verify thefc rc^ 
turns, and deliver in an account of the refult 
to the aflembly. 

They accufed him alfo of imprydence, 
and almofl of treafon> becaufe Hs me- 
ftiorial, while it difcovered the weaknefs of 
the armies and of the fortifications, at the 
fame time indicated to our enemies the 
points in which they ought to attack u$^ 
He replied to this, that it was not his fault, 
if the public mode of treating all affairs ex- 
cluded the poffibility of fecrecyj that it 
would be flill more dangerous to Igll th? 
nation into a fSlfe fecurity, by means of 
lying reports, and decrees that could not be 
carried into execution ; that our enemies were 
equally well acquainted with our weaknefs 
as we ourfelvesj and that the proof they 
were not in a fituation to profit by it was 
demonflrated by the fa6l itfelf, that they 
had not done fo, notwithftanding the fhame- 
ful commencement of the war: they had 
therefore ftill time to repair the evil by a 
methodical application of the refources of 
France. 

The rock, on which the minifter of war 

wat 
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was moft likely to be (hipwrecked, was his 
refponfibility in refpeft to his accounts, 
which amounted to v feveral hundred mil- 
lions. The moft frightful part of this re- 
fponfibility, and that by which it was ini- 
poffible that even an honeil minifler at war 
fhould not be eafily ruined, was the article 
of contra6ls, Degraves had fheltered him- 
felf as much as poflible by the eftablifhment 
of a central committee, which, without 
(baring his refponfibility, yet diminifhed the 
weight of it, becaufe no contraft could be 
concluded without being examined and rati* 
fied by that committee. Servan, more au- 
dacious than his predeceflTour, had not em- 
ployed the central committee for this pur- 
pofe, but ftruck all the bargains with the 
contra£lors themfelves in his own clofet. 

In confequence of the regulations laid 
down by Dumouriez, the infpeftion of the 
central committee was re-eftabliftied, and 
he at the fame time adopted a meafure 
which prevented minifterial refponfibility; 
in confequence of this all future contracts 
were to be fent to the chief commifllary of 
tlie department of PariSi in order to be put up 

to 
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to auftion at the town houfe, in prefcnce of 
the municipality, after having been deter- 
mined upon by the minifter at war and his 
central committee. 

This fame committee was alfo at the end 
of every week to examine the labours 
of the firft clerks of the different offices in 
the war department. He divided the office 
for the management of the money concerns 
into two parts, to facilitate the accounts. 
In confequence of thefe regulations, the 
firft clerks refumed their confidence; they 
were all confidered as fo many ariftocrats ; 
they however proved themfelves but too 
great democrats during the infurreftion at 
Verfailles. He wrote to all the generals, 
and difclofed his opinion to them refpefting 
the fpecies of warfare which they ought to 
adopt ; he at the fame time exhorted Luck- 
ner, who had fucceeded Rochambeau, topufh 
forward the expedition againft the Low 
Countries with the utmoft vigour. He 
ordered all the regiments in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris to march and reinforce his 
army, and during thefe three days, in addi- 
tion to his regulations which were not 
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adopted, he figned his name upwards of 
fifteen hundred times to official papers. It 
will be feen in the following chapter, that 
his aftivity was fo much the more meri- 
torious, as this fhort period was uncom- 
monly tumultuous. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Dumouriez refigns. 



It is ncceffary for Dumouriez to rcfume 
the thread of his narrative from the mo- 
ment of his nomination. The ariftocrats 
and Feuillans at firft triumphed with their 
ufual imprudence. As he did not expe6t 
to remain in office, he did not choofe to 
change his place of refidence 5 they accord- 
ingly ran in fhoals to the office for foreign 
affairs, to felicitate him. They alfo affisdled 
to report, that he had gone over to their 
^party, while the Girondifts and the Jaco- 
bins, on the other hand, exhibited fymptoms 
of the moft violent rage, and talked offend- 
ing him to Orleans as a traitor. As to 
himfelf, he v..^s foon undeceived in his hopes 
of being able, at one and the fame time, 
to achieve the preiervation of his king and 

the 
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the fafcty of his country ; he did not regret 
having delivered this unhappy prince from 
the three faftious men who had tormented 
him, but he faw with forrow, that, from 
that very day, he made an ill ufe of this 
circumftance. 

During the council held that evening, the 
four minifters told the king, that it was ne- 
ceffary he fhould immediately fulfil his pro- 
hiife, before the fa6tions had time to work 
on the minds of the people, elle he would 
not have any merit in giving his fanftion, 
as it would then be confidered as proceed- 
ing folely from fear. His majefty, without 
precifely avowing that he had altered his 
mind, adjourned the confideration of this 
fubjedl until next day, and announced an 
extraordinary council at one. From that 
moment the four minifters began to diftruft 
him, and renewed the promife they had 
made to refign in a body, if they were not 
gratified in refpeft to the fanftion, on the 
fucceeding day, which was the fourteenth. 
There was a great deal of ill humour on 
both fides, and the king and his minifters 
7 feparated 
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Separated with an appearance of refcrve, that 
augured a finifler termination. 

On the 14th, at eleven o'clock in the 
morning, Dumouriez waited pn the king, 
who had jnft written to the prefident of 
the aflembly, to notify the difmiffion of 
the three minifters, and the appointment 
of their fucceffours. The minifter feized 
the opportunity of being alone with him, to 
conjure his majefty once more to be faithful 
to his promife. Louis, in oppofition to the 
charadler which he had exhibited during 
three months, diflembled, mid even went fo 
far as to fay, that the ecclefiaftics, whom he 
had confulted, were of the fame opinion 
with himfelf. He left the king, in order 
to prefent himfelf to the aflembly, and read 
his memorial : he expelled a florm, but he 
did not forefee the incident that occurred. 

The appearance of the new minifter 
in the aflembly was expe6led. The Eeuil- 
lans had agreed, whatever might occur, 
to preferve the mofl: profound filence. 
The Jacobins had filled the galleries with 
their fatellites. The Girondifts had pre- ' 
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pared a' theatrical ftroke, which they ejr- 
pe£ted to produce a great efFeft. Soon after 
ten o'clock in the morning they had con- 
trived to introduce the three difgraced mi- 
nifters into the hall, under pretence of their 
rendering an account of the motives of 
their difmiffion ; and they were accordingly 
recdved as the vidtims of ariftocracy, and 
the martyrs of tlie good caufe. 

Roland had been bafe enough to read his 
letter to the king ; that letter which was to 
kave been an eternal fecret between the mo^ 
narcb andhitnfelf. This was ^flually point- 
ing poniards at the breaft of this unhappy 
prince. Each phrafe of this imprudent 
compoiition was accompanied with the 
plaudits of enthuiiafm; and, that the defire 
of vengeance might have a wider range, it 
was decreed that it fhould be printed, and 
tranfmitted to the eighty-three departments. 
They fwore to ruin the ambitious minifter, 
who wiftied to re-eftablifh tyranny; and the 
bafe perfidy of Roland palTed for an a6t of 
heroifm. 

It was under thefe aufpices that Dumou-^ 
riez entered the hall. In the midft of con- 
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fufed cries and ferocious bowlings, dcca*^ 
fioned by bis prefence, be bedrd tbe decree 
pronounced, wbicb commanded tbe publi- 
cation and tranfmiffion of Roland's letter to 
the eigbty-three departments. 

As tbe revolution, bowever cruel it bas 
fince become, bas not yet intirely fwept 
away tbe numerous fpe£tators at tbis very 
indecent fitting, be may afRrm, witbout 
fear of contradi6tion, tbat tbe fole emo- 
tion experienced by bim was tbat of in- 
dignation. He coolly demanded leave to 
fpeak, and began by announcing tbe death 
of general Gouvion. " This brave man 
is happy,*' faid he, " to have died fight- 
ing againft our enemies, and not to bave 
been a witnefs of our frightful difcord. I 
envy bis lot — ." This affli6ting intelligence 
proved fomewhat ferviceable, by diverting 
their minds to a new objeft. They de- 
liberated on what manner the affembly 
ought to teftify its regret to the family of 
the deceafed, and it was decided that the 
prefident fhould addrefs a letter of condo- 
lence to it. 

The minifler then once more demanded 
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tesLVt to Ipeak: but the moment that he 
had read the title " memorial relative 
to the war department," the Gironde and 
ihe Jacobins began to howl, on purpofe 
to prevent him from proceeding* But as 
every afietnbly is curious, more efpecially 
\vhen it is compofed of Frenchmen, the 
noife at length ceafed. 

The exordium to this memorial related 
to the faftions, and the refpeft due to mi- 
nifters. Guadet cried out with a voice of 
thunder : " Do you hear him ? he already 
thinks himfelf fb certain of his power that 
he pretends to give us advice !" 

" And why not ?" replied, the minifter, 
at the fame time turning towards the 
mountain. . This bold reply aftonifhed even 
the moft furious. He continued to read, 
and was often interrupted by their clamours, 
but at two different places, it was for- 
gotten that every part of his memorial 
ought to be condemned as deteftable, and 
univerfal applaufe enfued. The Feuillans 
enjoyed the whole in filence. 

When he had concluded, a member of 

the military committee called Lacu6e, af-* 
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cendcd the rojirum to contradift all the ca-« 
lumnies of the minifter: on this he pre- 
tended to put his meoiorial into his pocket, 
as if he had meant to cairy it with him. 
The Girondifts perceived it; one of them 
exclaimed, that he wiftied t)«|)rr4in away 
with his papers^ and that it would be proper 
to prevent him, as they would ferve to- 
wards his conviction. He then took the me- 
morial coolly out of his pockety iind de* 
livered it to one of the doorkeepers, and he 
to a fecretary,- v/ho cried out, •^ This paper 
is not figned !" *^ Let him fign it ! let him 
fign it!" exclaimed they with fury. A pen 
and feme ink was brought to him j he then 
affixed his fignature to it; on which the 
doorkeeper wanted to take hold of it again, 
but he made a fign with his hand, rofe with 
great gravity, went and placed the me- 
morial with a very haughty air on the table, 
traverfed the whole length of the hall with a 
flow pace, and went out by the principal 
door, which was immediately below the 
mountain, furveying his enemies at the fame 
time with great fiercenefs. True courage is 
always fure to impofe on the multitude. 

6 There 
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There was not a fingle hifs, or word, 

' or groan, now heard. His departure was 

accompanied with the utmoft filence, and 

the people precipitated themfclves from 

the galleries and corridors of the hall, that 

they might have a nearer view of him. He 

was completely furrounded at the door of 

the Feuillans, but he did not perceive the 

lead expreffion of anger vifible on a fingle 

countenance. Three or four deputies fallied 

forth after him, prefled through the crowd, 

and faid with emotion ; " They are playing 

the devil within ; they wifh to fend you to 

Orleans." 

" So much the better," replied he in a 
calm tone of voice, ** I (hall then be able 
to enjoy the baths and drink whey, and 
alfo have time to repofe myfelf." Thefe 
few words affefted the people, and feve-i- 
ral perfons repeated eulogiums on him 
aloud. 

He then entered into the garden of the 

Tuillerics with the deputies, and as they 

walked about, he faid to them : " The prints 

ing of this memorial is an errour on the 
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part of my enemies, that will reftorc the 
confidence of all good citizens to me. At 
prefent, while you are both mad and foolifh, 
you have extolled to the ikies an infamous 
piece of treachery committed by Roland/' 

He afterwards went to the caftle, where 
the king applauded his firmnefs, and ap- 
prized him, that it had difconcerted the Gi- 
ronde, and that the affembly had paffed to 
the order of the day fjclative to their mad- 
headed propofitions. The council com- 
menced, and the king then told them plainly, 
that he would confent to give his fan6lion 
to the decree concerning the twenty thou- 
fand men, but that he cpuld not think 
of complying with that refpefting the 
priefts. 

The four minifters fpoke to him, the one 
after the other, with a refpeftful boldnefs, 
and predifled his ruin. He replied, that hp 
had made up his mind on this fubjeft, and 
then read the copy of a letter to the prefi- 
dent. He afterwards fpoke as follows : " I 
will entruft you to-morrow with this letter; 
jreflefl on it j one of you muft counterfign 
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it, and you muft go with it in a body to the 
aflembly." Never did Louis Ipcak in fo 
imperative a tone before. 

Nothing could have a nearer refemblance 
to the old government, and nothing was 
ever lefs befitting conftitutional miniftcrs, 
r^fponfible and entrufted with the confix- 
dence of a free nation. Dumouriez coolly 
afked the king, if he bad any more com^- 
mands for them. "No!" replied the 
prince, much embarrafled at the hafty con- 
du6):, which his falfe friends had induced 
him to purfue; and he immediately |:e-- 
tired with an appearance of confuiion, 

On the breaking up of the council^ the 
minifters reaflembled, and refolved to write 
to the king, to demand a private audience 
on the enfuing morning. They agreed 
that they fhould not enter into any explar 
nation, all their arguments on this fybr 
jedl having been already exhaufted, but 
that they (hpuld fupplicate him for leave to 
retire. 

In the mean tin^e the Jacpbfins^ and the 

Girondiflsi as well as Pethion, the mayor of 

Paris^ were difplaymg the utmpft activity, 
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morrow at ten o'clock in the morning. I 
befeech your majefty to appoint a fucceiTour 
who may be able to replace me, within 
twenty-four hours, on account of the ur- 
gency of bufinefs in the war department, 
and alfo to accept of my refignation.'^ He 
cntrufted this important note to Bonne- 
Carrei^e, that he might be certain of receiv- 
ing an anfwer, which arrived at midnight 
It was as follows : " I will fee my miniften 
at ten o'clock to-morrow, and we (hall then 
fpeak about the fubjeft of your letter/* 

At the moment when the minifter received 
the firft note from the king, and while he 
wrote another in anfwer to it, there were 
four deputies along with him' in his clofct, 
viz. Rouille, Lacroix, Herault, and Del« 
mas, belonging to the Impartialifls, who 
were intirely ignorant of what was pafling, 
and even believed him on extreme good 
terms with his majefty: he read to them 
the billet which he had juft written, the 
particulars of which being circulated, 
opened the eyes of all the Impartialifts of 
the afTembly, who then began to perceive 
that the minifter was neither a traitor nor 
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make you propofitions in the name of our 
party. You are ruined if you 4o not threw 
yourfelf into our arms; this is your laft 
refource, and we will fupport you. You 
will be the viftim of all parties^ if you do 
not confent to-morrow to a6l a vigorous 
part, which I know how to turn to your 
advantage." 

** What is this vigorous part ?" faid the 
minifter, at the fame time fmiling. ' 

^' It is to make hafte to counterfign the 
letter with your own hand which the king 
is delirous you (hould prefentto the pre- 
fident, left another anticipate you, and 
acquire all the merit of it. In that cafe, 
we will accommodate the difpute be- 
tween you and Lafayette, who is coming 
to Paris exprefsly for the purpofe of cri- 
minating you. This is the laft advice of a 
friend." 

" You arc atrocious wretches !" faid the 
minifter to him, without difcovering the 
Icaft emotion ; " but," added he, " you arc 
no wifer, after all, than fo many children. 
You miflead the king and the queen, and 
you will at length ruin them j you imagine 
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yourfclvcs the ftrongcr party, and yet you 
arc only a mere neft of intriguers. You 
may tell all this to your coadjutors, and I 
now advife you in my turn,-^— you who 
pretend to a6): the part of a friend,— ^to 
withdraw yourfelf from a fafHon, that will 
never produce any thing but evil." 

This converfation de\'eloped to Dumou* 
tkz the whole conduft of the Feuillans. 
Perceiving that they could not enrol the 
minifter among their partifans, notwith- 
ftanding his difpute with the oppofite party, 
they meditated his ruin by employing deceit 
againft him, and they had unfortunately 
prevailed upon the queen to embark in this 
intrigue, which was dill more puerile than 
perfidious. What had been juft told him, 
explained the miftake fallen into by La- 
fayette ; his indecent letter, of which men- 
tion has already been made in the fourth 
chapter of the prefent book, was lefs di- 
reclcd againft Roland, Clavieres, and Servan, 
than Dumouriez ; but it became quite mif- 
timed after their cxpulfion, and the fervice 
that the minifter had in confequence of it 
rendered to the king. Notwithftanding all 
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this, the general not only pcrfifted in cauflng 
the letter in queftion to be prefentod to 
the afTembly, but he himfelf came to Paris 
exprefsly for the purpofc of impeaching 
Domouriez. It is therefore clear, that this 
very faction had at firft deceived the king 
and queen in order to induce them to de^ 
ceive Dumouriez, and ha>ang now nm him 
down, they were eager to make him either 
their viftiiri or their flave. He fighed at 
this ill-concerted piece of atrocity, which 
indeed only lightened his mind of a grievous 
burden, while, on the other hand, the whole 
danger attached to the royal family. 

On the 15th, at ten o\:lock in the mom^ 
ing, all the minifters waited on the king, 
who recdved them in his clofet. Duranton 
opened the council^ and obferved with great 
refpeft, .and even with tendernefs, that they 
came with all imaginable regret on pur- 
pofe to give in their reiignation, becaufe it 
was impoffible, in oppofition to their opi- 
nion and their confcience, as well as to his 
intereft, to couiUerfign the letter to the pre- 
(ident. As he was, about to mention the 
danger of refponfibiiity, Lacofte interrupted 
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Afta^ iiM. iir aL warm tone of voice laid: 

.r > not Qor refponfibility which pre* 
,^ito». jfc fire^ but your own danger; and 
«^>g«9ur!r joa to put a period to it/' 

ItHt king was much agitated. He turned 
zfMMTcb Dumouriez, and faid to him : ^' Do 
you ftill entertain the fame fentiments as 
tbofe mentioned in the letter you fent me 
laft night?'' 

** Yes, fire, if your majefty will not per- 
mit yourfelf to be convinced by our fidelity, 
and attachment." 

" Very well/' replied the king with a 
very melancholy air, ** fince you are deter- 
mined, I will accept of your refignation ; I 
muft apply elfewhere." 

Morgues then prefented him a paper, 
obferving at the fame time, ** Sire, here is 
mine, I deliver it with much regret." The 
king took it. The two others had not 
brought theirs in writing, but they gave 
them verbally. 

On leaving the clofet, he was accofted by 
the duke de Nivernois, Laporte, and Sep- 
teuil, who were thrown into a ftate of con- 
Ikmation when he told them what had 
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occurred. Romainvilliers> who commanded 
the national guard, came to receive his 
orders, on account of the new commotions 
in the fuburbs. 

" Go and receive the king's commands^ 
and lofe no time ^ I am no longer in office ; 
his majefty has this moment accepted of my 
refignation." This intelligence appeared to 
throw an air of melancholy over every face 
in the caftle. He himfelf was deeply af- 
fected s not to quit a dangerous place, 
which during three months had rendered 
his exiftence miferable, but to fee all his 
labours loft, and the Idng delivered over to 
the fury of. his mod cruel enemies, by the 
criminal indifcretion of his falfe friends. 
He waited at home during the whole day 
for the appearance of his two fucceflburs, 
for although Naillac had been nominated, 
and was on his journey home (he arrived 
three days afterwards), he was well con- 
vinced that he would be pafTed over, as the 
victorious fadtion would form a council 
compofed entirely of Feuillants, whence 
Naillac would be excluded^ 

On the evening of the 15th he wrote a 
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him, and in a waiin tone of jH^om'^^* 
« It is not onr refponfifaili' ^** prefent, 
vents us, fire, bat your r'^f^ war depart- 
we conjuze you to put a ^f °^^ ^ neceflary 
The king was nuld* 'Ac nafioftd guard of 
towards Dumonmr .^*?^4jSS»ti^ the 
you itill totatA*^'^^?^* Me* "» **»« 
thofe nicotioii0t> ^^'l»&***«f ^ fig**** fo*"*' 
laft niriitr- {'>**'^<**«.'«*fotutdiy weceflaiy 
«^^ i^ -illliffi^ta -witli which he 
^^-^^l^^ntrnfted, 'UdM^hftkhcK^ his«x- 
jijjjj^v^patience to begdfie.. All' the in*'- 
« T ^ °^ Paris, and the members of the 
yg-- ^y» hy this time kneW' that he had re- 
mi »^' ^^^ *^*y ^^^^ perhaps aftoni(hed 
Jf he did not go, Jike Roland, and bafely 
^plain the motives that induced him to 
jctire. 

During thefe two days he had not any 
dire£l communication with the caftle, but 
he forewarned the queen of her danger, by 
means of a lady to whom (he was greatly 
attached, and caufed her to be adviied to 
prevail upon her auguft hufband to fan6^ion 
the two decrees j an advice, with which felf- 
intereft was not in the remoteft degree con- 
nected. 



^^ ^nation had been already 

''^<%ij^^ 4 accepted. He has fince 

'•*.., much deceived princefs was 

*•- ' i at this ftep. At length, on 

:'the 17th, Chambonas made 
■"^_ -, and to him he delivered up 

. lative to foreign affairs. La- 
i thofe appertaijiing to the war 
:. He then retired to the houfc 
•on de Schomberg, his nephew, 
new council was compofed of Du- 
i and Lacofte, both of whom were 
;J by the king to remain in place, be- 
ifc the courtiers had reckoned that this 
v-ould have an appearance of impartiality, 
and perhaps be the means of treating anew 
with the Gironde, by means of Duranton, 
who had been nominated entirely through 
their influence. They abufed the good 
nature of this man fo far as to make 
him counterfign the veto^ and prefent it 
to the aflembly. He was near being the 
vidlim of this condu6lj and he was ex- 
tremely happy, three days after having 
been guilty of . fuch a weaknefs, to obtain 
his difmiffion, and procure leave to return 
Vol, II. D d and 
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and conceal his difgrace in the place of hiH 
nativity. 

As* to Lacofte, he remained in place con- 
trary to his own inclinations, demanding a 
fucccflbur daily, which was not very eafy 
to be found. He was involved in the ca- 
taftrophe of the following loth of Auguft. 
His colleagues betook themfelves to flighty 
but he, who had not any thing to reproach 
his confcience with, did not endeavour to 
conceal himfelf 5 he remained at his pod, 
was fent to prifon, and afterwards tried. 

Chambonas was now minifter for fo- 
reign affairs; he was an amiable msn, 
but did not poflefs any knowledge of the 
bufinefs of this department. Lajarre was 
the minifter at war ; he had been one of 
Lafayette's ftafF, when he was commandant 
of Paris. Terrier dc Monciel, a famous 
Feuillant, and a man of wit, was placed at 
the head of the home department, and Joly, 
belonging to the feme faftion, was made 
minifter of the finance. 

This adminiftration commenced its career 
tinder very fmifter aufpices; on the 17th of 
June> five days afterwards, it witnefTed the 
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infults fuflfered by the king in his owii 
apartment. The hope of vengeance, arid 
the engagements entered into by La* 
fayette, induced it to run into rafh and 
tulpable meafures, which proved the ruin of 
Louis XVI on the loth of Augiift. It 
ibon began to experience fome changes, 
A ybung man called d^Abancourt, had fuc- 
teeded Lajarre. Dumouriez, being theit 
with the. army, and not having kept ap 
any coirefpondence with Paris, does not re- 
koUe£): the perfon who was nominated in 
^he room of Duranton. 

He now wrote once more to the king, to 
requeft an audience for the morning of thci 
eighth, on purpofe to clofe his accounts re- 
lative to the fecret expenfes of the foreign 
department. This laft interview having 
been granted him, he went to the caftle. 
The moment he was feen there, it was 
fuppofed that he was about to re-entei^ 
into office, and feveral perfons furrounded 
on purpofe to compliment him on the oc- 
cafion. 

The king received him in his clofet. This 

prince had refumed his ufual appearance- 
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Dumouriez vvias greatly afFe6led. He pte-* 
fcnted his accounts for the laft fortnight j 
for, very different in this re(pe£l: from his 
predeceffours, he had prevailed upon the 
king to fettle this bufinefs at the end of 
every fourteen days. He brought him one 
lift, containing only the fums and the 
datfes when they were paid, but without 
ahy fpecification of perfons: it was this 
which was fent to the diplomatic committee. 
But he at the fame time prefented another, 
containing all the particulars, and a bundle 
of receipts. This prince examined them 
with great precifion, and as foon as he had 
figned the firft lift, the minifter and he 
burnt the explanatory one and the receipts. 
They were very fcrupulous in this refpedl. 
Formerly the king retained the explanatory 
lift, but Dumouriez, who diftrufted all the 
perfons that furrounded this prince, had 
infifted on the fuppreffion with fo much 
warmth, that Louis, partly out of politenefs, 
and partly that none might be injured, at 
length confented. 

When this bufinefs was concluded, he 
delivered to him fix (heets of paper con- 
taining 
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taining the accounts during the three months 
he had prefided at the foreign department; 
he at the fame time left him a general ftate-» 
ment (igned by himfelf, and another con-» 
taining the amount of the funds of his 
office, which he left very rich. The king, 
after evincing much fatisfa6lion relative to 
the exa6lnefs of his accounts^ addreffed him 
as follows, 

** You are then about to join the army 
under Luckner r" 

" Yes, fire, I am enchanted at leaving 
this frightful city. I have but one thing to 
regret, and that is, you are in danger." 

" Yes, certainly !" — faid I^ouis, fighing at; 
the fame time. 

" Well, (ire, you can now no longer ima- 
gine, that I fpeak from any intereftcd mo- 
tive 5 removed from your council, I (hall 
no longer approach your perfon; it is 
therefore from fidelity, it is from the pyreft 
attachment, that I dare once more, and that 
for the laft time, fupplicate you, out of love 
to your country, out of regard for your 
own fafety, and that of your crown, in the 
pame of your auguft confort, and of your 
D d 3 interefting 
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intcrcfting children, not to perfift in your 
fatal rcfolution of applying your veto ta 
tjie two decrees. This obftinacy will not 
be in the Icaft beneficial, and will affuredly 
prove your ruin." 

" Do not fpeak any more to mc on this 
fubjefl, my refolulion is fixed — ." 

*^ Ah, fire, you told me the fame thing, 
when in thi^ very apartment, and in prc- 
fence af the queen, you pledged your word 
to me that you would fandlion theiii." 

" I was in the wrong, and I repent of my 
conduft." 

" Sire, I (hall never fee you again ; par^ 
don tl^ereforc my franknefs, for I am fifty- 
three years old, and I poflefs experience. It 
was not then you were in the wrong, but 
at prefent. Your confcience has been mif- 
led relative to the decree concerning the. 
priefts: they are leading you into a civil 
war; you are deftitute of forces, you 
muft therefore fuccumb, and while hiftory 
pities, it will at the fame time blame you, 
for having occafioned the misfortunes of 
France in confequence of ill-timed fcruples. 
You know how much ridicule this very 

circumftancc 



jcjrcumftance has thrown on the memory 
of James II. I ftill more dread the danger 
you are expofed to by your friends, than 
what you are likely to endure from your ^ 
enemies/* 

The king was at this moment feated near 
the table where he had been figning the 
accounts. Dumouriez was (landing by his 
£de with his hands joined. Louis placed 
his hand on that of Dumouriez, and faid to 
him with a very melancholy air: " God is 
my witnefs, that I wifti only for the happi- 
nefs of France." 

" I doubt it not, fire,** rejqined he with 
tears in his eyes, and penetrated at the fame 
time with the moft lively fenfibility, *1 but 
you owe an account to God, not only of 
the purity, but alfo of the enlightened em-^ 
ployment of your intentions. You think 
that you will fave religion j you wfU^ on the 
contrary, deftroy it. The priefts will be 
mafiacred, and your crown will be fnatched 
from you. Perhaps, you ypurfelf, your 

confort, your children! •:••'* 

)Vith tbisj he applied his lips to the h^nd of 
D d 4 I^ouis^ 
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Louis, who on his fide fhed tears. A proi 
found filence of a few feconds enfued. 

•The king fqueezed his hand. 

" Sire, if the French nation knew you 
but as well as I do, all our ills would foon 
be at an end. You defire the happinefs of 
France ; to obtain this, it is neceflary that 
you fiiould make a facrifice of your own 
fcruples. They, who direft your conduft, 
are blinded by their own intereft ill under- 
flood, and by the fpirit of faftion, which 
luilleads every body during the period of a 
rc\ ohition. You have facrificed yourfelf to 
ihc nation, ever fince 1789 5 continue your 
career, and the commotions will ceafe, the 
conftitution will be completed, the French 
Avill refume their original charafter, the 
reft of your reign will be happy, and its 
lability will be founded on fixed and cer- 
tain laws. Had there been a confl:itution 
before your time, you would never have ex- 
perienced the crowd of ills that now afllails 
you. You are flill the arbiter of your own 
fate ; your foul is pure ; confide in a man 
exempt from fa6lions and prejudices, in one 
word, who has always told you the truth." 

" I expe6l 
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*^ I expcfl: death,'* replied the king, for* 
rowfully, ^* and I pardon them beforehand} 
I am indebted to you for your fenfibility, 
you have ferved me faithfully, I efteem you, 
and if happier days (hould ever arrive, I will 
afford you proofs of my regard." 

He then arofe with precipitation, and 
went and placed himfelf at a window at the 
other end of the apartment. Dumourie? 
(lowly coUeded his papers, that he might 
have time to compofe his countenance and 
prevent the courtiers from obferving his 
melancholy as he retired, for this long con- 
ference had undoubtedly excited their cu- 
riofity. The king, who heard him open 
the door, made fome fteps in order to ap- 
proach him, and then faid to him very 
affeftionately : " Adieu 5 1 wifti you all man- 
ner of happinefs !*' 

This laft interview has always remained 
profoundly engraven on the mind of Du- 
mouriez. Affuredly it muft alfo have often 
recurred to the memory of this unfortunate 
monarch, during his imprifonment, and at 
the moment of his death. 
He met his friend Laporte as he went 

out, 
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and niece, in a diftant part of the city, fre-r 
quenting only folitaiy walks in company 
with a few friends, and entirely occupied 
about official accounts, he learned on the 
2ift with the utmoft grief, that the jking 
had been infultedj he could not be of any 
fervice to him, he therefore (hut himfelf up 
at home, but Lacofte came and communi- 
cated the particulars. The noble tran- 
quillity of the prince, and the majeftic 
courage difplayed by the queen and ma- 
dame Elizabeth, renewed all his fenfibility. 
The faithful Lacofte exhibited the utmoft 
courage on this occafion, and always re- 
mained clofe to the king. He told Du- 
mouricz that at the laft council, while con- 
verfing about a dlfpatch, this prince had 
made an eulogium upon him, and he, in re- 
turn, now begged his former colleague to 
alTure his majefty of his refpefl and af- 
fedion. 

On the 17th and 18th he had it in his 
power to be revenged pn Lafayette, if his 
mind had been fufceptible of crime and 
of cruelty. This general had come to 
jParis, and prefented himfelf before the na- 
tional 
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tional aflcmbly under the imprudent pre- 
text of bang the deputy of his army, whofe 
fignatures affixed to a petition he had brought 
along with him, on purpofe to attack the late 
adminiftration and the Jacobins, whom he al- 
ways abfurdly affected to confound toge- 
ther. His faftion was now triumphant in 
confequence of the difmiffion of Dumou- 
riez, and the choice of four new minifters, 
who were devoted to himfelf. 

A party of national guards had been 
tampered with beforehand, and he was ef-^ 
cortcd by them to the aflemblyj he was 
very well received there, although the ma- 
jority difapproved of his proceedings. The 
Jacobins were affrighted at the idea of his 
triumph; they wiftied to oppofe another 
leader to him, and, notwithftanding their 
animofity againft Dumouriez, fuppofing 
from his voluntary retreat that he muft 
have a(5led honeftly, they ferretted out the 
place of his refidence, and fent tvvo depu- 
ties to him, who waited upon and folicited 
him to repair to the club. 

" If you will but appear there this 
night," faid they, " you fhall certainly be 

revenged. 
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revenged. We arc all ready 5 the didator 
has. a guard of a hundred men who fur- 
round his houfe, but we fliall march 
there, and as we arc fure of having the 
people on our fide, he Ihall mofl certainly 
perifti." 

He fhuddered at this propofition. He 
told them in reply, that his private intereft 
was entirely out of the queftion j that he 
would never call in any one to his aflift- 
ance when he wifhed to revenge himfelf 5 
and that this motive alone was fufficient to 
prevent him from appearing in their hall ; 
that he was entirely occupied in preparing 
his accounts, that he might immediately re- 
turn to the army, and that it was there he 
would exercife a vengeance worthy of his 
patriotifm, by challenging Lafayette to meet 
the enemy, in imitation of Csefar's two 
centurions Pulfio and Varenus. 

It was thus that he got rid of them; 
and that he prevented a maffacre, which 
would have enfued, for the two parties 
were at that time very confiderable, and ex- 
ceedingly incenfed againft each other. Not- 
withflanding this» thofe attached to the 

king 
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icing muft have been overwhelmed, as ac- 
tually occurred three dayi afterwards, ia 
tonfequence of the cowardice of his ad- 
hererits during the infults of the aift of 
|une* In truth, Lafayette had then taken 
his departure. 

If the fame fentiments, which influenced 
Dumouricz on that oceafion, prevented this 
general from profiting by his triumph, he 
is truly ^ftimable- and this is indeed likely, 
on account of the acknowledged franknefsl 
and mildnefs of his charaften But having 
gone all the way to Paris^ and made him- 
felf certain of the afliftance of more than 
half the national guard, it is aftontftiing 
that he fhould have contented himfelf vath 
a vain parade, which became ah a<5l of im- 
prudence, and proved the complete ruin 
of his faftion. He was from that time con- 
fidered as more vain than ambitious. 

Scarcely had he fet out on his return, 
when the affembly cenfured his conduft, 
and deemed it exceedingly reprehenfible. It 
was fo in fa(k. An army can never be 
converted into a deliberative body ; and the 
general, who charges himfelf with the office 

of 
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6f being its deputy, renders himfeif highly 
trulpable* After adidg fach a part as this^ 
he ought to have taken advantage of the 
aftonifhmcnt produced by it. 

A decree was now enaded preventing a 
general from leaving his army in future 
Without obtaining permiflion, and Marat 
I^as fince endeavoured to pervert this de- 
cree, fo as to afFeft general Dumouriez/ 
who on his return from Champagne, during 
the march of his arnjy' towards the Low 
Countries, had repaired to Paris, after having 
fent notice of his intentions to the adminif- 
tration^ and this too, folely with the inten- 
tion of fpending four days in order to ar- 
range with them the neceffary difpofitions 
for the campaign. 

No minifter could leave Paris before he 
had delivered in his accounts, and been au« 
thorifed to do fo by means of an exprefs decree. 
Dumouriez h*l occupied two departments, 
but having been minifter at war only for 
<hree daySj and having taken care not to 
iffkx his name to any paper which might 
fender him rcfponfible, he in reality had 
not any accounts to deliver in but what 
related to foreign affairs. 

On 
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On the 2 2d he wrote to the prefident 6f the 
aflembly, and tranfmitted a ftatement of the 
aqpenfes of the foreign department, inform- 
ing him at the faftie time that none had oc- 
curred during the three days he had been at 
the head of the war department, becaufe he 
had not ifTued any money, excepting fuch 
as his predeceflbur was accountable for ; he 
at the fame time announced, that he wiflied 
for a decree as foon as poffible, which might 
reftore him to his military funftions, and 
that he only waited for it, to fet off in 
order to gain marfhal Luckner's army* 
The very next day the chairman of the 
diplomatic committee delivered in a report 
relative to the accounts of the ex^-minifter, 
and having ftated them to be conformable 
to the regulations, a decree was accordingly 
pafled on the 24th, and he departed on the 
26th. 

Thefe accounts were very exa6l and very 
fhort; they confifled of three parts, and 
were drawn up on three feparate flieets of 
paper. The firft contained the oftenfible 
details of the three months of his adminif- 
tration : it was accompanied by vouchers 
and receipts. The economical reforms made 

by 
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by hinij were at the fame time mentioned^ 
which left a confiderable fum in hand, 
without affedling the current expences; 
this was verified by the fignature of his 
£icce(Ibiir Chambonas. The fecond con- 
Med of a certificate figned by the king, 
of the fecret expences of two hundred and 
fifty thoufaAd livres a month, always al- 
lowed to the department of foreign affairs ; 
there remained out of the feven hundred and 
fifty thoufand livres for the three months 
nearly three hundred thoufand; therefore 
Ae current fecret expences did not amount 
to more than four hundred and fifty, 
or five hundred thoufand livres ; and not- 
withftanding this, many improper payments 
had taken place, during the firft month, in 
confequence of the mere written orders of 
his predeceffours. All the arrears of the fe- 
cret penfions allowed to foreigners, and 
ibme expences liquidated in confequence of 
the verbal orders of the king, are alfo to be 
included. The third confifted fimply of the 
fecret expences which were paid out of the 
famous fix millions. The fum total of 
thefe was four hundred and fifty thoufand 
Vol, II. E e livres; 
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liyres; there accordingly remained with 
Amdot five millions five hundred and fifty 
thouland livres. - 

The furprile of the afiembly was extreme. 
It had been aflerted in private converfation, 
and in prints that Dumouriez had certainly 
purloined thefe fix millions, becaule he 
would not entruft them to his treafiirer 
Biderroann; and it was always imaginedj 
that he kept them at home, as, he had never 
mentioned their being left in the national 
treafury. The deputies belonging to all 
the different parties went themfelves to 
. verify the fa6l by means of Amelot. The 
Jacobins alfo fent their emiflaries thither, 
and then all the world rendered juftice to 
the difintereftednefs and economy of the ex- 
minifter. 

Briffot was the reporter of the diplomatic 
committee ; it was therefore likely that the 
accounts were very regular, elfe he would 
not have forgotten to find fault with them. 
He was connefted with Bidermann and 
Clavieres ; and their rivals had publiflied 
pamphlets, in which they were accufed of 
having become the minifter's enemies, merely 

becaufe 



tecaufe he would not deliver the fix million^ 
into their hands, that they might employ them 
in ftock-jobbing, and in purchafing thirteen 
thoufand fhares of the Eaft India company's 
actions. Briflbt had challenged the minifter 
to difavow this calumny; but he had not 
deigned to return him any anfwer. The 
vindiflive Briflbt would accordingly have 
been happy to have difcovered any errour 
in his accounts ; but, on the contrary, he was 
forced to declare them exa£l. 

Thofe veiy Jacobins, who were thcil 
juft, have fince given credit to the horrible 
calumny of Haflenfratz, who accufed Du- 
mouriez of having robbed the public of 
twelve hundred thoufand livres in confc- 
quence of the contracts made in the Low 
Countries, and alfo of having gotten 
pofleflion of the Antwerp loan : an abfurd 
charge, for it was neceflTary on this occafioii 
that he fhould have a great number of ac- 
complices, whereas in refped to the fix 
millions, he might have pocketed two or 
three without the knowledge of any perfon, 
iand even without being obliged to render 
E e 2 gny 
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any account whatever, of the manner in 
which they were employed. 

The French did him juftice at the period 
when he refigned his place in the adminif- 
tration. They have been unjuft fince, be- 
caufe the crimes committed by them during 
the interval have rendered them atrocious. 
He is far however from wiftiing to con- 
found the whole nation in this fevere judg- 
ment. All the worthy people of France, 
and they are ftill the greater number, al- 
though the time is not yet come for them 
to declare themfelves, have always done 
juftice to him, as he has done to them. 

When the reign of anarchy, and the 
triumph of villains fhall have paffed away, 
they will then read thefe memoirs; and 
the whole nation, which cannot entertain 
any manner of doubt refpefting the fa6ls 
that have fo recently occurred before its 
own eyes, will recognize the real patriotifm 
of General Dumouriez, his di/interefted- 
nefs, his attachment to the conflitution, 
and confequently to the conftitutional king, 
and the fervices, both political and military, 

which 
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which he has rendered to his native coun- 
try. They will then no longer blame his 
conduft; even thofe, who inftigated the 
barbarous decree of profcription againft him 
will blufh. If he be then of an age at 
which he can prove ufeful to his country, 
he will devote himfelf anew to her fervices ; 
if he be dead, his wifties will have antici- 
pated this moral revolution, which he can 
now with confidence prediftj becaufe it 
will infallibly occur, and will be pro- 
duced by the excefs of evils, and the im- 
poflibility of fuftaining liberty by means 
of an abfurd government, founded on bar- 
barity, terrour, and the fubverfion of all the 
principles neceflfary for the maintenance of 
human focieties. 

He fet out from Paris for the army, ftill 
• poorer than at his entrance into office, after 
having had the difpofal of feveral millions, 
during three months. He left the king 
under thediredlion of perfidious counfellorsj 
the affembly torn in pieces by means of fac- 
tions ready to come to blows; the capital re- 
plete with difcord, preparing for a civil war, 
filled with banditti from all the provinces, 
E e 3 under 
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CHAP. X. 
RefleSiions. 



Such were the principal events of the 
minifterial life of Dumouriez; they have 
impreffed on his mind a degree of antipathy 
to this kind of public employment, which he 
thinks he (hall retain during the remainder 
of his life. It is neceflary, that a man 
fhould either pofTefs an exalted patriotifm, 
or an infatiable ambition, to afpire to fuch 
tcmpeftuous fituations, furrounded as they 
are with fnares and calumnies. It is but 
too readily difcovered, that mankind fcarcely 
deferve the pains that are taken to govern 
them. 

Dumouriez fometimes laughs fardonically 
\n his retreat, at the manner in which his 
<jondu6l has been decried. When he en- 
tered into adminiftration, the courtiers faid, 
j: e 4 an4 
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and publifhed every where, diat. he was a 
mere military adventurer, .incapable of di- 
ie6ting political affairs, in which he would 
only commit blunders. When he was at 
the head of an army, they aflBurmed to the 
Pmfl^ians and the Impoialifts, that he was 
a man of letters, who had never feen &f- 
vice, and that he did not underftand any 
thing of military affairs. 

Since he has retired from public employe 
ments with reputation, they have aflerted, 
that until the revdution he was an in-* 
triguing adventurer, a fpy employed by the 
minifters, and a mere fweeper of their officeSt 
The particulars of his life have been detailed 
in the firil two books, and alfo the means by 
which he arrived at the fame rank at the fame 
age with themfelves. Would to God, they 
had employed their youth in fimilar pur- 
fuits ! They would not then have com- 
menced the revolution like fo many faftious 
men, they would have conduced it with 
fagacity, they would have preferved the 
efteem of the nation, and they would not 
have been the firfl: authors of the king's death^ 
either by betraying or abandoning him. 

During 
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During the three months of his adminif. 
tration^ Cumouriez endeavoured to efFeft 
a reconciliation between the conftitution 
and the king, the nation and Louis XVt. 
It fo happened however, that he was not 
only aided by no one, but that the different 
parties declared againfl him, at firft one 
after the other, and then all at once. An 
univerfal delirium took place throughout 
France. All the opinions of all the fac- 
tions became exaggerated. Some attached 
themfelves to the king as to a Gody and 
deemed every excefs lawful, that might rc- 
cftablifli the idol of defpotifm. The fana- 
ticifm of thefe excited another criminal 
fanaticifhi, that of the Jacobins, who avowed 
a deadly enmity to all kings, and who from 
the dread of having any, have given them- 
felves vile tyrants. 

Between thefe two extremes a band of 
rogues, more or lefs hardy, have endeavoured 
to gain confequencc by changing parties, 
and fluttering about on the wings of thefe 
foolifh faftipns. Thefe ephemeral Parifian 
heroes mutually extol and crufh each other* 
Liberty was the word, at the found of 

which 
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which they rallied: in the opinion of the 
people, this fignified licenfe. The rogues 
of the fecond order, who wiflied to occupy 
tJie places of the firft, then raifed the war- 
whoop of equality. The populace had its 
villains alfo, who calculated that this equality 
would elevate them above the commercial 
ariftocracy. The Jacobins, who began to 
think it was their turn to govern, cried 
out for a republic, and this produced 
anarchy. 

It is impoflible to make the nation afcend 
though that fcale of reafon, which it has 
defcended with the rapidity of a mafs that 
rolls from the top of a mountain over 
a precipice. The ferpcnt recoils upon it- 
felf. its tail, which is anarchy^ re-enters into 
its mouth, which is dcfpotijm. Such is the 
vicious circle of bad inftitutions. It is thus 
that extremes meet, and that contraries 
fure themfclves by means of contraries. 

There is one great truth, which the ex- 
perience of the misfortunes and the crimes 
of France ought deeply to engrave on the 
minds of all nations, and this is, that there 
are certain exifting rights, of which, out of 
3 regard 
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regard to their own happinefs, they ought 
never to make ufe^ that, for example, of 
cna6lmg laws, and that of employing fore? 
againft laws already made. Nations cannot 
be too enlightened in refpedl to the firft of 
thcfe rights : but they will then perceive 
that they ought to delegate it to a very 
fmall number of very fagacious and experi- 
enced perfons,. whenever they are oblige4 
to have recourfe to it. If Lycurgus, Solon, 
Minos, Njuma, or Confucius, had laboured 
in company with a numerous national af- 
fembly, they would never have achieved a 
code of laws ; it would have been the fame 
with Frederic the great, and Catharine II. 

By means of pilfering from the ancients 
and the moderns, the conftituent aflembly 
had neverthelefs found means, in the midft 
pf the tempefts which prevailed within its 
bofom, to form a grand and beautirul wor|c, 
the conjiitution. But it was a ftatue of gold 
placed on a pedeftal of clay. The nation 
did not wifh to complete it. The king, or 
rather thofe who furrounded him, endea- 
voured to fap it bafis: and the conftitu- 

tional 
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tional party themfelves, out of hatred to 
the fucceeding legiflature, employed the 
chiflel and the mallet for no other purpofe 
than to mutilate it. 

Foreign powers alfo interfered. The court 
of France cried out to the other courts of 
Europe: " You will be all ruined, if the 
French conftitution be fufFered to cxiftl" 
Unfortunately this was believed. 

The French people then, in their turn, 
exclaimed to all other nations: *^ Rife in a 
roafs, and join us!" The Jacobins have 
gone ftill further; abufing every thing, they 
have deftroyed every thing, — conftitution, 
laws, and religion. It is fince that period 
only that they have ceafed to be dangerous, 
for it is impoffible for a fingle nation on 
earth, not to hold them in abhorrence. 

The conftitution Would not have rendered 
the French dangerous; on the contrary, 
being founded on a pure morality, and 
wife principles, it would have guarrantied 
the neighbouring nations from that reftlefs 
ambition, which has caufed their blood to 
flow fo often. They will return to it from 

neceffity. 
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uecclfity, after having exhaufted all the 
horrours of anarchy, and perhaps all the 
crimes of defpotifm. 

It is however doubtful whether the latter 
will eftablifh itfelf in France, becaufe the 
people have made. an ill ufeof it, as well as 
of liberty. If it enter into France at the 
head of foreign armies, it will not be able 
to fix itfelf there, and the lafTitude of dan- 
gers and of crimes will give place to reafon ; 
not to that guillotine kind of reafon which 
they have fubftituted in the place of the 
ancient worfhip: this will alfo be annihi- 
lated after immolating its authors. 

During his adminiftration Dumouritz 
fighcd at the exceiles then committed. 
Thefe exceffes were mere trifles in com- 
parifon to thofe that have followed; and 
every th^ree months they have increafed ia 
fuch a manner, as to become at length mon- 
jftrous crimes. It is at this period, that 
their progrefs fhould be retrograde, in order 
to ceafe entirely. 

The campaign of 17941 which is now 
about to open, ought to decide this crifis. 
In the month of June or July, at the latefl:, 

the 
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the fate of France will be determined. Th* 
departments demand peace 5 they feel their 
calamities. The convention and the Jaco- 
bins cry out for war, becaufe they are con- 
fcious of their own danger. They ought to 
exclaim : *' War or death !" The day that 
peace takes place will be the fignal for the 
ceffation of their reign, unleft this peace 
fhould be the price of their vi6lories, and of 
the humiliation of all Europe, which is not 
probable. 

The allies and the Jacobins equally wifli 
for a battle; it will be bloody and decifive. 
If the anarchifls fliould lofe it, the depart- 
ments will deflroy both the convention and 
the Jacobins. Paris, which has afforded an 
example of blindncfs, v^ill alfo afford an 
exaiPipIe of returning reafon. The mon- 
fters will flee, and will not find any retreat 
on that earth which they have fuUied with 
their atrocious crimes. In all probability 
the Jacobins will not be able to furvive 
the tirll check received by the nation, and 
the advance of the vidlorious armies -to- 
wards the borders of the Seine. It is then 
that good men will once more raifc their 

heads. 
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heads, that the nation will refume its cha- 
ra6ler, and that all the people of Europe 
may hope for peace. 

May that happy epoch quickly reftore 
wifdom and humanity, which feem to be 
banifhed from a war of a new kind, and of 
which the annals of the world, although 
amply ftored with follies and with cruelties, 
cannot furnifh, a fimilar example. 

But how many families will remain mi- 
fcrable in the midft of general felicity ! It 
is only the next generation that will begin 
to enjoy it; the prefent is condemned to 
forrow and want of the comforts of life. 

All the inhabitants of France, to 'what- 
ever faftions they may appertain, and whe- 
ther they be Moderates^ or Impartialifts^ 
whatever are their ages, their faxes, or their 
conditions, are the vi£lims of this hideous 
revolution. Thofe whom it has already 
cut off are perhaps the leaft to be lamented. 
Thofe who have a6led any great part on the 
fcene have led a life of mifery. The moft 
reafonable have been calumniated; neither 
virtue, nor principle, have guarrantied any 
perfon. 

To 
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To wifh to be wife in the midfl: of fools^ 
is flill more ridiculous than to wifh to be a 
fool in the midfl of wife men. This how-^ 
ever is what has a6tually occurred to fome^ 
who, direfted by that goodnefs which pro- 
ceeds from principle, have had the chimeri- 
cal prefumption to think they fhould be 
able to put a flop to the impetuous paflions 
of their fellow citizens : it was thus that 
Dunxouriez left adminiflration, hated by all 
the fadtions, becaufe they were faflions, and 
that he had remained impartial. He does 
not reproach himfdf on account of his con- 
du6l, but he regrets the fhare which he had, 
in fpite of himfelf, in public affairs. It is 
neceflary for him, that he Ihould be tried by 
his contemporaries, becaufe the fa6ts are 
recent. His intentions may be disfigured, 
but fa6ls cannot be altered, and they will 
get the better of calumny. 

He hopes that when the French penile 
thefe memoirs, which were terminated on 
the icth of February 1794, they will have 
recovered from their delirium, that they 
will acknowledge, to whatever faftion they 
may happen to belong, that his pen, his 
7 heart. 
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heart, his head, and his fword, have all been 
ufeful to his country during this terrible 
crifis; that he has ferved it as far as he 
was able without being criminal; that it 
was the villainy of Marat and the other 
affaflins of Louis which forced him to leave 
it; that his infurreftion was meditated only 
againft monfters; and that the moment he 
perceived, that it might be perverted to the 
profit, tend to ferve the ambition of fo- 
reigners, or become detrimental to his na* 
tive country, he inftantly threw down his 
arms, refolved not to ferve againft her, al- 
though he had been calumniated and pro- 
fcribed, and a price fet upon his head. He 
hopes every thing from time and the fchool 
of adverfity, in favour of a nation worthy 
of a better fate. Its crimes will be effaced, 
and it will not only refume its virtues, 
but acquire new ones, which have always 
hitherto been wanting: moderation and 
prudence. 

j:nd of the second volume. 
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ERRATA. 

VOL. I. 
Tige^Ty line 5* f.b. for Bui/Iouif, rctid BM^ud. 

{6y in the note* for dni^a, read Gtkoa. 

74, - 2, far hanJrtzd^egJ* 

^79 * 6» f. K. for JtiJaluciaf read Andalujiii. 

89, - 6» f. b. for w^rds read ^laiuftdf. 

91 » - 5* f.b. ' for j'^*rr#/, read ^fffiTtfi. 

99 » - 7» after ^/m^^i add /i. 

9>, - 2, f.b* for Prttffi^n redd Rft^mv* 

98, - 6, f. b« for thii^ read i/h^ 
176, - 7, f.b. hx fianddurd^tQ^d fiathntJ, 
18^9 - 6» for MemHf§m^ read Ai^/t%itf. 

1949 - 7» f*b« fiM: 'ufj//', read Iff* 
200,, - 3, for ^tfa//a«» read ^4//a«* 

3*^5 f - lit for iffl^/^ read ff ji^A^ /J?, 

208, - 1, for «/frr read a^r, 

221, -^ 4 » ' f. b. aftC r €^r§i , i n fer t a J?/* 

270, . 13, f.b. for i^^ij reid £^ff^/, 

280, - 13, f,b. for .l/i/x/z^fi, read Affl/V«frj^, 
300, . ^, fox nfiid bfm/df^ tt^d nmmHtd^ 

•306, - 12, fox I^gitttt read Hygtla^ 

— , " '3» ^®' Thtraptuik^t read ThirmfeutUkt. 

3^» " 4» f« b. for W//, read ov/J/.^, 

329, • 6, f.b* fox hCf Tttid DuMMM'iiK. 

3379 - 5, before ^fA^y infert Avi/. 

351, - 12* f.b« for ^an/rjfiQti, read cmfufiw. 
^1^* ' 3f tb. for/Ti/^flj read /W/iii. 
388^ - 4» for mi/dmaiaf read miafmata* 

4^2, • 2, for diJkdvMntagtf read mdvaiiiagi* 

VOL. H. • . 

^7* * 7« f*^' dele/iv. 

789 • 8» befoxc was, lafett what, 

9Sf - 6» for ngiuuMtedt read ngimintfd* 

100, 1 7, for M^f'a,"^ 

xoi» > 13, for ^/i&iit» > read ^A^/ir«. 

103, J io» for MeTgiu^J 

izif - alt. for iSrtfw, read 4d^4Mi^«. 

]22» - io> f.b. for ^» read tf/. 

1 4X9 - 7, f.bt foxmiamxj read «/«»/. 

^74t ~ 89 ibi imviriid e^mmat aftirhho^t, /h^mU 

• i§ mfttr joa, in Um$ 4. 
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